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SOME NEGLECTED POINTS IN THE FOURTH 
ECLOGUE. 


To add without good reason to the already enormous literature surrounding 
the most fascinating and puzzling of all Vergil’s works ought, nowadays, to 
be regarded as an offence against learning. My excuse for this article is that 
even the latest work on the subject, Ed. Norden’s charming monograph, Die 
Geburt des Kindes (Teubner, Leipzig, 1924), appears to me wrong on one 
important point, inadequate on another. 

This much may, I think, be taken for granted in dealing with the poem: 
Firstly, that it is in a sense Messianic, since it contains a prophecy (whether 
meant seriously or not) of the birth of a wonder-child of more than mortal 
virtue and power, who shall restore the Golden Age. Norden would say that 
in a sense he zs the Golden Age, since an ation, as conceived by ancient thought, 
is a much more concrete thing than Time or Eternity to us. Secondly, this 
child, whoever he is and whatever Asinius Gallus or anyone else said about 
him in ancient or modern times, is not a son of Pollio. Thirdly, the poem is 
full from first to last of allusions to then current mystical or gnostic ideas, 
including Sibylline oracles now lost, but whose purport we can guess to a large 
extent from the poem itself, and from the collection of Sibylline oracles now 
in existence, together with the fragments of those which have perished. As to 
the ultimate source of the ideas, whether Vergil got them from the ‘ Sibyl’ or 
not, all manner of suggestions have been made. The Hebrew Scriptures still 
find some to press their claims; S. Reinach (Cultes, Mythes et Religions, 
Vol. II., pp. 66 sqq.) tried to make out that Orphism was responsible for it all ; 
Norden, in the book already quoted, pleads eloquently and very plausibly in 
favour of Egypt. For myself, remembering that we are dealing with a very 
learned poet—a genius, thirty years old, with good educational opportunities 
and a great taste for philosophic and quasi-philosophic studies, may be 
expected to have accomplished a vast amount of reading—and that we nowhere 
find him following one source to the exclusion of all others, and noting also 
that the supporters of several different sources have been able to make out 
very plausible cases, I would suggest that more than one of them is right ; that 
Vergil took picturesque ideas wherever he could find them, and wove them 
into an artistic whole, joining Sibylline formulae to age-old beliefs about 
divine kings, taking hints from many doctrines concerning the ages of the 
world, intertwining a doctrine of original sin, which certainly looks Orphic, 
with astrological speculations of recent date, and colouring the whole with the 
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theanthropic, or Messianic, expectations which seem to have been particularly 
rife in his own day. 

If, then, he took his materials where he could find them, surely no great 
stretch of the imagination is needed to suppose that he went to quite well- 
known authors besides the more obscure ones. Among these, I think, were 
Plato and Hesiod. 

Let us look for a moment at the chronology of the poem. The great age 
has almost begun when he writes; Apollo is already on his throne. Norden 
(op. cit., pp. 14 sqq.) has an ingenious interpretation of this which may well be 
right ; the winter solstice, the birthday of the Sun, and therefore of the Apollo- 
Helios of religious speculation from about the late fifth century B.c. onwards, 
is past, and Epiphany, yevéOXuov aidvos (January 6), is shortly to come, bringing 
with it the beginning of a new saeculum. Thus the beginning of Pollio’s 
consulate, January 1, 40 B.c., will almost coincide with the coming of the 
new epoch. Whether this particular interpretation be true or not, however, 
is not of great moment for my present purpose; it is certain that the new era 
is to begin sometime in Pollio’s year of office (teque adeo decus hoc aeut, te 
consule, inibit, Pollio, et incipient magni procedere menses, 11). It marks the 
end of the Iron and the beginning of the Golden Age (v. 9). But this change 
will not be instantaneous, though rapid; it will be a process lasting some 
years; great improvement will be noticed when the wonder-child is old 
enough to read—there is nothing to show that he is to grow with unnatural 
rapidity—(vv. 28 sqq.) and when he is full-grown the Golden Age will arrive 
(vv. 37 Sqq-)- 

What, then, is the exact meaning of vv. 13, 14? 

te duce, si qua manent sceleris uestigia nostri, 
irrita perpetua soluent formidine terras. 


Te duce might be simply an echo of te consule in v. 11; but this will not make 
sense. Sceleris uestigia nostri clearly refers to the same thing as priscae uestigza 
fraudis in v. 31. If these will still be apparent when the child is—to speak 
very prosaically of this exquisite poetry—of school age, and if Pollio is to be 
dux when they lose their power to harm, clearly this is not to be in his present 
consulship. Vergil means that Pollio will be still alive and prominent in the 
State! when the child is well-grown. Vergil, being considerably younger than 
his patron, hopes that he himself may live long enough to chronicle, in his old 
age (v. 53), the exploits of the child. 

The next three lines tell us in outline what the child will do—namely, 
attain divine rank and be ruler of the world. The central sections? of the 


one is likely to differ seriously : 1-3 (invocation), 
4-10, 11-17; then, after the central sections, 
46-52, 53-59, 60-63. Asoften in the Eclogues, we 
have a quasi-strophic effect, groups of approxi- 
mately equal length balancing one another in 
size, position, and content. 


1 Dux, like princeps, can mean either a leader 
or the (supreme) leader of a people, For the 
former sense cf. Aen, II. 261, Tisandrus Sthene- 
lusque duces, for the latter, Aen. IV. 124 dux 
Trotanus (sc. Aeneas). 

2°Vv. 18-25, 26-36, 37-45. The rest of the 
poem is divided thus by Norden, with whom no 
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poem describe, first, the improvement of the world in the child’s babyhood; 
second, his growth and the corresponding amelioration of the world; thirdly, 
the final restitution of the Golden Age in his manhood. It is here that I find 
all commentators whom I have read inadequate. 

No one, of course, fails to recognize in this passage as a whole the con- 
ventional and familiar details of the Golden Age. The earth is to grow more 
fertile (vv. 19 sqq.), and then to bear corn of its own accord, produce honey 
from oaks, grapes from brambles, and so finally to render all agriculture 
unnecessary (vv. 18-20, 28-30, 39-41). Noxious animals will disappear, 
together with poisonous plants, and useful animals will be improved out of all 
recognition (vv. 21 sqq., 42-45). Most of this is quite familiar in a series of 
authors from Hesiod down. But one detail is troublesome, because, as it 
seems to me, no one has yet made the point of it quite clear. I give Norden’s 
paraphrase of vv. 31 sqq.: 

‘Aber unser alter Trug wird auch dann noch nicht mit Stumpf und Stiel 
ausgerottet sein ; so wird (the italics are mine) ein zeitweiliger Riickfall in die 
abgelaufene Weltpertode erfolgen: im Schweisze seines Angesichts wird sich der 
Bauer abmiihen, der Kaufmann es wagen in See zu stechen, die Stadte wird 
man gegen Pliinderung ummauern, auch Kriege wird es wieder geben’ 
(op. ctt., p. 10). 

I quarrel with the word Rickfall, and with all similar interpretations. I 
see no retrogression, but an orderly progress, of a kind suggested to Vergil by 
a combination of the famous description of the Ages of the world in Hesiod 
(op. et dies, 109) with a myth of Plato. Hesiod gives the Ages in the unusual 
order, golden, silver, bronze, heroic, iron, whereof the fourth interrupts the 
succession of degeneracy, for the race of heroes was S:mavorepov Kai apevov 
(v. 157) than the men of the Bronze Age.' If, now, we turn to Plato, 
Politicus 269-270, we find the splendid myth of the Nurselings of Kronos. The 
universe, he tells us, not being immortal, cannot continue indefinitely to move 
itself; nor can it, of its own accord, move more ways than one. God therefore 
has to interfere at times; ‘God himself now and then aids and guides this 
universe in its orbit, and again lets it go, when the cycle of the time appointed 
it has been accomplished ; whereupon the universe, of its own accord, whirls 
in the contrary direction’ (269 c). Plato explains that the tales of the reign 
of Kronos, and of the sun reversing its course in the days of Atreus, are faded 
recollections of this cosmic change, which is introduced by God as the 
minimum interference consistent with giving the universe a fresh start. During 
the time of Divine guidance of the universe, everything happens in reverse 
order: men growing younger instead of older, the dead arising from their 
graves, and the processes of reproduction with which we are familiar ceasing 


with all its tumultuous and destructive glories, 
at about the time of the transition from the 
Bronze to the Iron age. 


1 While not looking for sober history in 
Hesiod, I cannot but see here a reminiscence of 
the impression produced upon the population of 
Greece by the coming of the Achaian civilization, 
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entirely. It is also an age of innocent happiness and of great opportunities 
for the attainment of wisdom. 

Now as most or all accounts of the ages of the world, if they do not inter- 
pose a catastrophe like the Stoic alternations of éemvpwous and xataxdvopos 
between one cycle and the next, leave it to be imagined by their hearers how 
the transition from the Iron to the Golden Age is effected, it was quite open to 
Vergil to accept Plato’s account in a modified form. Plato does not say 
whether the period of Divine governance is long or short, though he seems to 
imply that it is equal to the period in which the universe steers itself; so there 
was nothing to hinder a poet, not following any authority slavishly, or possibly 
following some intermediate poet or prophet who had already made the change, 
from supposing that it would occupy but a little while less than a lifetime, 
instead of a Great Year. Combining this with Hesiod (again without any 
slavish clinging to the details of any one authority) we would expect to find, 
first, that something like a fifth of the process would be spent in reversing the 


appear at once. Flowers grow luxuriantly (vv. 18-20); the flocks and herds 
prosper, ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae ubera (vv. 21-22). This is no 
miracle, for it is what Vergil himself says goats regularly do (Georg. III. 316) ; 
he means simply that wild beasts will be growing too few and too weak to harm 
them much, nec magnos metuent armenta leones ; magnos, preceding its substan- 
tive and separated widely from it, is emphatic, not a mere ornamental epithet 

there will still be lions, but not big or formidable. The worst plagues— 
poisonous snakes and poisonous plants—will die out altogether. As the child 
grows to boyhood, these signs of a better age will increase; corn and vines 
will begin to grow wild (paulatim, v. 28), wild bees will be abundant (v. 30) ; 
but men will still be sinful, though less depraved than now, and the Heroic 
Age will return. On this Vergil lays some stress, for reasons which will 
presently appear. He then hurries over the space between the child’s boyhood 
and maturity, not liking to detail the reversing of the Bronze and Silver Ages, 
at the risk of becoming tedious, but leaping at once to the Golden Age. 

The question who the child was will perhaps never be settled to every- 
body’s satisfaction, but I cannot agree with those who think that it is simply 
an ideal child, the son of no real person. It seems to me that Vergil was quite 
definite in his own mind as to whom he meant, but purposely left the matter 
somewhat vague in expression. 

This vagueness, however, is not enough to class the Eclogue among those 
prophecies (such as, for example, the sixtieth chapter of the Book of Isaiah) 
which embody an aspiration wholly timeless, and having no relation to any 
particular events. Vergil’s language is rather like that of the proto-Isaiah 
(VII. 14 sqq.) when he calms the fears of Ahaz by announcing that the hostile 
coalition will be ruined in a time equal to that elapsing between the birth of a 
child and the first awakening of his intelligence. The child of the Eclogue is 
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not, it is true, given any very definite birthday ; the Age to which he belongs 
is to come in a few days, but he is not necessarily to be born at the very 
beginning of it. But Pollio is to live to see at least the commencement of his 
career; and his father, while not named, is hinted at in a manner which 
proves him to be real, and leaves a possible choice of two persons at most with 
whom to identify him. He is actual enough for his deeds to form the subject 
of a future history (v. 26). He is a powerful conqueror or statesman, or both, 
who brings peace to the world (v.17). He has some sort of claim to divine 
ancestry, for his son is outs incrementum—this can mean only ‘ sprung from 
Iuppiter ’ (v. 49). Two men alone were so prominent as to make it conceivable 
that they should pacify the world; of these, one—Antony—claimed descent 
from Iuppiter through his ancestor Hercules, while the other, Octavian, being 
by adoption the son of Caesar, was diui filius, and also of the race of Venus, 
and therefore of Iuppiter’s line, no less than his sometime ally and present 


~ ecw ': rival. Knowing what we do of Vergil’s sympathies, I do not see how we can 


avoid believing that he meant Octavian; but the language leaves it open, if 
we put ourselves in the place of a contemporary who did not know Vergil’s 
innermost sympathies, to suppose that he meant Antony. 

It is to be remembered that Vergil was, from quite early in his career, an 
ardent supporter of Octavian, the deus of Eclogue I. Further, Pollio, his 
patron, whom he obviously liked and respected, was a supporter of Antony. 
Too honest to curry favour by stooping to desert his hero, and at the same 
time too good a courtier to offend needlessly a man from whose continued 
favours he had much to hope, he fell back upon ambiguous language. He 
wrote, presumably, in 41 B.c.; at least, the poem loses something of its effect 
if it is not to be a message of congratulation to Pollio at the beginning of his 
consulship. If this is so, he cannot mean to allude to the unborn Iulia, who 
was born in 39, and therefore not yet conceived in 41. To this extent the 
child is ideal. The expressions in v. 61, which imply that the birth is very 
near if not actually begun, must then be taken as an instance of praesens—and 
also perfectum—futurascens, appropriate enough in a prediction. But the child 
is human, for he has to be taught to read (v. 27). I agree with Norden, that 
legere simply means ‘ read,’ but am not convinced by his attempts (pp. 134 sqq.) 
to make him out divine from birth in spite of that. He has a distinguished 
father, one who brings peace to the world (v.17), but it is nowhere said or 
plainly implied that his father is a god. I hold, then, that he says, in effect, 
that Octavian will someday soon have a son, who will live to bring in the 
Golden Age; and that father and son alike have much that is divine in them ; 
they are god-men—one might say Messiahs. But it is to be noted that a 
supporter of Antony might interpret this quite differently. Antony was full of 
plans of conquest ; so if anyone chose to think that he was the ‘ great Achilles’ 
of v. 36, and that Ktesiphon was to be his Troy, the poem would not contradict 
him. If the date were ten years later, no one would doubt that Achilles was 
Augustus, or Agrippa, and Troy Alexandria; even in 40 B.c. I think that 
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Vergil foresaw the inevitable clash, and hoped that Octavian’s would be the 
stronger, and hence the attacking party. Also, Antony’s passion for Kleopatra 
was probably no secret—certainly well known to his chief supporters ; and it 
can hardly have been unknown to them that she was a goddess ex-officio as 
Queen of Egypt. Or, if Pollio chose to take a more respectable and official 
view of his leader’s marital relations, the close of the Perusian War saw him 
betrothed to Octavia, and it may well be that already rumours of that happy 
issue of the then troubles were current. She, as the sister of the Diui filius, 
was near enough to being a goddess to bear a wonder-child. 

It was therefore possible for a supporter of Antony to take the whole poem 
as a pretty compliment to the master of the eastern world, and I am of opinion 
that Vergil definitely intended it to be possible so to understand him. The 
baser forms of flattery were below his honest nature; but it does not follow 
that he always felt it necessary to blurt out exactly what he thought, or to 
compromise himself beyond recall in doubtful and perilous times. If Antony 
should win the day, Vergil could face him calmly, and say with perfect truth 
that he had never abused him and his supporters to curry favour with Octavian. 
Much later, when Augustus had triumphed, Vergil managed to describe the 
battle of Actium without vilifying Antony, who remains an imposing figure, 
uictor ab Aurorae populis et litore rubro, in the bad company, indeed, of foreign 
gods and an Egyptian consort, but not, as in Horace, effeminate and become 
the bondslave of a woman. 

But if he avoided slandering Antony, and even let it seem to those who 
chose so to interpret his poem that he complimented him, te what extent was 
he sincere in his very high praise of Octavian, praise implying that he and his 
were more than human? In the mouth of Siron’s pupil, could this be any- 
thing but hyperbolic and quite insincere flattery ? 

The answer to such a question must be largely subjective. I can only 
say that, to me, his praises of Octavian here and later ring as sincere as, for 
instance, Lucan’s panegyric on Nero rings false. Exactly what Vergil’s 
theological views were, we shall never know; those who try to make him an 
Epicurean commit the common fault of stressing one element among all those 
that contributed to forming his opinions, to the exclusion of the rest. And 
even if he had been an Epicurean, one has only to read the panegyric on 
Epicurus with which the fifth book of the de rerum natura begins, to see how 
very near that sect came, in Italy at all events, to deifying its founder in all 
seriousness. The mythological details of the Eclogue—corn and wine coming 
of themselves, lions and serpents dying out, and so forth—are of course mere 
poetical stock-in-trade beautifully handled; but the basal ideas, that more than 
human power is needed to put an end to the ills of the world, that superhuman 
power may be resident in a mortal, and that such a mortal may be looked for 
with prospects of success, are, unless I grossly misread Vergil and other 


writers, to be taken in all seriousness. 
H. J. RosE. 
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THE INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES OF EASTERN 
TURKESTAN. 


Just east of the Pamir mountains, and to the north of the great plateau 
of Tibet, lies the little-explored country of Chinese or Eastern Turkestan. In 
that country, towards the end of the last century, two hitherto unknown 
languages were discovered by European explorers and translated by European 
scholars. Several nations took part in the investigation, and the material 
discovered was amicably distributed among English, French, German, and 
Russian philologists. The material to which I refer, the precious sources from 
which our knowledge of these languages is obtained, consists partly of engraved 
wooden tablets, but chiefly of documents written on a kind of paper which has 
been miraculously preserved in the extreme dryness of the sand for some 1,300 
years—yjust like the eggs of the dinosaur recently discovered not so very far 
from this region, and which, we are told, have been there for ten million years. 
No such antiquity can be claimed for our documents, which are, in fact, 
distressingly late. Historical references contained in them seem to show that 
both languages existed at least as late as the seventh century a.D., when they 
disappeared. The most striking fact about these languages is that, though 
very different the one from the other, they both clearly belong to that great 
Indo-European family to which Greek, Latin, English, Sanskrit, Persian, and 
so many of the languages of Europe belong. 

This being so, and it is generally admitted that it is so, what can we say 
of their relation to each other and to the other members of the family? To 
each other, in spite of their geographical proximity, they seem to be extremely 
distant cousins, though both are Indo-European. Their geographical position 
would also lead us to suppose that they would be closely related to the Asiatic 
members of the family—the Indian and Iranian branches ; and in the case of 
the more southerly of the two languages, that discovered at Khotan, our sup- 
position would appear to be correct. For this tongue, designated by Professor 
Leumann, of Strasbourg, its decipherer, simply as Language No. II., bears 
such very great resemblances to Old Persian that most philologists now 
definitely class it as an Iranian dialect. The other language, No. I. in 
Leumann’s classification, is much more puzzling, and shows a much greater 
similarity to the European members of the family than to its Asiatic neigh- 
bours, and it is with this language chiefly that I propose to deal. 

The naming of these languages has presented some difficulty, for we 
cannot be sure what their real names were. For that language which was 
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spoken at Khotan, and which we have stated to be akin to Old Persian, the 
best plan appears to be that of Mr. R. Hoernle—to call it Khotanese. This is 
better than North Aryan, which Leumann afterwards called it. Khotanese at 
least shows at a glance where the language belonged. Here for the purposes 
of this article we take leave of the language of Khotan, and confine ourselves 
henceforward to the consideration of that older language which seems to have 
missed its way badly and to have turned up in Central Asia and there died a 
lonely death, while its brethren in Europe went on flourishing. What name 
shall we give it? It was spoken at two chief centres, Turfan and Kucha, two 
towns on the slopes of the Celestial Mountains, with a difference of dialect in 
each case, so that the names Turfanish and Kuchean may be used to denote the 
two dialects, A and B, but not for the language as a whole. For this the 
name which has received most support, and which seems likely to last, is 
Tokharian (le tokharien) or Tocharish (Tocharisch), a name given to it by 
F. W. K. Miiller, who implies that it was the language of the Toyapo: or 
Tochari, a Scythian people frequently mentioned in classical authors, and 
identified by Chinese scholars with the Yue-Che. Strabo (XI. 8. 2) tells us 
that the Toyapo. were among the peoples who conquered Greek Bactria in the 
second century B.c.; and Chinese historians say the same thing of the Yue-Che, 
who moved across Central Asia from the borders of China about the same 
time.} 

The question then arises whether these Toyapou were the speakers of the 
language which we have temporarily agreed to call Tokharian. Before 
attempting an answer we shall have to glance briefly at the language itself, at 
the region where it was spoken, at the culture and civilization of the people 
who spoke it, whatever may have been their name, and, lastly, at such items of 
their history as we can secure. For history proper we have at present to rely 
on the writings of Chinese historians; but the scraps of native literature, which 
the labours of Sir Aurel Stein, M. Paul Pelliot, and others have now put in our 
hands, will tell us much, not only about the language, but also about the 
civilization of this interesting people. 

It may be asked how, if the language was hitherto entirely unknown, 
came philologists to be able to read the texts which were discovered. The 
story of the interpretation of Tokharian texts cannot rank in interest or 
excitement with that of the work of Champollion on hieroglyphics or Hincks 
on cuneiform. To read Tokharian texts was possible from the start, for they 
were written in one of the known Indian scripts (Upright Gupta). The next 
step was to translate. Here invaluable aid was obtained when it was dis- 
covered that many of the texts were bilingual, being written both in Sanskrit 
and Tokharian. Or if the bilingual text was incomplete, very often a parallel 
passage could be found in Pali books or the books of Chinese Buddhism, and 
the meaning elucidated with their help. In the case of non-Buddhist writings 


1 The evidence is more fully discussed in an Nov.-Dec., 1923, p. 159. 
article in the Classical Review, Vol. XXXVIII., 
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and of passages for which no parallel was known, the translator had to rely on 
knowledge already gained from the study of the bilingual texts. It will readily 
be seen what a vast knowledge such work would require, not of comparative 
philology only, but of the Chinese language and of everything connected with 
the Buddhist religion. And it is not surprising that quantities of Tokharian 
texts exist transcribed, but untranslated and unexplained, awaiting the hand of 
some master of knowledge, who shall unite in himself the qualities of philologist, 
Sinologist, and Buddhist scholar. But quite a number, especially of the 
bilingual texts, have been published? and explained, and we will now examine 
the contents of a few of them. 

They may be divided into three classes: (1) Medical literature; (2) mis- 
cellaneous scraps of language contained in account books, passports, and so 
on; (3) religious—that is, Buddhist literature. 

1. From the medical literature we do not learn a great deal of the 
language, for most of the terms used are borrowed from Sanskrit. It consists 
mostly of prescriptions translated from those of Indian doctors. And it is 
interesting, if somewhat terrifying, to read that ‘A decoction made with 
chebula, ten chestnuts, five and a half peppercorns, with powdered curcuma, 
all mixed together and crushed with castor oil, infallibly destroys all diseases. 
If along with these you mix honey and ginger or rock-salt, and pound together 
honey and pepper, pain will be paralyzed in all parts of the body.’ So perhaps 
it is not to be wondered at that these people went out of existence in 
700 A.D.! 

2. The account books are most valuable, giving us as they do an almost 
complete series of numerals in both dialects. The passports above referred to 
were wooden tablets, on which were engraved the terms of the /atssez-passer, 
the usual formula being something like this: ‘ “‘ So-and-So” writes to the 
officer of customs: ‘‘ Take notice, Here comes A——, and with him ten horses 
and five servants and one ox; let him pass without a word.” Dated and 
signed.’ It seems probable that much of the commerce and traffic of Eastern 
Turkestan passed in strings of caravans across the territory of Kucha, and 
there are traces of a well-developed system of frontier watching. The discovery 
of these passports was further important, because they were the first purely 
secular documents found, and thus showed that this language was the 
language of the country and the people, and not of the Buddhist monks 
only. 

3. It is the Buddhist literature that bulks largest in the remains which 
have come down to us. Buddhism was introduced into Central Asia from 
North-West India about the second century B.c., and spread rapidly. In the 
neighbourhood of Kucha and Turfan it took firm root, and soon became the 
religion of the people. Buddhist monasteries sprang up everywhere, and it 
seems certain that it was by the medium of this people that China received the 
Buddhist religion, and not directly from India. For many of the terms which 


1 See Journal Asiatique, 1911-1913 passim. 
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the Chinese used have been shown to be borrowed from Tokharian, and not 
from Sanskrit.} 

As we know from Chinese historians, the country of Kucha became 
renowned all over the Buddhist world for the number of its monasteries and 
convents, and for their great piety and learning. Young students from India 
used to come and study at these institutions, and we read of theological battles 
royal between the various professors of divinity. The great Buddhist teacher 
Kumarajiva, who flourished about 400 A.D., was the son of a Kuchean princess. 
Not for learning and piety only had these people a great reputation in their 
time, but they were famous in other branches of culture and refinement, 
especially for the purity and elegance of their speech and for their great 
musical skill. The Emperor of China always had an orchestra of men from 
Kucha in attendance at the palace, and apparently thought so highly of them 
that he arrayed them in a livery of a black silk turban and crimson silk robe 
and trousers. This orchestra, we are told, had a repertoire of songs and airs 
to suit every mood of the emperor and his court. If he felt sentimental they 
might play ‘ Back to the Old Home’; if he were serious, he might hear ‘ The 
Tune of Ten Thousand Years’; pugnacious or energetic, he might ask for 
‘The Fighting Cocks’ or ‘ Throwing Bricks prolongs Life’; but more often 
probably the demand was for the old favourite, ‘ Now for the Bottle.’ 

The following is an extract in English from a Kuchean translation of one 
of the Vinayas, or Books of Rules of Buddhism. The method of explanation 
was to relate the incident in the life of the Buddha which gave rise to the rule, 
and then to state the rule itself. Thus: 


The Buddha is at Sravasti. In the morning he takes his cloak. He 
entered Sravasti to beg his food. After the meal he takes a misidan (mat), and 
remained in the Andha Wood in meditation. The venerable Kalodaye came 
there after the Buddha. The Buddha, spreading his mat under a tree, sat 
down. Kalodaye also, under a tree a little away from him, spread his mat and 
sat down. But he has a large body. With both knees he touched the ground 
(squatting). Then he said: ‘If only the Buddha would allow me to add one 
cubit to the edge of my mat.’ (Then follows the rule.) The bhikgu (monk) 
who makes that whereon he is to sit must make it to the right measurements ; 
therein the measurements are: length, two cubits, in cubits of the Buddha ; 
breadth, one and a half cubits; fringes, one cubit. Whoever makes it larger 
than that is in sin. 


From the above extract is taken the following sentence in the Kuchean 
tongue (Tokharian B). It will enable us to see more clearly the nature of the 
language of this people and why it has been classed as Indo-European. The 
sentence is, of course, transcribed into Western characters : 


See Journal Asiatique, 1913, July-December, pp. 
317 Sqq- 


1 E.g. Chinese cha-men (monk), Kuchean (Tok. 
B) samane, Skt. ¢vamana ; Chinese po-ye-t’t (at 
fault), Kuchean (Tok. B) payti, Skt. payantika. 
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Su no orotse kektsen tsa, 
annapt kent sa ken teksa. 


‘But he is of large body; with both knees he touched the earth.’ A good 
deal of this is clearly Indo-European. Thus: su, ‘he,’ is probably Skt. sa, 
Greek o, Goth. sa. And no, ‘but,’ is probably the same as Skt. nu, Old 
Slav. no, nu. Leaving orotse kektsen tsa aside for the present, we find that 
almost every word of the remainder is Indo-European. Thus annapi may be 
compared with Gk. dudw, Lat. ambo; and kent with Gk. yoru, Lat. genu, 
Goth. kniu, Eng. knee. sa is an affix denoting the instrumental case, or, 
rather, it is a post-position meaning with, for at the time when we know it 
Tokharian had lost all traces of Indo-European noun-declension ; and 
dialect B, like many modern languages, used separate words, post- or 
prepositions instead. kem, ‘ ground,’ will be connected with Gk. yapai, Lat. 
humus, Lithanian zéme. teksa, ‘ touched,’ almost speaks for itself, Goth. tekan, 
Lat. tango, tetigi, tac-tum. It is also interesting to note that this is an -s- 
aorist, such as we have in Greek Seixvups, &ecEa, in Sanskrit dic, ddiksam, and 
in Latin dico, dixt. So here in another verb the present stem tek has an aorist 
teksa. A little above in the same passage we had Srdvasti yopsa, ‘he entered 
Sravasti’; and later occur the words krui yapi, ‘when he enters,’ and this 
shows the present stem. 

To return to orotse kektsen tsa, tsa is another post-position, corresponding 
generally to our ‘ of,’ ‘of large body.’ We know from the Pali books, from 
which this passage was translated into Tokharian, that orotse kektsen means 
‘large body,’ but we know no more. Quite possibly they are not Indo- 
European words at all, but where they came from we cannot say. Our texts, 
too, are full of such words—words for which we can sometimes hazard an 
etymology in Indo-European, but about which we cannot be certain. Sucha 
thoroughly Indo-European sentence as annapi keni sa kem teksa is extremely 
rare. Yet we cannot deny that at bottom the language is Indo-European. 
And it is not merely on coincidences of vocabulary such as we have just seen 
that this conclusion rests. Nouns are easily borrowed and often change their 
meaning ; verbs, especially the endings and the formation of the different 
parts of the verb, are a much better basis for comparison. We have seen such 
a typically Indo-European phenomenon as the -s- aorist occur in Tokharian ; 
we may add that presents in -skd (Skt. gacchdmi, Gk. 8doxw, Lat. senesco) are 
so widely developed in Tokharian that the majority of verbs seem to have 
a present in -sk-, sometimes in addition to a present without suffix—e.g. 
Tok. yamau, I do, also yamaskau; cf. Lat. seneo and senesco. Moreover, the 
medio-passive endings in -y occur in Tokharian and outside Tokharian only in 
the Italic and Keltic branches of the family: Tok. fatmastr, ‘he is born.’ 
Compare Lat. loquitur, ‘he speaks’; Old Irish /éicthir, ‘he is left’ (linguttur). 

But one of the most interesting and valuable aids in the comparison 
of languages is the numeral system. We are fortunate in possessing an almost 
complete table of the numerals, both cardinal and ordinal, in both dialects. 
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It is to the monks’ account-books, which were mentioned above, that we owe thas ¢ 
this valuable information : pier 
ianiioiadiniii civill: 
Dialect A (Turfan). Dialect B (Kucha). ; kings 
— ———_____—_— | a peo 
Cardinal. Ordinal. Cardinal, Ordinal. as pe 
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One... ke i $a sas sé, seme semse | ! 
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Hundred ... ae kant ? kante and 
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: flour 
It is not possible here to discuss the difficulties to which some of these ot 
numerals, especially the word for ten, give rise. They are fully treated for oe 
Dialect B by Professor Meillet in Etudes Linguistiques sur les Documents de la bh 
Mission Pelliot, fascicule 1. (Paris: Honoré Champion, 1912); and for Dialect A vanes 
by Sieg and Siegling, in the Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy for 1908, re 
pp. 924 sqq. The preservation of the guttural & in the words of eight and } oS 
hundred should be noted. There are many examples of this, showing that | mah 
Tokharian should be classed with the Western or centum-group rather than akc 
with the Eastern or satem-group. The treatment of the labio-velars is obscure. ' 
Other interesting etymologies are: 
eae a. sich AUTRES Fer Oe EL we Ee I Tur 
A. | B. affin 
| we 
Daughter chacay | tkacer, cp. Skt. duhitdy, Gk. Ovyarnp, Eng. daughter. | Eur 
Horse ... | yuk | yakwe, cp. Lat. equus, or perhaps Skt. yogya, Gk. vro- | but 
| (vycov. : 
Dog... ku, cp. Skt. evd, Gk. xéwv, O.Ir. cu. | | Mir 
Wind... | want | yenté, cp. Lat. ventus, Eng. wind. perl 
Son we soya, cp. Gk. vids. 11 
Rain _.... swese, suwam, it rains, cp. Gk. ver. ” 
; pres 
These facts, together with many others of a like kind, seem to show that Kel 
Tokharian is an Indo-European tongue, belonging perhaps to a branch of its * and 
own; for though it has affinities with the Greek, Armenian, Slavonic, Italic, and 
and Keltic branches, it cannot with certainty be attached to any one of them.’ the 
The next question is: What is the history of the people of Kucha and the 
Turfan? Chinese historians are our chief authority, and from them we learn ‘ 
1 Charpentier, it is true, holds that Tokharian _to assert that any language belongs to the Keltic | ~| 
is a Keltic language, chiefly because of the branch which shows no trace of the loss of was 
medio-passive endings in -y ; but it is hardly safe , nor of the change I.-E. ¢ > Kelt. i. 
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that the people of Kucha first came into contact with the Chinese about the 
second century B.c. At that time they were already a flourishing and highly 
civilized people, and apparently Buddhist in religion. In 65 B.c. one of their 
kings—Kztang-p1u was his name in Chinese—married a princess of the Wu-sun, 
a people also said by some to be of Indo-European stock. They are described 
as people with red beards, blue eyes, and faces like monkeys—a description 
which might well be given by Chinese to people of a more Western type. 

About 79 A.D. Kucha seems to have fallen under the dominion of the 
Hiong-Nu, but in go A.D. was apparently independent again. From about 
125 A.D. to 200 A.D. we hear nothing of it, but immediately after that began 
the period of its greatest prosperity and fame—the third and fourth centuries 
of our era. About the year 240 A.D. we read in a description of Kucha that it 
is a great city surrounded by a triple wall, and having a king’s palace of 
magnificent splendour ; that there were about a million (?) shrines and temples 
of Buddha; that the people were engaged in agriculture and cattle-breeding ; 
and that both men and women wore their hair bobbed. Kucha continued to 
flourish, and preserved the same dynasty in the royal family down to some time 
after 700 A.D., when the whole civilization disappeared before the invasion of 
Tibetan and Ugrian hordes. 

It will readily be seen that this is an entirely different piece of history from 
that of the so-called Toyapo:, who crossed Central Asia from east to west, and 
conquered Greek Bactria in the second century B.c. We can only conclude 
that the people of Kucha, who lived a fairly peaceful and extremely civilized 
life from a hundred years or more before Christ till seven hundred years after, 
were not identical with the Scythian tribe, whom the Greeks called Téyapoc. 
Thus the name Tokharian may perhaps be a misnomer. 

How, then, did an Indo-European-speaking people get into Chinese 
Turkestan in the second century B.c., bringing with them a language whose 
affinities are mostly to be sought in the Western group of Indo-European? If 
we assume, as seems most probable, that at some remote period the Indo- 
European-speaking peoples lived in close contact with each other, not in Asia, 
but in Europe, and that the Indian and Iranian peoples migrated via Asia 
Minor to India and Persia some time before 1000 B.c., then perhaps it will be 
permissible to suggest that the people who spoke this language which we have 
called Tokharian, leaving the central home very much later than this, and 
preserving in their speech certain features which it shares with the Italic, 
Keltic, Slavonic, and other branches, made their way north of the Caspian Sea 
and across Central Asia, finally settled on the slopes of the Celestial Mountains, 
and there, like the Greeks, mixed with some previous inhabitants, on whom 
they imposed their language while absorbing much of the culture of the people 
they conquered. 

This conclusion, which must, of course, be largely supposition, rests upon 


1 But the fact that the Turkish name for it mame. See Classical Review, Nov.-Dec., 1923, 
was toyvi may perhaps be a justification of the p. 160. 
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two chief assumptions: First, that the centre of dispersal of the Indo- 
European-speaking peoples was in Europe, not in Asia; second, that the 
linguistic affinities of the Tokharian language are not clearly enough defined 
to allow us to place it within any of the known branches of the Indo-European 
family. The former of these two assumptions—that the speakers of Indo- 
European had their home in Europe—is now generally accepted ; but it ought 
here to be mentioned that the discovery of Tokharian—of a Western or centum 
language so far east—has had the effect of causing the pendulum to swing back 
again, and of reviving the theory so long held in favour—that the ‘ Cradle of 
the Aryans,’ as it was called, was somewhere east of the Ural Mountains. 

The other assumption—that we cannot in the present state of our know- 
ledge assign the Tokharian dialects to any one branch of the Indo-European 
family—is not a mere assumption, but a conclusion, to which a study of the 
language has brought one of the greatest philologists of our day, M. Meillet, of 
the College de France. If these two premisses are granted, it seems difficult 
not to arrive at the conclusion stated above—that Tokharian is a separate 
branch of the Indo-European family, and that its speakers came to Asia by a 
different route from that used by the satem-tongued Indians and Iranians. 


T. A. SINCLAIR. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
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SOCRATES AND PLATO IN POST-ARISTOTELIAN 
TRADITION—I. 


IN a previous article, I have attempted to summarize the evidence of 
Aristotle about the relations of Socrates and Plato in the development of the 
theory of Ideas. It may be of interest nowto carry the enquiry further, and to 
see whether writers later than Aristotle have anything of importance to say 
about the whole question of the general intellectual relationship between the 
two men. In particular we must enquire whether or how far they regard or 
say anything to lead us to regard the Dialogues of Plato as a record of Plato’s 
own thought or as a biographical account of the thought of Socrates or—a 
third possibility—as both at the same time. And, in addition to this, we shall 
have to attempt some estimate of the value, if any, which we can put upon such 
statements—an estimate which would depend in its turn on our answer to the 
question how far they had access to original sources of information no longer 
extant. 

We can think of two possible sources from which information might be 
derived which would help us to judge about the historical character of Plato’s 
portrait of Socrates. One would be Plato himself, so far as information could 
have been derived from him personally apart from a reading of his published 
works ; and the other would be independent accounts of Socrates by others 
who knew him personally. But on looking into the evidence we find that the 
information which can be traced to the latter source is extremely slight, so 
slight indeed as to be almost non-existent. It will be convenient, therefore, to 
consider it first and get it out of the way before going on to the first source, 
which is by far the more important. 

Of these independent accounts of Socrates we have, of course, extant in a 
complete form only the Memorabilia of Xenophon. Xenophon is quoted freely 
by later writers, both for sayings of Socrates and for incidents of his life. But 
as he founded no school and left no tradition behind him, we know as much 
about his evidence as the later writers, so that he does not fall within the scope 
of the present discussion. The question of interest for us is whether we can 
find in these later writers any trace of an independent source of information 
about Socrates outside of both Xenophon and Plato. And we can say at once 
that the traces are of the scantiest. The only sources quoted are Aeschines 
and Antisthenes, both of whom are quoted by Athenaeus as late as the latter 
half of the second century A.p.! Antisthenes alone of the two founded a 


Krauss’ introduction to the Teubner edition of 
the fragments of Aeschines, p. 28. 


1 Aeschines’ works were still extant as late as 
the time of Philostratus (about 200 A.D.). See 
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school, which might possibly have preserved such a tradition. The story of 
Zeno’s first introduction to Crates the Cynic (Diog. Laert. VII. 3) suggests, as 
Zeller pointed out, that the Cynic school made some sort of claim to have pre- 
served the true Socratic tradition. So that it is just possible that fragments 
of this may have come down through Zeno to the Stoic school, besides the 
information that he gained from his Academic teachers. But this is purely 
problematical, and no conclusion can be based on such a bare possibility 
Aeschines’ dialogues appear to have had a high reputation as a true portrait of 
Socrates, and we have considerable fragments of his Alcibiades still extant. It 
cannot be said that these throw any light on our particular problem. But we 
can see from Diogenes (II. 20; III. 36) that there were writers such as 
Idomeneus of Lampsacus, an historian of the end of the fourth century B.c., 
author of a book zepi trav Ywxpaticdv, who seem to have been concerned to 
‘write up’ Aeschines as the true Socratic, at the expense of Plato. 

The corrections of Plato which we can derive from these sources are, 
however, quite apart from their doubtful historical value, extremely small in 
amount. In any case, being mainly concerned with questions of the incidents 
of Socrates’ life, they do not concern us here. And we can dismiss at the same 
time the other attacks on Plato’s account of these that we find in Athenaeus, 
attacks which do not from any point of view deserve much discussion. In 
general, Plato seems to have been accepted as a safe authority for the facts of 
Socrates’ life, though he is not often quoted as such, either Xenophon or some 
unnamed writer being more frequently used. 

We must, however, recognize that there is some trace, scanty though it is, 
of an attempt to correct Plato’s account of Socrates from other sources. We 
need not linger over the stories which represent Socrates himself as objecting 
to the portrait that Plato drew of him (e.g. Diog. Laert. III. 35; Vita Anon. 
Plat., ed. Didot, p. 7). It is very doubtful whether any of the dialogues were 
written during the lifetime of Socrates. But there is a passage of more serious 
interest which refers to the general range of his interest in philosophical 
questions. Sextus Empiricus (Adu. Logic., 371, 372) asserts that Socrates was 
only interested in ethical matters according to tovs aAXous avTod yvwpipous, 
whereas Plato ascribes to him an interest in all branches of philosophy, and 
represents him as interested in definitions and virtues and laws and constitu- 
tions and the universe (xocpos).1 He seems to refer to the Timaeus as his 
authority for the last point, which shows that he is not dealing so much with 
questions of definite views ascribed to Socrates, as with the kind of thing that 
would interest him. The value of the statement depends largely, of course, on 
the authorities to which Sextus is referring. He quotes Timon of Phlius—not 
a very reputable witness—as denouncing Plato for this, and it is possible that 
he was relying for his statement on Timon alone. Of the writers personally 


SiSacKxareiov wav iw IiXdrwvos x.7r.X. The extant 
fragments of Aeschines certainly bear this out. 


' With this cf. the passage from Dionysius of 
Helicarnassus quoted by Krauss (loc. cit., p. 19): 
ol Tay HOcKav Siaddywv ronral dv hv 7d Dwxparixdy 
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acquainted with Socrates he mentions only Xenophon, but there seems no 
reason to doubt that he could have had access to the works of other writers 
such as Aeschines or Antisthenes. 

This, then, is the most that we can say—and that only very tentatively 
and hesitatingly—that it is probable that these writers did not represent 
Socrates as discussing the kind of questions or putting forward the kind of 
views that some of the Platonic dialogues ascribe to him. If this were 
absolutely proved, however—and it certainly is not—it would not take us very 
far. It would merely be negative evidence, and as such would not be con- 
clusive. For there might have been sides of Socrates which he did not show 
them, or which they did not wish to record. At the most their silence on these 
points would be a fact which called for some explanation. We cannot, how- 
ever, assert with any confidence that they were silent on these points. And, in 
general, we have to recognize that there is next to no Socratic tradition in 
later times independent of that which comes to us through Plato. 

We turn, then, to the tradition, such as it is, which comes down from 
Plato himself, through those who knew him personally such as Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Speusippus, Xenocrates, and Hermodorus. I have argued in 
the previous article that these men must at the very least have received 
personally from Plato the general information about his intentions in writing 
the dialogues. Particularly, if the dialogues were not intended to represent his 
own view at all, but to be purely a biographical portrait of Socrates, that fact 
must have been perfectly well known to them, and must in all human 
probability have been handed on by them to their successors. They must also 
have been accurately informed about at least Plato’s own idea of his general 
philosophical relations with his predecessors, particularly Socrates. We have, 
then, to trace the passage of the information that they possessed down the 
different streams of the traditions of the schools. And let us start, not with 
the Academy, but with the school in which the study of the history of philosophy 
was first systematically developed. The Peripatetics had just the same access 
to the fountain-head as the Academy, and they would be much more likely to 
have recorded the information that came down to them. 

The Peripatetic Tradition.—Even if we had access to all those works which 
are no longer extant, it is almost certain that none would give us more or more 
reliable information than Aristotle. In my previous article I have discussed the 
interpretation of his evidence as given in the Metaphysics, and have argued that 
there is really no reasonable doubt that he believed the most striking meta- 
physical theory put into the mouth of the Socrates of the dialogues to have been 
the discovery of Plato, and not to have been thought of by Socrates at all, though 
his influence started Plato on this line of investigation. In support of this, I 
quoted the ancient commentators, who certainly take Aristotle to mean this, 
whether they agree with him or not. To the evidence of Alexander, the 
Pseudo-Alexander, and Syrianus there quoted, may be added that of Joannes 
Philoponus (De Aet. Mundi II. 2). It is true that he seems to suppose that 
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Aristotle is suggesting that Plato misunderstood Socrates, which is, of course, 
out of the question. But he leaves no doubt that he takes Aristotle to mean 
that Socrates did not believe in any édéaz beyond or different from the sensible 
particulars (2wxpdrous . 
optCopévou K.T.X.). 

If the first history of Philosophy written, the Puoicady Sofa: of Theo- 
phrastus, had survived in its entirety, we might have more definite statements 
on the subject. But, as a matter of fact, an examination of the available 
evidence makes it very doubtful whether Theophrastus has any more to tell us 
than Aristotle. It must be remembered that he was writing a history of 
opinions on questions of physical science, and it is quite possible that Socrates 
was never mentioned by him. In the Doxographies none of the definite 
opinions on individual questions are ascribed to Socrates. The Ideas, the 
tripartite division of the soul, the idea of the soul as self-mover, of which we hear 
first in the Phaedrus, are all ascribed to Plato, without mention of Socrates. 

It is true that in the introductory summaries something is said of him 
both by Hippolytus and Galen, but only in general terms, while he is never 
mentioned subsequently by either of them in connexion with any particular 
The actual passages are as follows : 


. . TAS év TOs aicOnTois Koworntas EnrobvTos TE Kal 


opinions. 

Hippolytus (Diels, Dox. Graeci, p. 567): ‘O pév ody Swxparns yiverat 
"Apyerdov tov guvatxod axpoatns* Os TO yveOt GavTov TpoTiunoas Kal peyaryv 
cXOANY svaTHaas Ecxe TavToV TOV wAaOnToY ixavwrepov Tov IIhdTwva, adTos pév 
pndée ovyypaypa xatadito@v. o S€ Ilkdtov THY Tacav avtod codgiav 
atvopakdpevos avvéotnce TO SidacKkareiov pi~as opmod gvotkny nOcKHV 
OcaNEKTLKNHDV. 

amopaktapevos suggests, perhaps, rather a general influence than the 
adoption of any particular view, and the last clause certainly ascribes to Plato 
the union of the three branches of Philosophy. But it must be remembered 
that this is one of the passages in Hippolytus where, according to Diels, he is 
drawing on a source much inferior to that which he uses in other passages. 
(See Diels, p. 153.) 

Galen begins with a comparatively long introduction in which he explains 
that Socrates was the first to treat Philosophy as a guide to human life, while 
earlier speculation had dealt entirely with physical questions. Then comes the 
usual historical summary in which, after mentioning Archelaus, he goes on : 

ouTep LwKxparns axpoaTns KaTaoTas ToANOIs Kal T@V DoTEpoy yeyovoTwY Kal 
TOV KaT avUTOoV altos TOD didocodeiv EiduKpLVaS yéyovE Kal TOUS, ETUyEevOMeVOUS 
oyedov &rravtas ws eitreiy pirocodias émiBupntas arrépnve . . . TAdtwv toivuy 
pddiota Suevnvoyas tov addov eri girecodiay édOovtwv, ws av gain tis, 
avetwidbQovov tiv LwKpaTLKHY papTUplavy TAapPETXHKwWS TIS 
apyaias Neyouévns ’Axadnpias caripée. 

It is impossible to say how far this vague phrasing implies an identity of 


interpolation. It does not occur in the parallel 
passages in Stobaeus (see Diels, pp. 14, 287). 


1 Diels is clearly right in regarding the men- 
tion of Socrates in the Pseudo-Plutarch as a later 
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particular views. Here, also, there is no further mention of Socrates in 
the accounts of the views held by different thinkers on particular 
questions. 

Now these passages clearly tell us very little. But, little as it is, a glance 
at a further quotation may make us suspect that it is more than Theophrastus 
himself thought it necessary to tell us. In Simplicius’ commentary on Aristotle’s 
Physics there is the following passage (Simplicius, In Phys., VI. v. 20-25; Diels, 
Dox. Gr., p. 484): 

‘O pévtor @eddpactos tovs adXouvs wpoictopncas ‘Tovtos’ dyoiv, ‘ ém- 
yevouevos Idatav rH pév S0En kal TH Suvdper mpotepos Tois 5é ypovars baTepos 
Kal THY TEL THY TpaypaTeiay Trepl THS MpwTNS pirocodias troinaodpuevos érrédwxev 
éavTov Kai Tols hawopévas arypduevos THs Twept dicews iotopias, év H Svo0 Tas 
apyas BovnreTtat troveiv K.7.X. 

This is a direct quotation, and it is clear that it is the first mention of 
Plato in the historical account. Here, at any rate, there is no statement about 
the influence of Socrates, or of any of his predecessors, on Plato. Nor does 
the tone in which Plato is contrasted with these predecessors suggest that his 
admired master, Socrates, is one of those to whom allusion is made here. 
After this introduction Theophrastus goes straight on to a statement of Plato’s 
own views—a statement, incidentally, which, as Diels points out (p. 485, n. 1), 
appears to be drawn directly from Aristotle’s account in the Metaphysics. The 
natural conclusion seems to be that Theophrastus tells us certainly no more 
about Socrates than we can learn from Aristotle, and very likely nothing about 
him at all. On the other hand, he tells us a good deal about Plato’s views. 
Most of his information here is about his views on physical questions, mainly 
drawn from the Timaeus. But, so far as we can rely on the accounts in the 
Doxographies, certain views on important subjects, which Socrates is repre- 
sented as holding in the dialogues, are by Theophrastus ascribed to Plato 
without mention of Socrates. 

In a much later Peripatetic author, Aristocles of Messene, the teacher of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, we find an historical account which has been thought 
to ascribe to Socrates a much greater share in the formation of Plato’s views, 
at any rate in the Theory of Ideas, than this other evidence would suggest. 
The extant remains of this writer begin with an account of Plato and what he 
owed to former writers. The actual words referred to are: 

Ody Heiota Sé nal Lwxparns, avTo 8) TO eyopmevon, éyévero Trip érl Tupi, 
xaBatep autos bn Ildkatwr. evdvéotatos yap av Kal Sewods aropioar trepi 
TavTos OTOVoV, eTEeLanveyKe Tas Te HOLKAS Kal TrONLTLKAS oOKéWets, Ett SE THY 
Tept TOV ide@v, TPATOS emuyerpnoas opitecPar*> tavta Sé éyeipwv AOvyov Kal Tepi 

avrwv Entav, €pOn TrerevTHOaSs. 

Burnet (Plato’s Phaedo, p. xlvii) characteristically asserts that this is 
‘the true Peripatetic interpretation’ of Aristotle’s account. But he offers no 
arguments in support of this view. On the face of it, it does not appear to be 
an interpretation of Aristotle’s account at all, but an account given by 
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Aristocles himself, with no indication at all of the authority on which it is 
based. As an interpretation of Aristotle’s words it seems to me absolutely im- 
possible, and in direct contradiction to the interpretations of all other com- 
mentators. At the best it is couched in very vague and general terms, and 
altogether I can see no reason for attaching much value to it as an indication 
of the teaching of Aristotle or his immediate successors. 

| Before leaving the Peripatetic tradition, there is still something to be said 
about their account of the ethical views of Socrates and Plato. There are 
familiar statements in the Nicomachean Ethics to the effect that Socrates 
believed that virtue was knowledge, and that dxpacia was impossible. And 
there are similar statements in the Eudemian Ethics. Now such assertions 
could quite naturally be made about the Socrates of the Protagoras, or indeed 
of most of the earliest dialogues. But equally certainly they could not be made 
of the Socrates of the Republic or the Phaedrus, or even of the Meno. It has, 
however, been argued that these assertions are only intended to apply to 
Socrates, the dramatic figure in some of these earlier dialogues, who is selected 
as a suitable example of a particular view which Aristotle is anxious to deal 
with. But it is difficult to maintain this interpretation in view of the much 
more definite statements on the same subject in the Magna Moralia. This is, 
of course, a later work of the Peripatetic school. But it is none the less strong 
evidence for the tradition that springs from Aristotle himself. We have the 
authority of Burnet (The Ethics of Aristotle, p. xi) for saying that it cannot be 
later than the third century B.c., and that it ‘ is, therefore,’ in his words, 
‘ evidence of the school tradition at a time when there was still a school with a 
living tradition.’ 

The passage in question occurs in the brief historical sketch at the 
beginning (Magna Moralia I. 1. 5-7). Socrates, we are told, tas yap aperas 
éruotnpas émroie. This, the author argues, involves that ai apetai macat Kat’ 
avrov év TO AOYLOTLK@ THS Wuys wopiw, which in fact means, he goes on, doing 
away with the unreasoning part of the soul altogether, and therefore doing 
away with md0os cai 700s. Plato, as contrasted with this, dvetAero rHv Wuyny 
els Te TO AOyoV Exov Kal eis TO Aroxyor OpOas, Kal anédwKev ExdoToV apeTas 
mpoonxovoas. This the author approves. But he objects to the further de- 
velopments of Plato’s views, in that they confuse virtue with THY Tparypatelay 
tiv wmép taya0od. There is no need, he argues, to connect questions about 
virtue with questions about Being and Truth: for they have nothing in common. 


This is as clear a statement as we could have that views of the kind put into | 
the mouth of the Socrates of the Republic and the Phaedrus were not the | 


views of the historical Socrates, but were a development of Plato’s. And it is 
clear that the Peripatetic school of this period had, or thought they had, an 
established tradition of interpretation of the Platonic dialogues, and that on 
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Socrates. Nor does there seem any good reason for doubting that this tradi- 
tion went directly back to Aristotle himself. 

This is the extent of the recorded evidence of the Peripatetic school. We 
cannot tell with any certainty how much further information can be traced 
back to the same source. It was among the Peripatetics that the writing of 
histories of philosophy first developed, and the countless later biographers 
and doxographers traced a great deal of their material back to them. Besides 
Theophrastus, another pupil of Aristotle’s, Dicaearchus, seems to have been a 
voluminous writer, and to have been much used by later writers. He wrote 
among other things, a rept Biwv, which is quoted five times by Diogenes. But 
nothing is quoted from him by name which has any bearing on our subject 
We turn, then, to the other great school which was in direct contact with 
Plato, his own foundation, the Academy. 

: The Tradttion of the Academy.—The Academic tradition, from which one 
might naturally hope to receive the fullest and most reliable information on 
the subject, proves on investigation to be extremely disappointing. And the 
reason for this is clear. The Peripatetic school became more and more identi- 
fied with the study of the history of philosophy, so much so that in later years 
the term Peripatetic became almost identical with historian of philosophy, while 
their contributions to positive philosophical theory are of small papentanens. 
The Academy, on the other hand, from the very beginning showed itself 
interested in finding out what the truth was rather than what this or that 
philosopher thought about it. The immediate successors of Plato, it is true 
had something to say about his life, though very little of this has come par 
to us, and nothing which has any bearing on the subject. But their real 
interest lay in the development of their own views, and we know from Aristotle 
that on important subjects (e.g. the relations of the mathematical to the ideal 
numbers) they differed from the views of their master. In later years, of 
course, the Academy departed from Plato's teaching still more widely ond 
became for a time the great Sceptical school. 

There appears a momentary tendency to a different line of activity in the 
person of Crantor, a pupil of Xenocrates, who is described by Proclus (Comm 
in Tim. 20D) as the first Platonic commentator. He wrote a commentary wn 
the Timaeus, and his opinions on several points in the interpretation of that 
dialogue are quoted by Plutarch and Proclus. He seems to have derived hints 
from Xenocrates, although on important points he differed from him (see 
Plutarch, De An. Procr. in Tim. 1012D). But we have no record of any other 
commentary of his, and no quotation preserved which has any direct bearin 
on the subject. It is perhaps worth mentioning the remark of his quoted - 
Proclus (loc. cit.) 6s [Crantor] 6 Kal ox@mrecOa pév dnow adrov [i.e. Plato] 
vo ad TOTE, WS OUK AUTOV dVTAa THs ToONLTELas EbpeTHY, GAXA peTaypawavTa Ta 
AvyuT rian, an allusion to the stories of Solon and the Egyptians in the 
Timaeus. There would hardly have been much point in the sarcasm unless 
Plato had claimed, or was supposed by his contemporaries to claim, originality 
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in the political theories of the Republic. But, as evidence, this does not amount 
to much. And after this we have no sort of evidence from the Academy on the 
subject for about two centuries. 

We meet the Academy next in the person of Cicero. Cicero is known to 
have studied there, and his philosophical works are recognized to be, in the 
main, translations or summaries of Greek originals. Among these originals 
two of the most important are Clitomachus and Antiochus, who both in their 
time taught in the Academy. Large passages in Cicero’s works have been 
traced directly to them. But, mixed up with this, there are considerable 
portions which go back to Stoic or Epicurean originals, and it is not always 
easy to be certain about which is which. In all cases, however, we have to 
remember that the philosophers quoted were primarily interested in establishing 
their own views, and that they usually tried to interpret Plato so as to be able 
to claim his authority in support of these. This obviously weakens their claim 
to be taken as serious evidence. They may, of course, have had some kind of 
traditional or written evidence on which they based what they said of him. 
And it is not likely that there was any strong and definite evidence of this kind 
which directly contradicted their account. But that is the most we can say. 

We find, then, throughout, the reference to Plato of most of the views 
most commonly associated with his name. Thus in passages derived most 
probably from Antiochus (Post. Acad. 30-32), the belief in the éééa: ‘iam a 
Platone ita nominatam,’ is given as among the opinions which his followers 
received from him, as also is the distinction between knowledge and opinion. 
Or in the passage probably derived from Clitomachus (Prior Acad. 124) the 
tripartite division of the soul is referred to him. Again we find that the words 
of Socrates in the dialogues are constantly quoted as evidence of Plato’s view. 
A particularly obvious case is a remark like ‘ ex quo illa ratio nata est Platonis, 
quae a Socrate in Phaedro explicata’ (Tusc. Disp. II. 53). But it must be 
observed that he also at times uses the dialogues as authority for the opinion 
of Socrates. Thus in the Posterior Academics Varro (who represents Antiochus) 
states that Socrates was interested in matters of conduct, and that he inculcated 
virtue, ‘ut e Socraticorum libris maximeque Platonis intellegi potest.’ We 
find the same lack of definiteness on this point when Cicero himself is putting 
the sceptical position in arguments probably taken straight from Clitomachus’ 
writings. Thus he suggests in the Posterior Academics that Plato really had no 
positive opinions, because he argues on both sides in his writings. And again 
(Prior Acad. 74) he says, firstly, that so many dialogues have been written at 
length which make it certain that Socrates held knowledge to be impossible. 
And he goes on to argue that Plato would not have developed the consequences 
of this view in so many books if he had not believed in it himself. He con- 
cludes with the curious remark, ‘Ironiam enim alterius [i.e. Socrates], 
perpetuam praesertim, nulla fuit ratio persequi.’ If this really represents 


Clitomachus’ arguments it will hardly increase our respect for his clearness of 
thought. 


But the whole treatment is typical of the results produced by the 
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tendency of the time to manipulate the historical evidence in the interests of 
some particular philosophical view. 

But there are certain statements of a more general character which showa 
much more definite view on one historical point. This will be clear from three 
quotations. The first is from the De Finibus, where the information is probably 
to be traced to Antiochus. ‘ Nisi enim id faceret, cur Plato Aegyptum pera- 
grauit ut a sacerdotibus barbaris numeros et caelestia acciperet? Cur post 
Tarentum ad Archytam? Curadreliquos Pythagoreos, Echecratem, Timaeum, 
Arionem Locros, ut, cum Socratem expressisset, adiungeret Pythagoreorum 
disciplinam eaque, quae Socrates repudiabat, addisceret ?’ (De Fin. V. 87). With 
this may be associated the statement in Post. Acad. I. 15-18, which is to be 
referred to the same original authority. Socrates, it is explained here, did not 
arrive at any positive views or lay down any dogmas. It was the influence of 
Plato on the Academy and the Peripatetics which led to the formation of a 
regular system of philosophy, a result which Socrates would not have desired. 

Our second quotation is from the Tusculan Disputations, where Cicero is 
supposed to be using a Stoic original, possibly Posidonius. ‘ Platonem ferunt, 
ut Pythagoreos cognosceret, in Italiam uenisse, et didicisse Pythagorea omnia 
primumque de animorum aeternitate non solum sensisse idem, quod Pytha- 
goram, sed rationem etiam attulisse ’ (Tusc. Disp. I. 32). 

Finally, we have the most definite statement of all, in the De Republica 
(I. 10), which comes most probably from the Stoic, Panaetius. Scipio is there 
represented as making the usual assertion that Socrates was exclusively in- 
terested in matters of human conduct. Tubero replies that he cannot under- 
stand how this tradition has come down. For no one gives us fuller information 
about him than Plato, and he represents him as interested, not only in these 
matters, but also in ‘numeros et geometriam et harmoniam . . . Pythagorae 
more.’ Scipio replies that this is so. But after Socrates’ death, Plato travelled 
in Italy and came into contact with the Pythagoreans, and bought the books 
of Philolaus. ‘Itaque cum Socratem unice dilexisset eique omnia tribuere 
uoluisset, leporem Socraticum subtilitatemque sermonis cum obscuritate 
Pythagorae et cum illa plurimarum artium grauitate contexuit.’ 

We here get a clear expression of a definite view. The Socratic and the 
Pythagorean influences on Plato are sharply distinguished and even opposed. 
Some of the most characteristic views put into the mouth of the Platonic 
Socrates are declared to be derived from the latter of these two sources, not 
from the historical Socrates at all. So the portrait of Socrates in the dialogue 
is definitely represented as being entirely unhistorical in important particulars, 
the figure of Socrates being used as the mouthpiece of Plato for the expression 
of views which Socrates himself never held. This is one of the most striking 
pieces of evidence that we have so far found. There can be no doubt about the 
meaning of the opinions expressed. But, unfortunately, there can be no such 
certainty about their historical value, or about their ultimate origin. Certain 
facts may, however, be noted which have some bearing on these points. 
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We must observe, to begin with, that this view seems to be part of a 
Stoic tradition; for even Antiochus was only half an Academic. This, how- 
ever, does not tell against it, at any rate by comparison with the Academy 
of the day, which had departed from the original thought of Plato at least 
as far as any other school had. But where does the Stoic tradition come 
from? Something may have come down from the Academy in earlier 
times. Both Zeno and Chrysippus, the ‘ second founder’ of Stoicism, studied 
there at one period of their lives. It would be tempting to trace back the view 
of Socrates to a Cynic tradition, going back through Crates to Antisthenes. 
Bnt such temptations must be resisted in the entire absence of all positive 
evidence. And perhaps after all such conjectures are unnecessary. For we 
have in the familiar statement of Aristotle in the Metaphysics quite sufficient 
basis for the development of the whole of the views here outlined. The detail 
of the purchase by Plato of the books of Philolaus comes from Aristoxenus 
(Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, p. 324). And beyond this there is nothing 
that could not quite well be a gloss by the writers themselves, or by any of 
their immediate predecessors. So that once more we are face to face with the 
doubt whether there is any definite information on the subject besides that 
which comes down from Aristotle to his school. If this doubt is well-founded 
all that we can conclude about the tradition of the Academy is the negative 
fact that there was probably no definite tradition and no published information 
which positively contradicted this account. 

G. C. FIELD. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 
(Continued from the ‘Classical Review,’ Vol. XXXYV., p. 97.) 


Kis “Epp. 
112 modAa &€ kdyxava Kara Katovdaiw evi Bodpw 
ovAa AaBwv EreOnxev ernerava* Adpmero SE HAE 
tTnrOoe pioay icioa mupds peya Saropevoro, 


THESE lines conclude the account of Hermes inventing the primitive method of 
producing fire by friction, and it is evident that the writer had in mind ¢ 308: 


mept de £iAa Kayyxava Ojxav, 
= , , , 4 7 
ava maXdat repixnra, veov Kexearpeva xadxy, 


cf. also e 240. Gemoll accordingly in his edition (1886) read ata AaPwv, and for so 
doing was rebuked by Messrs. S. and A. in their best dogmatic manner: ‘ Gemoll’s 
ava cannot be accepted ; ovAa is sound, though the meaning is not certain.’ In other 
words: ‘ Whether ovAa makes sense or nonsense, it is right.’ Finally, they say that 
ovAa probably means ‘whole,’ and this translation is, I think, confirmed by 1 137; 
but then it follows that the hymn-writer was flatly contradicting the xexeaopéeva in 
Homer’s line, and knew no more about fire-lighting than these trenchant editors. 
Ignition fuel has a character of its own, and from this point of view Gemoll has the 
advantage. 

I proceed to ernerave, here treated as a quadrisyllable, although just before 
érnetavovs (61) shows that the author knew that properly it had five syllables, as 
5 89, ¢ 86, n 99, 128, 8 233, k 427, v 247, 0 360, Hes. Op. 517, will prove. There is, 
of course, one other black sheep: We find (Hes. Op. 607) érneravév. avtap érara 
at the end of the line, but éryeray’ is undoubtedly the true reading there. Here there 
is a difficulty in recognizing the truth, for if érnerav’ be necessary, as I maintain it is, 
then Adyzero is impossible. Now if experimentally we remove the obstructive A, 
which might easily have come from an uncrossed uncial A preceding, we get duzero, 
and this uox mil suggests at once dymrrero (for dva-rréro, avertaro), ‘shot up, 
certainly a more graphic expression than the traditional Aapzero. 

I do not find ryAdce Gicav icioa rvpds quite so satisfactory as is commonly 
supposed. ¢vcav (D’Orville, Hemsterhuis) is the most natural correction of the 
tradition (picav E, ¢ifav cet.), and here is taken to mean ‘jet’ or ‘blast,’ but in the 
Iliad it has the sense of ‘bellows,’ as also in Herodotus and Thucydides. Then, 
again, a flame ‘ sending afar a jet or blast of fire’ has more sound than sense to boast 
of, for what is a flame except a jet or blast of fire? I suggest that the poet said 
something slightly different, and not open to any charge of tautology—not ¢icayv, but 
agevowv, the noun from ddevw, ‘to singe’ (cf, etw B 300, € 75, Hes. Of. 705). The two 
lines would stand thus: 


ava AaPwv ereOnxev ernerav’* aymrero de PASE 
tnAdo’ adevory ieioa rupds peya Saropevoto, 


‘a flame sending far the scorching-power (i.e. heat) of fire.’ 
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116 tédpa & vroBpvuyias EXixas Bos efAxe Ovpace, 


Either ¢pi:Bpixouvs (Barnes) or troBpixovs (Ludwich) is commonly read for 
vroBpvxias (MSS.), ‘under water,’ which is absurd. iroBpiyxas is perhaps possible, 
as compound adjectives in early epic are usually of three terminations; but the 
ending -ias seems to point to -vias and to an original participle, for something more 
than a mere constant epithet like ¢A:xas is wanted here: ré¢pa BeBpvxvias (cf. Hes. 
Sc. H,160) is probable. For the shortening before Bp compare the usage of Bpéros in 
Homer passim, dudiBporos (B 389, etc.) BeBpotwpéva (A 41) Bpaxiwv. There is no 
instance, I believe, of 8p lengthening a short syllable in thesis—that is, the second 


syllable of a spondee. Hermes dragged the two cows (GeGpuxvias) ‘ lowing all the. 


time.’ The perfect participle marks a continuous state. 


11g éyxXivev & exvrAwie 80 aidvos reropycas, 
epyy 5 Epyov orate tapwv kpéa riova Snuy. 

There is much difference of opinion about 119. S.and A.say the MSS. reading 
seems Satisfactory and complete in sense; Gemoll says it is absolute nonsense (‘ ganz 
unsinnig ’). 

Non nostrum inter eos tantas componere lites; 
but it is hardly possible to add Virgil’s ‘Et uitula tu dignus et hic.’ If éyxAivov 
means much the same as éxvAuwé5e, as we are told (v. S. and A.), then one of them 
might surely be dispensed with. So I will suggest tentatively: 


kXivas 8’ eAxvorivda &:’ aiwvds re Topnoas 
Epy €pyov orafle* Tapwv Kpéa riova Snup 
orraev apd’ oPeXoiot werappeva Sovparéouwt, 


‘ By a pull he turned them on their sides (they were on their back, 118) and pierced 
the spinal cord.’ With €Axvorivda (Hesych.) cf. dvagavdd and SteAxvorivda raifew, not a 
new game by any means. The éy- or éx before xAivas is merely a metrical addition 
that would become necessary after éxtA.wée appeared. Obviously neither is required 
by the sense. The alteration in the stops gets rid of the obnoxious é¢ before épyov 
and apd’, but if anyone would preserve drra 8’ he can easily do so by reading rapev 
in 120; to me the dactyl seems preferable. 

123-4 seem to be spurious. odpxas, the opening word, cannot be distinguished 
from xpéa (120), and the final remark ra 8 avrov xeir’ ei xwpys, flat and weak 
in itself, is in conflict with 127. 


€ od ”~ 4 , / , 
I25 ws €Tt viv Ta peTacoa ToAvxpovint wepvace 
Snpdv 51) pera Tavta Kai axptrov. 


Perhaps tepéveoor for ra péraooa (=‘ thereafter’), which is quite useless with 
pera tavta to follow, nor can mepiacr be right. The hides could not grow. 
wep €aci? 

127 ‘Epps xappdodpwv ciptoaro wiova épya. 

Hesychius is the authority—the insufficient authority—for this title of Hermes. 
The MSS. are unanimous against it; they are only divided between yappodepwv Mx 
and xdppa dépwv p (Allen). I have a second objection. There are many adjectives 
compounded with -¢pwv in the early epic vocabulary. The first part is usually an 
adjective or adverb—e.g. caddpwv, repippwv. I cannot find any noun in this position, 
certainly none like x¢ppa. There seems to be only doAddpwv, but Homer uses only 
Sododpovéewy and SoAodpocivn; and for SoAddpwy we have to rely on Stanley’s 
emendation of Aesch. Suppl. 750 SovAddpoves, where Valckenaer’s ovAddpoves is 
certain. 
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Again, the absolute irrelevance of the epithet here is very striking. I submit 
that the ¢épwv of all the MSS. is right, and that Hermes had something in his hand 
to facilitate his work, though there must be some uncertainty as to its character. I 
suggest cxdApa, ‘a fork’ or ‘ forked stick’ (cf. cyaAis). The initial sigma might 
easily be lost after “Eppjs. 


In 129 xAnporaAns seems better than xAnporadXcis, Let the little god have his own. 


132-3 and 136. See C.R., November, 1916. To what is said there I would add 
that Seta (Ruhnken), for this form is clearly indicated by the tradition (MSS. 78e« or 
noe), may be a later substitute for an original 75vs, as in the cases discussed in 
Homenica on @ 64. So here dts drdp F’ ovS ds ewereiPero, giving of its correct 
position. 

143 ovde ris of SoAty7ns. Read ovdé oi eis, cf. E. 603. 

ris ot is a later metrist’s ingenious correction of a double hiatus, and his blunder 
has apparently never been questioned, though the digamma was retained longer in 
effective force by ot than by any word in the old epic vocabulary. 


149 xa rool rpoBiBav: ov yap Krurev, ds Tep Em’ ovdet. 

Passing mpof.Bav with the remark that rpof.Bds is probably right, and would be 
the better reading (v. Monro on o 555), I am bound to protest against the concluding 
phrase ws mep én’ ovde. The plain sense, ‘just as on a floor,’ makes no sense, for 
Hermes was walking on the floor, otherwise ov yap xrirev would be nothing to 
wonder at. The difficulty has arisen from the confusion of A and A, and the remedy 
is both easy and certain, ds eri ovAw, or, as we might write it, ws ém’ iovAw (cf. A 319), 
‘as if (walking) upon down.’ odAos= Lat. wellus. The high antiquity of this Hymn 
is apparent throughout. 


155 irre ov, wovxtAopnra, ToOev Tdd€ vuKTos Ev Opy 
Epxyn avardeinv emriespéve; viv oe par’ oiw 
h Tax’ dunxava Seopa rept rAevpyow €xovra 
Anroidov vrd yxepot duex rpoPvporo repjoey, 
n oe hepovta pera£d Kar’ ayKxea pynrAnTevoev. 
éppe waAw: peydAnv oe marip epirevoe pepypvav. . . « 


The opening line is not a double question, but should be read with za@wyv for 
wo0ev : ‘ What ails you, cunning schemer, that you go out in this way in the night- 
time?’ Maia is not asking for information. She appears to be fairly well acquainted 
with his doings already. She is chiding her baby materno more (cf. Homerica o 201). 
For oe pad’ ow here and 282 cé y’ diw is doubtless the true reading. 

In 157 4 tdx’ or 7 td4y’ (Barnes) does not satisfy the requirements of the 
passage, and in nowise accounts for the reading of M dvvay’ or Svoray’. I think this 
points to torar’, which would go with wepjoev, 158 cf. A 232, and 8 685 torara kai 
ripara vov evOdde Seurvnceay. 

The addition of the 6 to this adverb seems to me to be the result of an attempt 
to reach some adjective that might stand with dyjyava, and dvcaxa would be a 
success if the metre did not stand in the way. Proper punctuation gives torara its 
true construction and emphasis : 

borat’, aunxava Seopa rept rrevpyor Exovra, 

Anroida’ td yepoi Siéx rpoPvpoo repnoey, 
‘ Now I think you will pass this portal for the last time, with your body helplessly 
bound, in the grip of Leto’s son.’ 


In the next line M has ¢épovra, all the other MSS, AaBévra, from which most 
editors read Aa@évra (Matthiae). So Goodwin, ed. Allen, 1893 ; but S. and A., 1904, 
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read ¢épovra, which is not by itself equivalent to dyew xai pépewv, though they try to 
make it out to be so, In these glens there would be something dyev, but little 
or nothing ¢épev, But this is of little moment, for they share the general miscon- 
ception of this line, that it is the second ‘ of two co-ordinate alternatives, whatever 
the reading or translation,’ If there be any alternative at all to Hermes falling into 
the hands of Apollo it is in éppe réAw, and not in 159, which has been utterly ruined 
by some senseless attempt to make it serve for what it was never intended. The 
supposed alternative, that he would be a professional thief, is ridiculous, because it 
was the very thing he intended to become: repijow dyAnréwv Spxapos efvas (175) is 


the height of his ambition now, his realized ambition later on. What Maia said was 
almost certainly 


pnde AaOovra pe tavra Kar’ dyxea pynAnteioey, 
‘and you will not unknown to me go thieving in these glens,’ This is merely the 
result that will follow his capture by Apollo. 

Then she loses patience and says éppe radu * which does not mean ‘go back 
again to the scene of your depredations’ (S. and A.), but ‘go back where you came 
from,’ or in plain words, ‘I wish you had never been born.’ This would, of course, 
solve every difficulty, and entirely prevent the tragedy of Apollo chaining him up for 
good and all. peragv is not so remote from pe tadra as it seems at first sight. If the 
final -ra were lost, we rad is but one letter short of pera<é>v. But after all the 
decisive factor here is the sense of the passage ; and though this hymn is unfortunately 
far more defective and corrupt than any other in the tradition, still the changes 
I have suggested are, I submit, not altogether lacking in graphical probability, and 
entirely satisfactory in respect of meaning. 


163 prep én, Ti pe TavTa TiTVOKEAL HUTE TEKVOV 
/ “ , “ ‘ \ ” r io 
vyATLOV, Os para Tavpa pera Pperiv aiovAa, ode 

tapBaXéov, kai pntpds vraideidouxev Evurras ; 


This passage bears out my last statement as to the tradition. 
evidently unsuitable, and Pierson’s Sedioxeac is in reality a metrical error. M reads 
para roAXa evi dpeciv dppeva (ratpa . . . aicya is Ruknken’s conjecture, and aiovAa 
is borrowed from Y 202, where id’ dicvAa is the true reading). There seems to be no 
sufficient reason for rejecting M’s reading. Briefly I would suggest this: 


, — 
TLTVOKEat 1S 


parep éun, Ti pe Tavt’ drorvfeat HUTE TEKVOV 
vyTiov, Os para roAAGd peta pperiv dppeva oide, 
tapBaXdéov Kai pntpds vraWedockds Everras ; 


‘Mother mine, why do you thus alack-the-day me, as if I were a silly baby who has 
a stock of childish ideas in his head, a timid thing afraid of mother’s scoldings’ 
(appeva, i.e. vyriy=childish). Hermes claims that he is not the ordinary innocent 
infant that he describes és ... évurds. The description is a delightful one, but 
would be spoiled by saying that a baby was not a bargee, or only to a slight extent 
qualified to use what Schol. B on Y 202 elegantly calls tas wapa 7d xaOjxov Acyopevas 
dmwedds. Yet many editors seriously accept this absurdity here. In 167 Bovxodéwv 
for the corrupt BovAetwy is surely absolutely and finally barred, whatever be its 
graphical attractions, by the fact that it inevitably classifies Hermes and his mother 
with the animals he has just lifted. Read xvdaivwv, ‘ glorifying thee and me for ever 
and ever.’ I find that Dyroff has already made this suggestion. Cf. N 348 and 350, 
where it is used as here of a mother and son. 


173 Kaya Tis doins érBHjoopas hs TEP ’"AroAXwv. 


It is impossible to believe that the author of this hymn is responsible either for 
kayo or for ris cous. Metrically there is no difficulty in the transposition rs dains 


a. a Se - 
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kai éyé ; but not only is ris 6oins a glaring example of the later Greek article, but the 
epithet is one that no one could possibly think suitable to the character of such an 
unconscionable imp as this infant Hermes. If a superfluous sigma were removed 
from this unsatisfactory ris éoins, would it not be easy for the palaeographic eye to 
discern the possibility of a new division of the letters to this result ? 

thos ins Kal éywv emcBnoopas As wep ’AwoAAwv 
(cf. IL 173 rs pev ifs), ‘in a while I also will enter upon the same office as Apollo.’ 
Note the accentuation in E éovyjs. Even ris pév tis itself would be a good reading 
here. 

176 ef Sé p’ épevvyjcer’ Epixvins Anroos vids. 

This is the true ending of this line (v. C.R., May, 1916) as also of 189, 
416, H. Apoll. 182, and Hes. Sc.H. 202 (MSS. Anrovs), The transference of épixvdijs 
to its proper owner—Leto like Maia is a retiring personage—is confirmed here by 
the fact that we get rid of a very improbable future indicative, and recover the 
optative with its epic elision (v. Homerica, pp. 14, 53 Sq.). 


180 Read ropOjow ypvodv re, dAis 7’, which will scan, while xai xpvoov will not. 


187 evOa yépovra 
KvwoaXov etpe vepovta tape O00 Epxos GAwijs. 
Tov mpdotepos mporterr’” Eprxvdns Antdos vids * 
"2 yépov ’Oyyxnoroio Barodpore roujevros. 

Considerations of space forbid me to discuss the many attempts to restore the 
corrupt tradition of 188. I begin my investigation with Barodpore in the first line of 
Apollo’s address to the old man. The first step is to decide whether this epithet is 
to be regarded as merely formal, as for instance 436 Bovdove, pnxaviwra, or as 
descriptive of the work in which the man was actually engaged at the moment. 
Surely it is the latter, for we cannot reasonably think that Apollo was exercising his 
power of divination when he said ‘ thorn-clipper,’ ‘hedge-trimmer.’ It is then a safe 
conclusion that 188 was intended to explain and justify this particular form of 
address, and, if so, it is certain that xvwdaAov must be the seat of the corruption. We 
cannot have any animal, either donkey or cow, in the line at all. The indications so 
far are in favour of 

. . edpe Sperovra mapet ddov Epos aAwijs. 
Néwovra seems to be a modification of Spérovra (cf. Barodpore) made to suit the 
intrusive xvdédadov, to which the expelled word probably bore some superficial 
resemblance. I find this in xvwédov6’, i.e, kvwdovr: (kva, to tear + od0vs), a very proper 
term for a ‘ bill-hook’ for trimming hedges (v. ‘ Falx’ in Rich’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities for an illustration) : 
‘He found an old man by the roadside trimming the fence of his vineyard with 


a bill-hook.’ 
ae ke Oe. 


MANCHESTER, 











A PEISISTRATEAN EDITION OF THE HESIODIC 
POEMS. 


No one who has read with reasonable attention the Works and Days, the Theogony, 
the Shield, and even the fragments of the lost Hesiodic poems, can have failed to 
notice a peculiar feature. Again and again a passage, be it longer or shorter, is 
followed by what may be called, if not a true ‘ doublet,’ at least an ‘ echo’—a second 
passage reproducing the general idea, and often the more prominent verbal details of 
the preceding lines. In fact, in these poems we have a series of variants or alternate 
versions. Editors of the Hesiodic works have indeed drawn attention to many of 
these ‘echoes,’ but (to the best of my knowledge) they have been content to let the 
matter rest when they have drawn a distinction between ‘prima’ and ‘altera recensio,’ 
and havs labelled one or other of them as ‘spurious.’ Yet this feature in the 
Hesiodic vulgate is surely of the highest interest and importance. How came these 
variant passages to be ‘stitched’ together, and when was the stitching done ? 

In these pages I shall attempt—lI. to establish, if I can, that the vulgate is a 
conflation of two or more versions;# II. to point out the inference to be drawn, and 
to suggest a date for the formation of the received text. 


I 


I begin with an annotated? list of the relevant passages. 

(1) Ll. 1-10. As is well known, the Prelude was rejected by Crates, Aristarchus, 
and ‘others.’ But earlier still Praxiphanes had pronounced it spurious on the ground 
that he had seen a copy in which these lines were not found.* As early as c. 300 B.c., 
then, the Prelude formed part of the current text of the Works, though here and there 
antiquaries might find a copy in which the passage was absent. If, indeed, |. 6 is 
imitated by Aristophanes (Lys. 772 sq.) and Euripides (Tvoades 612 sq.), the Prelude 
must have stood in the current fifth-century text also. 

(2) Ll. 72, 76. The verses are obviously alternative, but may not belong to the 
class of ‘ doublets’ which we are considering. The latter may have been arbitrarily 
introduced to replace |. 72 (which= Theog. 573), or the former may have been quoted 
as a parallel in the margin, and have ‘crept’ into the text at a relatively late date. 
It should be noted, however, that Origen cites this passage, omitting ll. 68, 70-72, and 
so avoiding the double mention of both Hermes and Athena. Probably these lines 
had been excised from Origen’s text in consequence of some critical censure. 

(3) Ll. 116-120. Two parallel versions seem to be conflated, or, rather, stitched 
together: A, ll. 116 eoOAa de ravra—118 apOovov;® B, ll. 118 of & €GeAnpoi—120. The 


1] can here deal only with the Works and 
Days: as for the other poems, ‘spatiis exclusus 
niquis, praetereo,’ 

2 For the evidence adduced in the notes I 
depend almost entirely on Rzach’s magnificent 
edition (Teubner, 1902), 

3 Crates rejected the Prelude on the ground 
that it might be prefixed to amy poem: the 
objections of Aristarchus are unknown. 

4 See Proclus, Praef. in Opp. Dimitrijevié 


(Stud. Hes., p. 8) has pointed out that the copy 
seen by Praxiphanes may well be the same leaden 
copy which was shown to Pausanias on Mt. 
Helicon. The latter describes the document as 
‘defaced by time,’ but does not say that the 
script was archaic, This copy need not, there- 
fore, have been primitive or earlier than the 
fifth or sixth century. 

5 We must assume that the - uu-- needed to 
complete this version was cut out by the conflator. 
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general sense in both passages is the same, and the éc@Ad 5¢ rdvra—dpovpa—avroudrn 
of A are echoed by civ éoOdoiow rodteorv—epya—éGeAnpoi of B. I hesitate to suggest 
the larger possibility—that these alternatives may originally have followed oifios 
(1. 113), though this would give the truer sequence: conditions of life—old age— 
death. 

It is noteworthy that 1. 120 is omitted from all the MSS., and is extant only 
in the citation by Diodorus. To this line Spohn proposed to subjoin Frag. 82 
(Rzach, ed. II.), vvai yap rote Saires Eeoav, Evvol 5€ Pdwxor | dOavdrowws Geotor xarabvn- 
rois tT’ avOpwros.' Ido not think it has been noticed that this conjecture is supported 
by the citation of Dicaearchus (af. Porphyry de Abst. IV. 2), rots madasods Kai 
éyyis Oeadv, yor, yeyovoras. If these lines really stood after 1. 120, I assume that 
the variation between the texts of our MSS., of Diodorus, and of Origen, variously 
reflect the effects of critical action on this passage. 

But whether or no Il. 120, 1204, b, are to be admitted, it is all-important to note 
that both A and B (Il. 116-119) are quoted in conjunction by Dicaearchus (uw. s.): 
that is to say, the conflated version was current in the fourth century B.c. 

(4) Ll. 169, 169a-b?-173. Of these lines, 169 appears only in a late MS., into 
which it has been introduced from the scholium of Proclus. 169a-b, though probably 
covered by the same scholium,’ are extant only in the Geneva papyrus. All three 
were doubtless omitted from the archetype of our MSS. in consequence of the 
condemnation by certain critics as recorded by Proclus. L. 169) should certainly be 
restored on the model of 1. 142, and consequently 169, 169a-b, must have followed 
1. 173, where Weil and Rzach place them. 

The group is a combination of two alternative versions: 4A, ll. 172 sq., B, 169, 
169a-b; dAPB.0« Hpwes in the former being answered by the metrically equivalent rnAov 
ax’ a@avdrwv, while totow serves as a ‘cue’ in both. If Pindar, Ol. II. 70 sqq., is 
indeed an imitation of 169, 171, B must go back at least to the sixth-fifth century ; 
but evidence for the coexistence of A and B is lacking. 

(5) Ll. 169c-d, 174 sq. For the restoration of the former couplet see C.Q. 
VII. 219 sq. Prefixed to ll. 174 sq., it certainly ruins the évOoveiacrixov of pnxér’ 
érect’ @peAXAov, and on that score was ejected by critics (see Proclus on 1. 169). 
But it offers no difficulty if placed before ll. 176 sqq. I therefore distinguish 
two alternative versions: A, 16gc-d, 176-178, and B, 174-177, 182 sqq. The 
author of A chose to introduce the Iron Age with the conventional formula 
(cp. ll. 127, 143, 157), whereas the author B judged it more effective to plunge straight 
in just as did the poet of Il. 504 sqq. (see below, p. 146).4 

(6) Ll. 178-181. These lines (of which the last three are bracketted by Lehrs 
and others) are strictly parallel with the ‘endings’ of preceding races (cf. ll. 138-142). 
I take them to belong to the same version as 169c-d (which also contained the lines 
176-178), and to be answered by the pessimistic challenge of the alternative ending, 
ll, 200 sq. 

The poet of ll. 180 sq. may be the same who wrote Il. 485-490: both half- 
humorously indicate impossibilities by asserting that so and so will happen—if 
something most peculiar first takes place. 

If 1. 179 is imitated by Theognis (1. 192), this version of the close of the Iron Age 
was current in the sixth century. 


1 Both lines are quoted by Origen: the first 
alone is cited by the scholiast on Aratus 103. 

2 I number the new lines of the Geneva 
Papyrus 169a-d, not (as Rzach) 1690-e. 

3 The actual reading of the scholium is rotrov 
kal rov éfjs ws PAnvagwiers eLorxlfover Tov ‘Howddov. 
Schoemann changed réy into rovs ; but Proclus 


may, in fact, have had in his text only 169, 169a, 
the additional lines 169)-d having already dis- 
appeared. For other testimonia relating to 169 
see Rzach’s larger edition. 

# Very possibly 174 sq., 504 sqq., are by the 
same hand. 
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(7) Ll. 182-201. Some at any rate of these lines (e.g. 182-184, 190-192, 195-201) 
belong to the same version as ll. 174 sq. But in what remains we have two pairs of 
doublets: a. Ll. 185 sq. are echoed by Il. 187 sq., and ynpdoxovras toxjas and ynpav- 
Tevou Toxevowv are almost ‘cues.’ £8. LI. 189 xecpodixac!+193 BAdwe F 6 Kaxds Tov 
dpeiova pwra, 194 are exactly parallel in idea with ll. 190-192: moreover, yepodixar— 
eri & Spxov opetrac in B can hardly be independent of 8ixn 8 év yepoi—ovdé ris evopKov 
Xapis in a. 

Editors have not failed to note that Il. 197-200 are imitated by Euripides, 
Medea 438 sq.; but the full extent of the imitation has not been traced. The opening 
lines of the lyric passage (ll. 411-413) are parallel to the general idea of Hesiod 189 sqq., 
and particular points of correspondence are as follows: 


Eur. Medea. Hesiod. 
412 Sq. Oewv ovKere rigtis apapev. 187 ovde Dewy driv ciddres. 
420 SvoKéAados. 196 dvoKxéAados. 
438 Spkwv xapis. IQO evdpkov xapts. 





If the first of these parallels is admitted to be genuine, we may feel sure that the 
text used by Euripides was identical with our own—ze. that the fifth-century text was 
a conflated text like our own. There is no other evidence as to the age of the 
variants unless Theognis, |. 821 (oi r’ aroynpdoxovras atipafover toxjas) is an imitation 
of 1. 185. 

The variants distinguished in this section are subvariants within the second of 
the two main versions of the Iron Age. It may be well to distinguish these two 
versions as wholes, summing up the results of (5), (6), (7). 





A. B. 
169¢-d. 174-177: 
176-181. 182-184. 
a. 185 sq. 8B. 187 sq. 
a, IQO-192. B. 189 xetpodixar+193 BAdYe, etc., 
194, 195-201. 


(8) Ll. 225-237. Two versions are combined, A. LI. 225-229; B. Ll. 230-237. 
In the former, Sixas . . . iOeias and initial roio1, as compared with i@vdixkyo. and 
similarly placed roto. in the latter, constitute direct points of correspondence. 
Further, cipijvn & ava ynv Kovpotpddos (1. 228) contains implicitly the idea explicit 
in ll. 232-235, and (apart from their metrical equivalence) ovdé zor’ avrois, etc. 
(ll. 228 sq.), and ov8 éxi vnov, etc. (Il. 236 sq.), are identical: war and sea-faring are 
both plagues. 

Callimachus (Hymn. Dian, 122-132) surely knew both A and B. LI. 232-234, 
representing B, are quoted by Theophrastus and Plato, while A (1. 228) was known 
to Euripides (Bacch. 420 Eipjvnv kxovporpogov). Finally, Pindar (Ol. II. 62 sqq.) 
certainly imitates this passage as a whole, and, as his words ovdé wévriov vdwp 
(rapdooovres) indicate, was familiar with ll. 236 sq. of version B. 

(9) Ll. 238-247. The lot of the unrighteous, as that of the righteous, is twice 
stated. L. 238, common to both versions, was followed by A (ll. 239-241?) and by 
B (il. 242-247). Initial trois d6¢—dixnv—Kpoviéns . .. Zevs in the former are answered 


2 There is surely a lacuna after 1. 239: very 
possibly ll. 244 sq. originally stood here. The 
lacuna would be filled, and the omission of these 
two lines by Aeschines when quoting Il. 240-247 
would be explained. Their transference may be 
due to Alexandrine meddling. 


1 The remainder of 1. 189 may well have been 
supplied by the conflator, but it may be retained 
as balancing xaxdyv jexrijpa, etc. ovbx éorar (1. 193) 
is a similar addition : if this verb be removed 
aidws will naturally be coupled with dixy, écovrac 
being understood. 
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by roiov & (again initial)—ajpa—Kpoviwr in the latter. Moreover, the essential idea 
of ll. 240 sq. (loss suffered by the whole state) is merely particularized in ll. 245 sq. 

Chrysippus (ap. Plut. Mor. 1040c) quotes ll. 242 sq., Aeschines (de Fals. Leg. 158) 
cites ll. 240 sq., but in Jn Cites. 134 reproduces Il. 240-247 together (omitting Il. 244 
sq.). The conflated versions, then, formed part of the Hesiodic text current in the 
fourth century. 

Combining the results of this and the preceding section we may recognize the 
following two versions of the Rewards of Equity and Iniquity: 


| A. | B. 
225-229. 230-237. 
238 sq., <244 Sq.>, 240 sq. | 242 Sq., 246 sq. 


(10) Ll. 249-255. Once more two versions are to be distinguished,! each 
following on |. 248: A. LI. 249 éyyt’s ydp—251; B. Ll. 252 tpis yap—255. In 
both versions the sense is exactly the same; and there are the following particular 
points of correspondence: the quasi-cues ¢yyis yap and tpis ydp; €v avOpwrow: and 
émt xOovi rovAvBoreipy ; aOavaro: and a6. Zynvds didraxes ; Ppdfovras boot oxodujor Sixyow 
and gvAdooovuciv Te Sixas Kai oxéTALa Epya. 

A is possibly imitated by Theognis, ll. 1147-9; but for B we have no evidence 
earlier than Clement of Alexandria. 

(11) Ll. 298-307. The two versions are: A. LI. 298-301, B. LI. 303-307; the 
groups adAAa avy’. . . epydfev—girey . . . Anunrnp—pPidrov miprAjor Kady, in the 
former being strictly equivalent to coi 8 épya. . 
Bidrov tAHOwor Kadwal. 

L. 299 (from A) is quoted by Chrysippus (ap. Plut. Mor. 1047 sq.), ll. 299 sq. by 
Cornutus (first century 4.D.). B (Il. 303 sq.) is indirectly cited by Plato (Laws gora), 
and ll. 304-306 may perhaps be imitated by Aristophanes, Wasps 1114 sqq. There 
appears to be no evidence for the early coexistence of the two versions, though this 
is purely accidental. 

(12) Ll. 392-404.2 Two versions, each originally following yupviv 8 apdew 
(l. 392), are combined: A. LI. 392 «i y’ dpia, etc.—396 eriddow;? B. Li. 397 
epyafev—4o04. In A éepya . . . Anpirepos essentially corresponds to ¢pya .. . of B; 
but in the latter ll. 399 sqq. (ujmrore aiv raideror, etc.) are obviously only a diffuse 
version of ll. 394 sq. (unrws Ta pérace xarifmy, etc.). 

No definite evidence for the early existence of these versions, in combination or 
separately, is forthcoming. 

(13) Ll. 410-413. Two versions are conjoined: A=ll. 410 sq., B=Il. 410 pd 
dvaBdrXrAcrOar+ 412 perern Se tor Epyov 6feAAec—413, the beginning of |. 412 having 
been changed by the conflator when uniting the two versions. 

Ll. 411, 413, express exactly the same idea in different words, and the 
dpBoruepyds avnp of B is surely an attempt (by a rival bard ?) to ‘improve’ on the 
eTwotoepyds avnp of A. 

(14) LI. 479-490. Lehrs, followed by Goettling-Flach, considers that Il. 487 sqq. 
should stand above ll. 481-484, and Steitz would reject ll. 491 sq. The latter point 
may be taken first. LI. 448-492 are devoted to the double operation of ploughing 


. Korpeitv—ty Sé Oeot venerwor— 


1 Perhaps ll. 267-269 constitute a third. Other- 
wise we have (1) the ‘immortals,’ (2) the ‘im- 
mortal guardians of Zeus,’ and (3) Zeus himself, 
all engaged on thesame task. If a third version 
be admitted, note that it is probably imitated by 
Sophocles, E/, 174 sq., Zevs, 8s épopg wavra. 

2 Lehrs (Quaest. Ep., p. 90) regards 393-404 
as a ‘double recension.’ Steitz (Werke u, Tage 


d. Hes., p. 121) would eject 396-404. 

3 I regard od’ érierphow as a stop-gap, added 
by the conflator in fitting the two versions 
together. But the preceding line, though earlier 
than the date of conflation, is probably not 
original; like all the personal allusions in 
Hesiod, it is dragged in. 
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and sowing. Surely it is the most natural thing possible that at the close of this 
section the poet should revert to the vital precept with which he began: Ill. 491 sq., 
then, merely recall the advice given in ll. 450 sq. The inversion proposed by Lehrs 
is quite unnecessary. There is no dislocation, but two alternate versions succeed 
one another: A. LI. 479-484; B. Ll. 485-490. The «i 5€ xev jeAiowo tporns apdors of 
A and «i 5é xev oy’ dpdéoys of B are practically ‘cues.’ Inthe remainder of each there 
is indeed no verbal correspondence ; but the ultimate sense is the same—‘ if you sow 
too late, you will have a bad crop’—though the poet of B chooses to express this by 
Saying ‘only a miracle can save you’ (cp. above on Il. 180 sq.). 

There is no early testimony bearing upon the former of these versions: 
Aristophanes (Birds 505 may perhaps imitate 1. 486, but this is far from being 
certain. 

(15) LL 493-535. Probably three alternative versions are here combined: 
A. LI. 493-499 (with ll. 500 sq. subalternative to 498 sq.) ; B. LI. 504-523; C. 493, 
524-535. It is possible that in ll. 536-560 alternate sequels to these versions are 
combined, but this matter I leave.’ 

That ll. 500 sq. are a mere echo of ll. 498 sq. hardly needs demonstration, so 
close are the verbal parallels depyds dvijp—xevejv . . . €Arida—ypyifwv Biro of A 
with Kexpnpévov avdpa—eéAris ovx ayabn—ro py Bios apxios ein of B. 

Of the three main variants A is probably the original; B the work of a rhapsode, 
who saw the opportunity to introduce a striking picture of winter, but who preferred 
(cp. ll. 174-175) to plunge 7” medias ves ; C the work of a poet who sought to produce a 
rival version, yet started off from the same point as did the author of A (note the 
‘cues’ dpn xemepin, Grote, and tyate xeepiy 67’). That B and C must be separated 
seems certain; for (1) to connect ll. 524 sqq. with what precedes is to restart a 
sentence which has already run a lengthy course ; (2) both passages present pictures 
essentially the same—the rigours of winter and their effect on man and beast (cp. 
especially ll. 512 sqq. and 529 sqq.); (3) tpoxaAdv2 .. . yepovra in B and tpirod: 
(yépovrc) in C cannot have been reached independently: the poet of C has deliberately 
set himself to cap his rival’s conceit (or vice versa). 

There is no early witness to A: 1. 493 is quoted by Aristeides (second century 
A.D.), and 1. 494 is imitated by Virgil (Georg. I. 257). B, however, is better attested : 
ll. 504 sqq. are imitated by ‘ Orpheus,’ Frag. 16. 1-7 (Abel), where perhaps ovde tis 
avopav | mpoBAdcKewv peydpwv Sivarac covers also ll. 494 sq. of A; ts avéyov Bopéw is 
adopted by Aratus; Sappho, Frag. 42. 2 (Bergk, ed. IV.), may be reminiscent of 
ll. 509-511; and, lastly, 1. 509 is certainly imitated in the Shreld (1. 376). B was 
therefore known as far back as the sixth, if not the seventh, century. C was 
of course known to the critics of the third-second century B.c., since Crates had an 
alternative reading (? conjecture) for puvAidwvrres (1. 530) ; Tpimods (1. 533) is possibly 
the original of the rpiodas odovs of Aeschylus (Ag. 80). But C must have been 
familiar as early as the sixth (or seventh) century, for in the considerable Berlin 
fragments from the Swuitors of Helen (Rzach, Frag. 96, 1. 91) apy €v ciapuwy dre 7’ 
&rTptxos ovpeoe tikes: is indubitably imitated from 1. 524. 

(16) LI. 618-662. Three versions may be distinguished: A. LI. 618°-640 (with 
643-645 following ?) ; B. Ll. 641-645; C. Ll. 618, 646-662.4 


3 L. 648 may have been common to both 4 
and C, and have been read after |. 618, where an 
apodosis is needed. LI. 633-640, however early, 
are perhaps not original. Whether by the 
original poet or a later this personal reminiscence 
is dragged in. 

¢ LI. 649 sqq. or 654 sqq. may be more or less 
accretion. 


1 LI, 502 sq. are both awkward and in a wrong 
context. Schoemann proposes to place them 
after 1. 497, but the neighbourhood of 1. 596 
would provide them with a more congenial home, 

2 I take it that the author of C used this word 
as equivalent to xuprév (cp. Shakespeare, Jem- 
pest II. ii. 259), and by substituting rpimrod: added 
a further detail—‘ bent over a stick.’ 
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In all three groups the initial lines are to the same effect, ‘ when you take to sea- 
faring, (I will instruct you).’ Is it likely that a single poet would thus begin his 
subject thrice over? Again, our previous experience inclines us to recognize eér’ dv 
at the beginning of A and C as ‘cues.’ Further, a certain rivalry is perhaps 
perceptible: A has its personal reminiscence (ll. 633-640), and C must have one like- 
wise (Il. 650-660) ; 11. 637 sq. in A may have suggested 1. 647 xpéa re mpodpvyeiv Kai 
Aipdv arepréa (though verbally this and the ending of 1. 646 seem to be imitated 
from Il. 335, 404). 

The testimonia relating to these passages are not illuminating. Ll. 618 sqq. 
inspired Theocritus, Epigr. 1X. 1 sq., 5 sq. ; ll. 635 sqq. were known to Hermesianax 
(say, 340 B.c.), but whether Il. 628 sq. are really imitated by Aristophanes and 
Euripides is doubtful. LI. 632 sqq., however, may well be the original of Solon’s 
O pev Kara movrov aGAGrat ’Ev vynvoiv xpplwv oikade xépdos ayev (Frag. 1 3, ll. 44. sq.). For 
B there is no witness earlier than Aratus 154. In C, ll. 646 sq. probably imitate 
ll. 335 and 404, as above stated; 1. 649 was known to the Alexandrine critics,! and 
on inadequate grounds marked as spurious by them; in 1. 659 év@a, if local, must be 
a reference to Theog. 22 sqq. Quite apart, then, from the date to be assigned to 
Amphidamas of Chalcis, C has every appearance of being a relatively late version. 

(17) Ll. 678-694. Somewhat doubtfully a double version may be assumed :2 
A. Ll. 678-681, 689°-694 ; B. Ll. 682-688. Noteworthy points of correspondence 
are as follows: L. 691 (A) is a doublet of 1. 687 (B) ;° and in 1. 694 (A) and 687 sq. 
(B) we have distinct paragraph-endings.® 

A (|. 694) may be imitated by Theognis, ll. 401 sq., and Pindar, O/. XIII. 47; 
but the language is perhaps merely proverbial. JB (1. 686) is surely the original of 
Timocles, Frag. 35. 1, Tapytpidv eorw aia xai yvx7 Bpotois; but the passages cited by 
Rzach from Pindar, Theognis, and Alcaeus, though generally parallel, are not likely 
to be imitations. 

(18) LI. 765-768. A =ll. 765 sq., B=ll. 769, 768 (sic).’ 

In A wjpara & éx AwGev have a close verbal echo in mpepai eior Avds rapa p. of B. 
Probably B arose in consequence of objections to beginning the Month-Calendar with 
the last day of the month. In that version ll. 766 sq. (tpinxada, etc.) would pre- 
sumably have been placed at the end of the Calendar, where it would have been 
introduced by ravpor 8 aire toacn. 

Both the Theogony and the S/weld (and, so far as we can judge, the fragments of 
the last poems) show the same feature—the occasional occurrence of passages 
parallel in sense, often introduced by ‘cues,’ and often showing common verbal 
characteristics. It would, however, occupy too much space to detail all these 
passages, and the examples already adduced from the Works will be sufficient for our 
purpose. 


II. 


If it be granted that such passages in the Hesiodic poems are doublets, what 
follows ? 

First, we have to do not with casual alternatives which have ‘crept’ into the text 
from the margins. The number of these passages, and the extent of some of them, 


would suggest that a long passage had inter- 
vened, making resumption necessary. 

5 So Hermann. 

6 Hermann proposed to place |. 687 after 1. 677. 

7 The same order is followed in the fourth 
century Rainer papyrus (Rzach’s A) as in the 
mediaeval MSS. 


1 T.e. Aristarchus (see Dimitrijevi¢, Stud. Hes., 
Pp. 139). 

2 So Hermann, who regards 682 sq. as alter- 
native with 1. 678. 

3 In |. 68 translate uh 5’, ‘But donot.. .’ 

* Assuming that an original ‘cue’ elapwwds 
5’ dddos (or d. 52 ef.) has been altered by the 
conflator. As the text stands eiapwds 3’ obros 
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the ‘cues’ which introduce them, and the stop-gaps which link them together, suff- 
ciently dispose of any such explanation. The vulgate text can be nothing else than 
the result of deliberate conflation by an editor whose aim was to produce a standard 
version. Whether this editor had the use of manuscripts or wrote down the poems 
from word of mouth, he found that the tradition was not uniform: now and again his 
authorities would diverge, one rendering a passage in one way, another with variations. 
How were such variants to be dealt with? Many of them would be venerable, 
others (less venerable perhaps) were valued for their intrinsic beauty, others were 
popular favourites. One principle would satisfy all demands: ‘Gather up the 
fragments that nothing be lost.’ Accordingly, whenever the versions diverged, the 
alternative passages were both (or all) incorporated, being simply placed one after 
another, with only so much alteration or addition as would enable them to be read 
consequently. 

When did this process take place? Certainly not in (or after) the Alexandrine 
period ; for not only were certain of our alternatives known to the critics and even 
censured by them [see above, (4), (5), etc.], but such a method of editing was the very 
reverse of the critical ideal.2 The fourth century is almost equally out of the 
question. There is reason to believe that at its close (temp. Praxiphanes) the vulgate 
was in almost universal use, and Aeschines actually quotes a conflated passage. Nor 
is the age of the Sophists and the fifth century a more likely period. Though we 
cannot point to citations of conflated passages, a text of Hesiod, uniform in all but 
quite small verbal points,* was then obviously current. Did Pindar in the early fifth 
century know the conflated Hesiodic text? It would be as hard to deny as to 
affirm this; but it is possible or probable that he knew both the main versions 
whether separately or in combination. But however this may be, in the early fifth 
century knowledge of Hesiod was so widespread that to believe that so revolutionary 
a change in the text was then possible is impossible. 

It is otherwise when we come to the sixth century. Dimitrijevic¢® indeed 
concludes that in the sixth century the Hesiodic poems (the Works, at any rate) were 
read practically in the same form in which they are read to-day, but that can be 
admitted only as applying to the respective episodes of the poems, and not 
necessarily to the variant passages. Can the conflation have taken place in the 
sixth century? Such a conclusion is, I believe, almost inevitable. For (1) the 
primitive mode of editing (for which we cannot, however, be too grateful) as well as 
other considerations seem to forbid a lower date than ¢. 500 B.c.; and (2) the fact 
that the latest in date of the Hesiodic poems, the S/ield, is manifestly a conflation of 
two or more versions indicates that there was a distinct interval between the original 
composition of that work (? 650-600 B.c.) and the date of conflation. 

As everyone knows, Hereas of Megara (whose date according to Wilamowitz is 
the third century B.c.) charged Peisistratus with having suppressed a line reflecting 
adversely upon Theseus, Sevds yap puv Ereipev Epos Ilavornisos AiyAns.© What value, 
yap Tiv abrhy yeypaypévar elo dudvocay), and were 
at a stand to choose between them. 

4 Plato's citations of ll. 122 sq. might be 
thought to indicate that the text was still un- 
stereotyped; but since Plato’s two quotations 
are not consistent, it is natural to conclude that 
he was quoting from memory. 

5 Stud. Hes., p. 10. 

6 Ap. Plut. Thes. XX. (=Rzach, Fr. 105). It 
may be noteworthy in this connexion that 
Theseus becomes more popular in Attica towards 
the close of the Peisistratean period (cp. Bury, 
Hist, of Greece I, 213). 


1 Poor or unaccommodating variants may 
have been omitted, but the nature of the variants 
preserved indicates that practically everything 
was retained. 

2 If the editor meant only to produce a 
standard containing all permissible variants (be- 
tween which rhapsodes might choose), his pur- 
pose must have almost from the first have been 
ignored. But the presence of stop-gaps is against 
such a supposition. 

3 Cp. the scholium on 0. 535-541 (ap. Sandys, 
Hist. of Class. Schol. I. 142), whence it appears 
that Aristarchus, Zenodotus, and others, recog- 
nized 535-537 and 538 sq., 541, as variants (els 
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A PEISISTRATEAN EDITION OF THE HESIODIC POEMS 149 


if any, has this accusation? (1) If there was not widely current a tradition that 
Peisistratus had somehow influenced the Hesiodic text, what charge could be more 
ludicrously ineffective ?1 (2) obviously the verse in question must have been absent 
from the current version, which (by implication) was generally regarded as Athenian 
in origin.2 In the third century, then, there was in use a version recognized as 
‘Athenian’; and then (and presumably for some time previously) it was believed 
that the Athenian tyrant had ‘edited’ the Hesiodic poems. How far, then, was this 
tradition genuine? That it is found in no other author and at no earlier date is not 
in the least significant. The remains of Greek critical literature are too slight to 
afford grounds for objection to an argument ¢x stlentio. And however we regard it, 
the mere ‘ edition’ of a well-known poet would have been regarded by the historian 
as a detail not worthy of record. Do our own historians record the appearance of 
Theobald’s or Malone’s editions ot Shakespeare? So far, then, as external evidence 
goes, the Peisistratean edition of the Hesiodic poems is scarcely less strong—if we 
value quality rather than quantity—than the case for the Peisistratean edition 
of Homer.* 

As it stands, the unsupported statement of Hereas would indeed be no rock on 
which to build a theory. But is it unsupported? Is it a mere coincidence that on 
the one hand an edition of the Hesiodic poems is attributed to Peisistratus, and on the 
other the poems themselves cry aloud of conflation? That conflation, if I have not 
proved too feeble an advocate, must be placed between the seventh and the fifth 
century. And Athens is the one centre where, in this period, the edition could have 
been produced, and which, subsequently, could have imposed it upon the Greek 
world. It is the fact that we have two (or more) versions ‘ stitched together ’* into 
one—that is the grand argument in favour of a Peisistratean, or at least a sixth- 
century, edition. Theconclusion of Dimitrijevi¢,’ after weighing the evidence for the 
Homeric recension, may be equally applied to the Hesiodic : ‘ etsi destituti essemus 
testimoniis illis, per hypothesim ponenda esset eiusmodi recensio,’ In a sentence, 
the Peisistratean recension of the Hesiodic poems was an edition which combined in 
one continuous text the divergent versions (or the chief of them) previously current. 

Certain supplementary matters remain to be considered. 

(1) How, it may be asked, can we account for the interest of Peisistratus in 
Hesiod? No doubt Peisistratus would have been familiar with the Hesiodic poems 
from his youth. But his real interest in them and his perception of their value (or at 
least of the Works) as social and political instruments may well have dated from the 
period of his second exile when he was in close touch with Thebes. The essential 
features of his domestic policy were civil peace, justice, and the promotion of 
agriculture ;’? and one way to promote such objects would be, to use modern cant, by 
educating public opinion. If such was indeed his aim, what fitter instrument could 
he have found ready to his hand than the Works and Days? Knowledge of this (and 
of the other) Hesiodic poems would have been spread by means of public recitations 
by rhapsodes at the Panathenaea or other festivals. But the rhapsodes who attended 
such festivals did not always know the same version of the poems, and confusion 


1 As though a foreigner should charge Lord 
Palmerston with having tampered with the text 
of Shakespeare. 

2 It is useless to speculate as to the nature of 
the text on which Hereas relied. 

3 I would not, if I could, try to reargue the 
case for the Homeric recension. So far as 
Homer is concerned I creep beneath the shield 
of Leaf (Iliad I., p. xix.): many of Dr. Leaf’s 
arguments in support of the Homeric recension 


are equally in favour of a Hesiodic recension. 

4 Does this attach new significance to the 
title paywédol, the parrav éréwv dordol ? 

5 Stud. Hes., p. 11. 

6 Hdt. I. 59; Ath. Pol. 15. 

7 Ath. Pol. 16. Perhaps there is a special 
appropriateness, from our point of view, in the 
saying (ib. and cp. [Plato] Hipparchus, p. 2298) 
that the reign of Peisistratus was 6 émi Kpévou 
Bios: cp. Works‘and Days, ll, 111, 169. 
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might result. Thus a standard, recognized text became a necessity ; and to penalize 
no ‘school’ of rhapsodes, as well as to tamper as little as possible with the double (or 
manifold) tradition, a new text, incorporating the divergent versions with the least 
possible changes, was drawn up. 

I suggest, therefore, that political (as well as religious and literary) motives will 
account for the interest taken by Peisistratus! in Hesiod. 

(2) If the Peisistratean edition is admitted, what of the versions which it 
combined? Whether these originated in various localities it is impossible to say. 
But it does appear that A, distinctly the least ambitious and the plainest of the 
versions, is the earliest: probably it represents the various works in their original 
form. The poet of B seems to have felt that the original was too plain, too 
unattractive, and missed many opportunities ; his aim was, therefore, to vivify and 
embellish A, and so we get the enlarged account of the Iron Age and the first of the 
longer descriptions of winter. The passages classed under C are fewer, and their 
author’s aim was less praiseworthy. He seeks not to improve a dull and plodding 
original, but merely to rival the improvements of his predecessor or contemporary, 
whose influence, however, he could not escape: ¢Oovées . . . dowdds dowdy. Whether 
B and C are the work of individual rhapsodes or the current versions of rival local 
schools we need not attempt to decide. 

(3) Dimitrijevié has argued that the modern vulgate text represents an edition 
which became current about or a little before the period of Didymus; that this 
(rather inferior) recension ousted an earlier standard text used by Diodorus, Plutarch, 
Origen, and Clement, and represented by the Geneva Papyrus, No. 94; and that 
this standard text is the Alexandrine recension of the ancient Peisistratean version.” 
This conclusion can only partially be accepted. But since the evidence on which it 
is based is far too extensive to be reviewed here, an alternative explanation of the 
divergence between the text of Diodorus, etc., and the vulgate text can be stated only 
in summary form as follows. The textual notes of the Alexandrine and other critics® 
were probably far more numerous than Dimitrijevié admits.‘ A few lines may have 
been ejected outright ; others, though not deleted, were marked as spurious or 
doubtful or as duplicate. Doubtless, too, all critics did not arrive at the same 
results. Both versions, then, reflect the work of ancient critics. Where the vulgate 
or the alternative recension reject a line or lines, it is because one or other of the 
critics had commented adversely on it, and either the editors or the scribes of 
the recensions had chosen to follow this or that critical pronouncement. 

+ Hueco G. Evetyn Waite. 


achievement. 

2 Stud. Hes., pp. 231 sqq. 

3 For those who edited or in some measure 
studied the Hesiodic poems, see Rzach in Pauly- 
Wissowa, art. Hesiodos, cols. 1225 sq. 

# Our scholia relate only to the vulgate text, 
and naturally do not deal with verses which do 
not appear in that version: the note on 1. 169 is 
exceptional, being retained because its applica- 
tion was misunderstood. 


1 I speak always of ‘ Peisistratus,’ but should 
be well content to substitute Hippias or Hippar- 
chus. In [Plato] Hipparchus, pp. 228c sqq., the 
latter is actually credited with attempts to 
educate country-folk as well as citizens by means 
of precepts which, though not Hesiod’s, are 
Hesiodic. That Solon is also credited with the 
ordinance for Homeric recitation is natural 
enough : democracy does not stop at such trifles 
as the attribution to its hero of an enemy’s 


[Through the untimely death of Mr. Hugh G. Evelyn White the Classical 
Quarterly has to lament the loss of one of the most learned and brilliant of its younger 
contributors. A full account of his career will be found in the Cambridge Chronicle of 


September 17 last.] 
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PINDARICA. 


Ot. I, 105. 
KAvtaion Sadadwreuev tpvwv rrvyais. 


THERE is no established agreement concerning the meaning of zrvyais. The 
scholiasts give three alternatives: (1) rais roujocow éret Siatpeirar eis orpodas Kal 
dvrurtpopous kat erwdds. To the same effect, but more comprehensively, Boeckh 
interprets: artificiost flexus numerorum haymoniae saltationis. Similarly Donaldson, 
Paley, Fennell, and Mezger apply the expression to the artistic turns of poetry; and 
Gildersleeve’s sinuous songs is explained to mean the same thing. Myers translated 
sounding labyrinths of song, which Sandys modified to sounding bouts of song ; but I am 
not sure that I understand their metaphors. (2) Embroidery of song is apparently a 
suggestion of the scholiast, since he remarks that mrvyais is suitably (oixeiws) 
attached to daidardwoeuev and roixiAAcv—worep eri xatacKevdopatos. But we look in 
vain for a justification of rrvxai so employed. (3) Thencomes the counsel of despair 
Upvwv Trvxais: Tois tuvots Kata tepippacwv, for which it is perhaps unnecessary to refer 
to Rutherford’s Annotation, p. 250.4. I cannot think that anyone is really satisfied 
with such explanations, although there are no open notes of dissent. There must be 
some objection which I do not see to the rendering ‘glorious pages of minstrelsy,’ and 
yet mrvx7 is well established in that connexion: Aesch. Suppl. 947 ot8’ &v BiBrAwv 
TTUXais Karerppayiopeva, Where Schuetz rightly finds a reference to charta papyracea 
)( wivaxes. Everyone remembers Gray’s ‘ Knowledge .. . her ample page rich with 
the spoils of time did ne’er unroll.’ 


Ou. XIII. 114. 
” , > ~ / 
ava Kovpouri exvevoat Toot, 


Pindar winds up the Ode with a long catalogue of the winner’s achievements, 
until it occurs to him that he is transgressing the limits which his art imposes upon 
him. So, after concluding that his hero’s triumphs are too many for the eye to 
envisage, he breaks off with the words ava, xov@oww exvevoat roviv. ‘Get thee up 
and swim away with nimble feet’ (Sandys). So far as I have been able to examine 
them, most recent editors take a similar view, as if the victories were a surging tide 
threatening to engulf the swimmer. But what have nimble feet to do with this 
situation? What is needed is rather vigorous strokes of arm and foot together 
buffeting against the waves. On the other hand, the meaning of xov¢os rooiv may 
be inferred from Hom. N 158, xovda rociv rpoBi Bas, ‘advancing on tiptoe.’ Hes. 
Scut. 323, cova BiBas, ‘ with a nimble step.’ So in Pind. O. XIV 17, xovda BiBovr’, 
and N. VIII 18, torapa: &) rooci Kovdors, lightly poised, ready to start in the foot 
race. Soph. Ant. 224, xovdov édpas roda, of the guard hurrying to be in time, 
Eur. Tyo. 342, pa) Kovdov aipy Bhya, of the frenzied Cassandra. There can hardly 
be any question that the text supplies an example of Pindar’s habit when he seeks to 
avoid the tedium of a long enumeration or of a complicated theme by an abrupt 
transition, as in N. IV 33, 7a paxpa 8 efevéeresv épixer pe TeOpos Gpai tr’ erevydpevas, or 
P. VIII 20, eipi 8 doyodros dvabeyev racav paxpayopiav .. . pn Kopos eAOav xKviooy. 
* Oappedeidouv kodhody’ év low rw Oappedeidnv 8s éare 
Kodowdns. 


1 He quotes a ridiculous instance from schol. 
Av. 17, pthrore 


ofy xara wepldpacw elpnxe 
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There is an even closer parallel taken from the seaman’s oar in P. X 51, xwrav 
TXaoov, Taxd 8 ayKxupav Epewwov xGovi x.7.X. 

These considerations make it all the more astonishing that Dissen should write 
‘fac ut levibus pedibus enatent sive vitam percurvant,’ and that Boeckh should remark, 
‘commode translatum cum cursorves essent.’ This interpretation has infected the 
moderns, as may be seen by the curious in Paley’s and Myers’s translations 
(‘ grant them with so light feet to move through life,’ Myers), and in Fennell’s note. 
The difficulty is wholly factitious, and rests on the assumption that éxvedoa: belongs 
to éxvéw rather than to exvebw, And yet the latter verb gives exactly the sense which 
is required, sheer off or swerve aside, as we might describe the characteristic movement 
of a Rugby three-quarters when evading his collarer. The scholia show no sign of 
any reference to swimming ; and their arodpapeiv and droorjva: fit well enough with 
exvevw. The verb is used both transitively and intransitively; and the closest 
parallel to the text will be found in Eur. Phoen. 920, avnp 68 ovxe? airés* éxvever radi, 
where Creon is asked to consent to his son’s sacrifice, and the scholiast gives 
irootpéepev eis Tovriaw. Mr. England is probably right in assigning J.T. 1186 ot & 
cis Td THS Oeod y’ ekévevoas eikdTws to exvedw, which has a causative sense, 1b. 1330 
éfévevo” aroorivat tpoow. For the intransitive use add Plut. Mor. 577b éxveioas tijs 
6600, and with the simple verb A.P. VI. 220 ets 5€ xdravres dvtpov édv vetoas Baidv 
amwhev 6800. éxveve is used of a shying horse in Xen, Eq. 5.4; and with accusative, 
as ‘to avoid,’ in Diog. L. VII. 119 (of the wise man), exvevew yap ra repi Deois 
GUAPT? LATA. 

Pytu. I. 92. 

Metrical considerations cause the modern editors to hesitate between Buecheler’s 
py Sorwbys, & pire, xepdeow edtpardos, and Hermann’s @ ¢didos evrparédois Képdeco” ; 
but I am now concerned with the meaning rather than with the form of the 
sentence. Some think that Pindar is referring to the greed of the cunning courtiers, 
others that Hiero is warned not to be misled by the desire for juggling gains. But 
there is no evidence that cirpdmeAos meant anything but witty or versatile. The 
Thesaurus, which adds fallax, has nothing to rely upon except the present passage. 
For that reason Korte, in his review of Schroeder’s 1900 edition (G.G.A., 1901, 
p. 969), pointed out that there is some MS. support for évrpaméAos, which he would 
adopt with the meaning shameful (‘ein Gewinn dessen sich Hieron zu schamen 
hatte’). He has succeeded in convincing both Wilamowitz (Pindaros, p. 303.) and 
Schroeder (Comm. Pind., p. 12; Pindar ed., 1923, p. 515). They appear to regard 
this interpretation as self-evident, as if it were unnecessary to require something 
more by way of confirmation before adding a new word to the Lexicons. It is true 
that we are referred to P. IV 105 (Jason living in Chiron’s cave), ovre épyov ovr’ éros 
évrpdmeAov Keivowrw eimwv, where évtpareAov is read by most codd., evtpareAov by 
Malone, while éxrpdareAov has some support from the scholia (on 186 a, evtpdzedor ; 
dmaidevtov, aicypdv, 0 extpéyarto dv tis: b, 7 ovTwWS* EvavTiov Kai atoyxpdv [éxOpov 
Schroeder] 6 av tis évtparein [éxtparein Q]). On this evidence Heyne restored 
éxtpameXov to the text of Pindar in the fourth Ode, where the majority of the editors 
have followed him. Although there appears to be no further testimony to the 
existence of évrpdzeXos, éxtpameAos is well established in the sense hateful, odious, or 
monstrous. Cf. A.P. XI 402 éoOwv éxtparéAws ; Epich. fr. 67 éxrpareAoyaotpovs dvovs ; 
Alciphron I 20 éxtporias ofvos: a wine so sour that it makes you flinch, In 
Theogn. 290 #yéovra: (scil. kaxoi) 8 éxrparédovot vopors, it seems to mean ‘ perverse’ — 
in a land where tpis and dvaiSea are rampant. éxrpdredos is thus a synonym of 
drérporos, and if Pindar employed it in P. I. 92, as I see no reason to doubt, the 
scholiast was amply justified in his paraphrase ty €x9pordry giAoxepdeig. That 
eitpdredos and éxtpdmeAos were liable to confusion appears from the scholiast on 
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Ap. Rhod. I. 1003, where a 7d evtpérekov TOV cwydrwv is clearly an error for 
éxtpdmeAov (of the I'nyeveis). I propose to recommend a similar change in Soph. 
O.C. 1541, oreiyopev 45n pnd’ €r’ evtperwpefa, where Jebb labours in vain to prove 
that évrpéreo Oar could mean ‘to hesitate.’ Surely we must read extperdpeOa, casually 
mentioned by Campbell as an alternative to éruwtpepwpefa, but definitely rejected in 
his Pavalipomena. 
Ox, II. 6. 
drt Sixacov févov 
is the reading of the majority of the MSS., forming part of the description of 
Theron. It is obvious that dr: is nearer to the truth than ori, for érus means devotion, 
and its use here is parallel to Jsth, IV. 58, 008 érdcar damdvar, éAridwv Exe’ orev, 
where however Wilamowitz interprets érw as=in the after time. But dixcacov £évov is 
inappropriate, and Hermann’s févwv (following é7:) has met with general favour. 
Whether we choose a further modification by accepting érw, which Mezger treats as 
an accusative of respect, and Wilamowitz as a personified abstraction, matters little. 
The meaning so obtained, ‘ true-hearted in his loyalty to friends,’ is well enough; but 
what disturbs me, and suggests that we have not yet reached the truth, is the 
condition of the scholia, which must be quoted in full: Sixasov févov: rdv pera 
Sixatortvns tovs évovs twrodeyouevov [and further without the lemma, but evidently 
referring to it] £evodoyuxdv: dvi tod Sixasov Kai eis Tovs Eévous* od yap avtds Rv LEevos. 
The last words are a futile attempt to reconcile lemma and interpretation. Next, I 
infer that £évwy cannot have been in the text which the scholiast had before him, for 
in that case he could not have ignored 6m. Further, I maintain that the glosses are 
intelligible only on the assumption that they are interpretations of a compound word. 
What else than a compound adjective can £evodox:«év have been intended to explain ? 
Or, again, if we take the first gloss, rdv . . . imodexdpevov, we shall find that it 
corresponds accurately with the gloss (14b) on the compound dp6éroAw : rov TH EavTov 
Sixasortvy opOovvra Kai owfovta tas modes x.7.A. I infer that a compound once stood 
in v. 6, and that what Pindar wrote was actually dm: d:xadgevov, [The suggestion 1s 
not new, as I find that Karsten made it in 1846, and Bergk adopted it with other 
changes in his second edition ; but as I do not know what their reasons were, and the 
proposal has fallen flat, it seems to deserve resuscitation.] Compounds of this type 
are not rare: beside éyOpdfevos, used by Aesch. Prom. 727, Pindar has dAurogevov 
O. X. 6, puydgevoy O. XI. 17, Oeuigevov dperdv Paean VI. 130, xaxofevos (of Cycnus) in 
schol. O. X. 1gb (cf. schol. O. XI. 16a, 17). Cf also StxasdroAts (of Aegina) 
P. VIII, 22. . 
Headlam has shown that compounds were especially liable to corruption 
(C.R. XV. 17),and some of his examples (e.g. Eur. Tvo. 603, €pnporodis supplanted 
by épiyos wéAus) are very much to the point. Add that in O. VIII. 52 dactexAvray has 
been restored from daira xAvrdév; and there again the scholiast’s paraphrase (69), 
<SaitixAurav> : tiv tas Ovoias aite@ Kai Tas Tuas evddEws TeAovcav, points the way to 
the truth. 
Pytu. V. 57 sqq. 
keivov d€ kat BapvKopmro. 

Aéovres wept Seiuare piyov 

yAGooay ret opi amréverkev UTEpTOVTiaV 

6 8 dpxayéras édux’ "AroAAwv 

Giipas aivg d6By, 

dppa pry Tapia Kupa- 

vas areAns yévotTo pavrTevpacty. 
Stripped of its ornament and reduced to bare prose: ‘ The roaring lions fled in 

fear of Battus when (or since) he delivered the speech from over the sea: for [6¢, i.e. 
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avri tov yap] Apollo inspired them with alarm in order that he might prove true to 
his word given to Cyrene’s guardian.’ Everything fits together without jars or 
pressure. The yAaooa vreprovtia, which is resumed with pavredpaciy, is the famous 
oracle quoted by Hdt. IV. 155: Barr’, eri dwvijv FAGes* dvat S€ we PoiBos ’ArdAdov | 
és AcBinv wéures pndrorpddov oixierppa. Aristarchus and Didymus both adopt this 
view without hesitation, differing only to this extent—that whereas Aristarchus 
attributes the expulsion of the lions to certain érwdai, which Apollo provided, 
Didymus much more reasonably assumes that the lions withdrew before the growth 
of civilization. In fact, Herodotus’ account proves that Battus and his followers 
were met with serious obstacles before they were at length successful. It is, I think, 
a legitimate inference from the text that the lions are represented as abandoning 
their raids on the newcomers’ cattle (unAorpégdov) when they learnt that the flocks 
and herds were under the protection of Apollo. Two of the details help to support 
the general sense: (1) dévecxev is properly used of handing in according to instruc- 
tions previously given (here by Apollo), as in Plato, Legg. 955d tiv érérevov értxapriav 
€v ypdppaci aropépew. Dem. 28. 9, peyaAwv dvahwpatrwv Adyous drevnvoxate; 23. 5 
ypadnv dreveyxeiv, 18. 54, 105. (2) dpxayéras is the regular epithet of Apollo as the 
founder of a colony: for which see Soph. Jchn. 97, and /.H.S. XXXVIII. 116. 

Probably no difficulty would have been felt if Hermann had not introduced 
a reference to the story told by Pausan. X. 15. 7: it is said that Battus was cured 
of his stammer in the following way. As he was traversing the district of Cyrene, he 
beheld a lion in the utmost parts of it, which were still uninhabited, and terror at the 
sight forced from his lips a loud articulate cry. Observe that, whereas in Pausanias’ 
story Battus was afraid, Pindar attributes the fear tothe lions. Nevertheless, critics 
have been so eager to reconcile divergent stories that they have gone so far as to 
rival the absurdity of the anonymous scholiast, who states that Battus’ voice was so 
loud that it could be heard even beyond the sea (ireprovriav). Hermann, Donaldson, 
Paley, Gildersleeve, Mezger, Sandys, and Schroeder all think that the lions were 
alarmed because Battus’ utterance seemed strange to them. Schroeder proceeds to 
characterize this nonsense as ‘echt Pindarisch.’ Christ prefers to suppose that 
Battus frightened the lions by shouting from on board his ship. But the prize must 
surely be awarded to Myers, who thinks that the lions were much more afraid of 
Battus than he of them, being startled by his foreign accent ! 


Pytu. IV. 286 sag. 


0 yap Katpds mpds 
> A 4 , w” 
avOperwv Bpayxd péetpov exer. 


; ” / , e > , > lal 
ed vev €yvwxev: Oeparuv S€ ot, ov Spdoras oradei. 


Damophilus, the estranged friend of Arcesilas, is one who knows well the 
importance of seizing the right opportunity, which has all too short a span. So far 
as concerns ¢d viv €yvwxev there is no room for difference of opinion: it can hardly be 
doubted that vw = xarpov, and that Damophilus is the subject. But in the following 
clause it is much debated whether oi refers to xarp» or to Damophilus. Both views 
are recognized in the scholia, but they are all agreed that dpdorns =dparerjs. 
Nevertheless, Christ stands alone among the moderns in accepting the identification, 
and even he fails to see the special application which I hope to establish. Schroeder, 
for example, thinks that Spdaorns is a drudge, and that it is gud Oeparwv that 
Damophilus has realized the importance of xa:pds. Headlam, who has discussed 
this passage in /.P. XXX. 299, finds in it a notable example of the importance 
of studying Greek ideas, and cites a formidable list of phrases which recommend or 
dissuade xa:pois érerOa1, kaip@ SovrAcvew or AaTpeverv, Kacpois Oeparevecv, and the like. 
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Hence he rejects the view that xatpds is supposed to be waiting on Damophilus. 
Though reluctant to differ from him on a point of this kind, I cannot see that 
he offers any explanation of the contrasting significance in this connexion of 
Geparwv )( Spdoras, and he does not, in fact, make it clear what meaning he would 
attach to dpdoras. Although dpnoripes means serving men in the Odyssey (e.g. 7 248), 
there is no evidence that dpnorjp was opposed to Oepdrwv as drudge to squire,* and 
Sparrns and its cognates are adequately supported as equivalents of Spamrérys. See 
Hesych, s.vv. Spdorac and dpjora, and Callim. Epigr. 42, riv Sppotiw pr irodéxerGe 
veo. Consequently, I maintain that Pindar’s words should be interpreted thus: 
xaspos is his servant, and does not attempt to run away from him as it does from most 
people. The evidence which follows is chiefly the outcome of allusions to the 
famous statue of Lysippus, but the idea which it was supposed to embody must have 
been much older :? A.P. XVI. 275 (Posidippus), rdv yap araf rrnvoior wapaOpéeavra pe 
woroiv | ovris 7 ipeipwv Spdgerar éforvBev. That is why xaspds had long locks in front, 
while the back of his head was bald: Phaedr, 5. 9, caluus, comosa fronte, nudo corpore, 
quem st occuparis teneas; elapsum semel non ipse possit Iupiter veprehendeve. Callistr. 
Descr. 6 ad fin., riv 58 xara rod perdémrov Képnv Ste mpoordvtos pev adrov AaPérOar padsov, 
taped Oovros 8¢ 1) Tov mpaypatwv axpur cuvecepyetas Kai ovK éotiv ddAcywpnGevta AaBeiv Tdv 
xatpov. Now compare the interpretation of our scholiast: dxoAovfe? ait Oo Kaipds 
Geparwv, od Spdorns, dAAG rapdpovos, Tovréectiv, ov TapépxeTas avtov. Observe 
that dpacras dradei is then an oxymoron like ciwreévtwv KAvew (Soph. fr. 508). 

It is perhaps worth while to add a remark on the relevance of kai pav xeivos "AtAas 
x.7.A., seeing that Christ supports the remark of the scholiast that Atlas was nota 
good example to take when consoling Damophilus, since his burden was continuous. 
But the meaning is: True he is now (viv ye) an Atlas, but there is hope enough ; for 
Zeus released the Titans, and after a while the wind shifts. Thus viv ye contrasts 
with €v xpévw. The other scholiast was right in his note on ArAas ovpavp: Acie: 7d 
ws, Cf. schol. P. IX. 107, dOdvarov éorep Ziva. For this habit of the scholia see on 
Soph. fr. 279, and C.Q. XIII. 119. 


In O. VI. 30 the MSS. have zaié’ iorAdxapov, whereas the metre requires 
-~vvu-vvy; and similarly in Jsth, VII. 23, 8 iorAoxdpow1, where the metre requires 
vu-vu-v. It will be observed that in both cases there is an elision before to— 
whereas «ai is shortened before the same syllable in P. I. 1 and fr. 76.1. In the 
Pythian passage ior\éxapos is beyond all doubt correct. Now in O. VI. 30 Triclinius 
reads ioBdorpvxov to the advantage of the metre, and recommends ‘oBoorpvxow in 
Isth. VII. 23 with the same result. The early texts followed Triclinius, and all 
went well until Bergk—ingeniose according to Schroeder—restored FuédrAoxov and 
Frordéxowwr. The whole company followed eagerly at his heels, attracted by the lure 
of the F and contempt for the Byzantines. It is unfortunate, however, that 
Gildersleeve and Sandys, who adopt Bergk’s conjecture, do not know how to 
translate it. It should not be necessary to explain that iérAoxos means vwlet- 
crowned and not with violet tresses. Fennell rightly points out that P. 1.1 is dead 
against the new reading. Professor Bury, who follows Bergk in IJsth. VII. 23, 
remarks that ioBoorpiyow:, which he calls a correction of E. Schmid, seems unlikely, 
as Béorpvxos was a too familiar word to be ousted by an interpretation. This 
illustrates the danger of generalizing on an a Priori inference, for Hesychius s.v, has 
Boorpvyor* wAdxapo.. The moral therefore is in this case, ‘ Back to Triclinius!’ 
Although often guilty of monstrous perversions, he sometimes loses the credit which 
properly belongs to him for preserving a good reading. 


2 For the personification and deification of 
xapés Cf, Pausan. V. 14. 9. 


1 They are not contrasted but co-ordinated in 
w 248 and 253. 











A. C. PEARSON 
Pytu. II. 89 sqq. 


dAX’ ovdé tavra (the instability of fortune) voov 
iacve. POovepav: oraOpas 
5€ tuvos EAKopevot 
mTepiooas everrafav €A- 
kos Oduvapdv €g mpoabe Kapdia, 
mpiv dca ppovrTid: pntiovras Tvyeiv. 


I am almost ashamed to add to the bulk of comment which has accumulated on 
this passage, but none of the suggested solutions has found general acceptance. It 
is true that Schroeder complacently observes that certain English scholars—he 
is alluding to Sandys’s translation and to some recent articles in the Classical Review— 
would not have so written on the subject had they been aware of the explanation which 
he gave in Philologus (1902). This explanation is that the envious, trying to pull 
down the balance which is weighted against them, fail to secure any heaviness other 
than the heaviness of their own hearts. Leaving metaphor and word-play on one side, 
we may agree that the efforts of the envious painfully recoil to their own hurt. 
Further, if we examine Pindar’s language elsewhere (N. XI. 10, drpdérw kapdig; 
P. VIII. g érérav tis apeidtyov Kxapdig Kérov evekdon. Cf. Soph. Ant. 1097 ary 
matagzat Ovpov. Theogn. 1199 Kxai por Kkpadinv erdrage pédawvav), we shall doubt 
whether a metaphorical ‘ piercing of the heart’ is any more abnormal in Greek than 
in English, or requires us to think of the sharp peg of the measuring line! so as to 
make it compatible with ordé@yas repuoods, however that may be interpreted. Let us 
pass to the chief difficulty, ora@uas EAxdpevoe wepicoads. Now I think it will be 
admitted that when ord@un appears in Greek poetry its usual function is to denote 
the chalked measuring-string (7) kat xarevOvvrnpia Aeyouevn, schol. A, Hom. O 410), 
not always distinguished from the xavwv, and so metaphorically a standard to which 
men’s actions should conform, as in P, VI. 46, tarpwav zpds ordOpav, Hence rapa 
ordaOunv = according to standard (or spatially = exactly straight). In Aesch. Ag. 1029, 
wpot re SovAas wavra Kal rapa ordOunv, Wecklein rightly interprets as ‘ rigorously 
severe.’ Here, then, we should translate, ‘straining after an over-exact measure’ (too 
straight a line)—i.e. asserting their claim with too rigorous an insistence. They are 
just the sort of person, as a friend suggests to me, of which Shylock was a palmary 
example, men who clamour for their dues through thick and thin, expecting the 
ordOun to mark a straight line, whether the quality of the stone or the purpose of the 
builder admits it or not. mepwod ordbya is that which goes too far in aiming at 
accuracy, and marks a contrast when compared with the normal use of zapa ora6punv 
and of dpria in Theog. 945 sq., eis mapa ordOpnv dphiv dddv, ovderépwoe KALvopevos ° 
Xp) yap pp’. aptia mavta voeiv. For mepwods in this sense cf. Plut. Cic. 8 riv zepi 
7) copa Ocpareiav axpifjs Kal mepitros = meticulously careful about his health. So 
far I submit that the sense obtained is unexceptionable; but I expect to be 
met with the criticism that the figure of the simile—for such it is in intention (‘like 
those who draw the line too tight ’)—does not correspond with any actual proceeding, 
and that from the mechanic’s point of view the string cannot be stretched too straight. 
I believe I can show that the Greeks thought otherwise. For it is obvious that the 
effect of an attempt to pull the measuring string too tight, which arises from a 
meticulous regard for extreme exactitude, would be to throw the apparatus out of 
gear, and to defeat its own object. Our proverb, ‘ You must always cut your coat 
according to your cloth,’ was expressed in Greek by mpds oraOpy werpov Tider Bat, py Te 
mpds wétpw otdbunv, which Bergk, P.L.G. III.°, p. 740, assigns to a comic poet. 
Bergk quotes it from Plut. Mor. 75 sq.; and Plutarch finds an apt illustration in the 


t Gildersleeve’s explanation adopted by Sandys. 
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Stoic doctrine of the Wise Man: ot pr) tiPéuevor ta Sdypara rpds Tois tpdypaciw aA. 
Ta Tpdypata mpds Tas EavTav vroGEes OpodAoyeiv py wepuKoTa KaTaPiafopevor toAd@v 
dropiov éurerAnkac. THY prdocodiav. Wyttenbach adds Basil. de leg. G. II. 247d (ed. 
Garnier, Paris, 1839): Take what is useful in ancient writers and reject the bad: 
evOis obv €£ apyns ervoxomety Exaorov Tov paOnuaTwv Kat ovvappdfev TH TEAL TpOTHKE 
cata THY Awptkiv mapopmiav tov AiPov rori trHv orapriv adyovtas. Is it 
possible to find here an unrecognized fragment of Pindar ? 


Pytu. XI. 38. 
hp, © piro, Kar’ apev- 
oiropous Tpiddovs div Onv 
opOav KéXevOov iov 
TC mpiv. 

Cross-roads are called apevoiropo, as causing the traveller to change his 
direction: Eur. J.A. 144, répov cywrrdv aue(Bwv. In Pindar’s case the car of the 
Muses can no longer proceed along the broad highroad of poetry—one of his 
favourite themes: cf. O. VI. 22 sqq. and many other passages. ‘To stand at 
the cross-roads ’—i.e. where the road bifurcates—was a proverbial image typical 
of hesitation: cf. Theognis g11r and other passages quoted in my note on Soph. 
Ichn. 168. Is that the reason why Pindar introduces ¢d:v76nv here? That is to say, 
does it mean ‘I was perplexed’? I think not, but rather that, if the context is 
carefully weighed, preference should be given to the rendering, ‘ I went astray at the 
cross-roads ’—i.e. I took the wrong turning (dxaipw rapexBdoe: Kexpynpéevos errAavy nv 
ts 6500 schol.). It is true that the scholiast also gives a faint indication that he 
may have been influenced by the alternative: xara rpiodov 5é rerAavna Gat, ered Soxei 0 
am’ edOeias ev tpiddw rapayevouevos aropeiv Oroiav opeiAe. Badioas, We must anyhow 
clear our minds and adopt one of the alternatives for such reasons as may appeal to 
each of us. Commentators and translators all too frequently try to compromise on 
a clear issue to the confusion of their readers. I suppose that Sandys and Fennell 
take the alternative which I rejected, but I am not sure: their versions are, ‘ Have 
I been in a whirl of confusion’ and ‘I had been whirled along.’ For the renderings 
next to be quoted I can see no excuse whatever. Paley: I have gone in a circle by 
triple roads that pass into each other. Myers: By triple roads of interchanging 
ways I have wound about. No wonder some people think that Pindar was a 
lunatic. And yet the uninstructed are advised to study the classics in translations! 

A. C. PrEarson. 














CHARIS AND CHARITES. 


I. 


On inquiring into the nature of the Charites one may be astonished at the 
disagreement of their compounding elements. On the one hand, they appear as 
the very representatives and even personification of gracefulness and charm, 
brightness, and joy ; their name itself seems to testify this, closely allied as it is with 
the verb yaipewv, besides the particular names of the most renowned Hesiodic 
trinity—Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and Thalia—that is to say, brilliancy, mirth, and 
florescence. Hence arose the Roman conception of the Gratiae decentes ; hence also 
the widespread neo-humanistic idea, clothed by Goethe in the well-known verse of the 
Classical Walpurgis Night : ‘ Grace we are bringing into life. .. .’ But, onthe other 
hand, we discover the incontestable kinship of Charis with Charon, the ugly and 
sullen ferryman of the lower world, the still more amazing relation between 
Eurynome, the mother of the Hesiodic trinity, and Eurynomos, the horrid demon of 
decay, the vulture-skinned devourer of putrefying corpses in the Delphic Nekyia of 
Polygnotos. 

I must insist upon their relation, which, so far as I am aware, has passed almost 
unnoticed by former inquirers, Certainly such comparisons of similar names, fetched 
from distant spheres of the far-reaching Greek mythology, are generally rather dazzling 
than conclusive. But here the spheres are as closely connected as possible. The 
Charites were the major goddesses of the Minyan Orchomenos; and Charon was 
first and foremost brought before the larger Greek public precisely by the author of 
the ‘ Minyad.’ On the same poem also depends the Delphic picture of Polygnotos ; 
and if Hesiod was not an Orchomenian, he was certainly a neighbour of this celebrated 
city, being a native of the Heliconian Askra. Besides, the Orchomenian cult of the 
Charites was doubtless a mystical one; this is in itself sufficient evidence of its 
relation with the lower world. 

Thus the contradiction can by no means be contested. And it would be hopeless 
to try to explain it by deriving the opposite branches from one common root—the 
questionable way of Lehrs and his followers. The coexistence of nonconformities is 
of frequent occurrence in religious matters; and the sound way of explaining them 
is that of evolution, not that of reconciliation. 


IT. 


If so, the main question is simply the following: from the two appearances of the 
Charites, the dark, so to say, and the bright, which is to be considered as the earlier, 
the primordial, and which as the later, the derivative? No doubtful answer is 
possible, the evolution from darkness to light being the usual way of growth in Greek 
religion—apart from the fact that the oldest, the most original and authoritative cult 
of the Charites, as has already been shown, is properly connected with their dark 
aspect, whereas the bright conception seems to be owing chiefly to the poetical or 
rather prophetical activity of individuals like Hesiod and others. We must therefore 
not be deceived by the cheerful aspect of their name: it is an euphemistic one like 
Eumenides, Euphrone, Meilichios, and others. 
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Unfortunately we are but very scantily informed about the Orchomenian cult, 
for it was a mystical one and, moreover, lay outside the centres of historical Greek 
culture. But a branch establishment of it was the likewise mystical Attic cult of the 
Akropolis, and there at least the names of the two or three Charites—the number is 
not quite certain—have come down to us: the names of Auxo (with Thallo) and 
Hegemone. 

The latter can be easily explained as a parallel to psychopompos or diaktoros, 
epithets of Hermes the ‘ leader’ of souls, with whom the Charites are often associated 
—likewise a sign of their originally and chiefly chthonial nature. Charis hegemone is 
thus not far off from Charon the ferryman of Hades. 

As to Auxo and Thallo, they embody another side of the power of chthonial 
deities. 

ITT, 


For this is a characteristic feature of the Greek religion: even its dark side is 
not altogether dark. The bowels of the earth are doubtless the seat of the dead and 
consequently the mansion of fright; but they are likewise the spring of all forces 
producing life in the upper world, and foremost of the forces of vegetable growth. 
Hades, the ruler of the dead, is identical with Pluto, the dispenser of riches; and in 
the Eleusinian cult the two sides are closely connected with one another, the return of 
the seed being the symbol and the pledge of the immortality of the soul. This is the 
‘mystery of regenerated bread,’ as it has been conveniently called by d’Annunzio. 
Hence the prayer to the demons and souls of the lower world, that they may ‘ send up 
blessings from below’ (aviévat, avaréurewv tayaGd), And looked at practically, it seems 
quite certain that this second aspect of the things beyond the grave was thoroughly 
fitted to soothe the dread they naturally called forth among simple-minded people. 

Thus this ambiguity in the nature of the Charis is easily accounted for: 
the same divine being that as Hegemone leads the souls of the deceased to their 
eternal abode, or perhaps to the throne Unutterable, becomes as Auxo the thriving 
force of the upper-world nature. Its further evolution shows nothing that could 
amaze us. As a trinity it decomposes itself into three distinct natural forces, the 
thriving (Auxo), the flourishing (Thallo), and the fructifying (Karpo); and thus the 
centre of gravity being shifted to the upper-world function of Charis, Hegemone 
herself turned into an upper-world deity, being identified with Aphrodite. The 
result of this development was settled in the oath of the Athenian epheboi: 
they swore upon Auxo, Thallo, and Hegemone—obviously as the goddesses of 
Youth, 


IV. 


Here, however, we have in the natural growth of the upper-world aspect of 
Charis a point of lovely rest. Thriving, flourishing, fructifying, these forces are 
ruling also in human life agreeing with the life of vegetable and animal nature, and 
the major point of their efficiency is exactly the moment, when the former being 
conveys the spark of life into another—the moment of sexual love. No wonder 
therefore that Charis has also become the deity of Love and in this function toa 
certain extent a rival of Aphrodite and even of Eros. 

This last convergence, however, has led rather to a differentiation of the two 
forces than to a complete identification; that was due, as it seems, to the different 
gender of the respective words. ‘O épws became naturally the masculine, the active, 
craving love; 1 yxdpis, on the contrary, the feminine, the passive, the yielding. 
‘Charis has been called by the ancients the woman giving herself up to the man,’ 
says Plutarch (Amat. 5). Hence the particular spell of the verb xapifer@a:, one of 
the most charming in the charming Greek tongue for anyone who can enjoy it in the 
Original form without letting it lose its native flavour by translation into a modern 
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language; hence also the touching figure of the Sophoclean Tekmessa, the very 
heroine of yxapis in this sense, especially when she asks her lord to live for her sake, 
since xdpis xapiv yap evr 1) TikTovo ae. 

Thus the kinship of Charis and Aphrodite is quite comprehensible, and also 
the conveyance of the epithet hegemone to the latter. And since according to Greek 
feeling rixrev év pév aicypy ov Sivara y pious, ev d€ TH Karp (Plato, Symp. 206 c), 
Charis became at last the goddess of Beauty, and this meaning gained gradually in 
importance, the more Greek religion itself, thanks to the poets, was losing its physical 
as well as its ethical essence in the favour of the merely aesthetical. This was 
finally the way to the Charites of Goethe ‘ bringing grace into life.’ 

But the Athenian public knew moreover their couple associated with the 
embodied people itself: in the very market of the town there was a district sacred to 
Demos and Charites. Are we bound to acknowledge here the goddesses of beauty 
and charm? There would obviously be no rhyme or reason in that. No; the well- 
known altar, with the inscription A®POAITEI HTEMONEI TOY AHMOY KAI 
XAPICIN, leads us into the right way. They were doubtless the same as the 
Charites of the Athenian epheboi, the goddesses of growth, florescence, and fruitfulness 
of human harvest; and the symbol of Charis Hegemone, turned to Aphrodite ‘ leader 
of the people,’ is quite the same as that of Aphrodite Pandemos—I mean, of course, 
the true, not the mistaken. And the whole dedication looks like an epigraphical 
counterpart to the verses of Euripides (Suppl. 442) : 

Kal pnv mov ye Shpos avevrns xPovds, 
Urovew aoTots noeTat veaviass, 


V. 


I am piecing here bits of disconnected evidence gathered from various parts 
of Greek literature and epigraphy; as most of them are easily to be found in 
well-known manuals and dictionaries, I did not feel bound to interrupt the course 
of my reasoning by giving philological references to every one. Nor will I lay claim 
to novelty, for all has been developed in the former chapters; my aim was to present 
in a brief sketch as simply as possible the evolution of the Charites, as has been said 
above, from their dark aspect to the bright, from the dreaded leaders of the souls in 
the infernal chasm to the smiling dispensers of grace on the sunlit surface of the 
earth. A rapid glance—no more; nevertheless, I want the eye of the reader to dwell 
as long as possible upon the process unfolded. It would enable him to agree with 
what I am about to show him far more than discursive evidence could do. 

For the chief thing is the following : 

If Charis is closely connected with the nether regions in their terrifying 
as well as beneficent aspect, she must be considered as specially bound up with those 
glorified spirits, who were the object of communal rather than individual worship— 
the so-called heroes. Their cult seems to be unknown to Homer just as much as 
the cult of the souls in general; as to the latter, however, Erw. Rohde has already 
pointed out a strange inconsequence—the vow of Odysseus («x 521 sqq.)—showing 
that Homer has rather disregarded than really ignored it. We may observe a similar 
inconsequence concerning the cult of heroes. Homer does not use this word in its 
sacral sense; nevertheless, we may assert that the thing itself is not quite foreign to 
him. The evidence of it is given in the famous prophecy of Tiresias regarding the 
death of Odysseus (A 134): 
since it can be proved otherwise, that the cult of 
Charis was imported into Lemnos, the island of 
Hephaestos, by the Minoans, and afterwards 


the cult of Aphrodite by the Kadmeans of 
Thebes, 


1 I would not lay too much stress on the fact 
that Charis, the wife of Hephaestos in the 
Iliad, has yielded up her place to Aphrodite in 
the Odyssey. The parallelism is really striking, 
but I would rather consider it as merely casual, 
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Gavaros 5€ ror €€ ards aire 
aBAnxpos para Toios éhevoeran . . . dpi Sé Aaol 


GABtoe EoovovTras., 


If ‘the people around’ (his grave, of course) ‘are to be happy,’ it is clear that 
their happiness depends strictly on their getting possession of his grave; and if so, 
Odysseus is the very ‘hero’ of his folk, whose blessed ghost from his dark abode 
‘sends good things up,’ avino téya6d, to his true worshippers. 


VI. 


And now let me ask: should we be astonished on finding the notion of Charis, 
or more especially that of the nether-world Charis, ydépis 4 yOovia, closely connected 
with the virtue and power of such a hero? As to Odysseus we have no evidence ; 
but the case of Oedipus in the posthumous tragedy of Sophocles was quite similar. 
His body is also a pledge of happiness for the people around his grave: the lords of 
his destiny send him into the wide world (O.C. 92)— 


, 4 > , ~ , 
Kepdn pev oixnoavTa Tois Sedeypévors 


No wonder that the blessed death of such a hero, the spring of luck for the whole 
community, is not considered a matter for ordinary lamentation; that is why 
Theseus in the last scene soothes the mourning daughters of the deceased (v. 1751): 


, , rf > z A 
mavete Opnvwv, waides* ev ois yap 
, 4 / eS > , 
Xapts 9 XGovia iv’ droxeara, 
mevOeiv ov xpi* veueris yap. 


. . . These verses have been hitherto one of the cruces Sophocleae. The scholiasts 
themselves were the first to misunderstand them: unaware of the religious character 
of the thought and knowing but the last stage in the evolution of Charis, which as 
entirely irreligious we have omitted above, they paraphrased them thus: 6 ra rijs 
TeAevtns Kata xapiw amréBn. As to the moderns, Nauck thinks of the thanks the 
x96vi01 Geot deserved by hospitably receiving Oedipus ; Radermacher returns, though 
hesitatingly, to the obviously impossible explanation of the scholiasts; Jebb agrees 
to a certain extent with Nauck, and his translation of the quoted passage runs as 
follows: Weep no move, maidens ; for wheve the kindness of the Dark Powers ts an abiding 
grace to the quick and to the dead, there is no voom for mourning : divine anger would follow. 
It would hardly be worth while to go through the other explanations (without 
counting the conjectures) proposed by expounders and translators, even if I could 
gather them all; I think, however, if the right interpretation had been found already, 
it ought to have come to light. And that one which agrees with the religious 
evolution of Charis is to be acknowledged as the right one. 

It would be worth while to consider hdw fairly the other terms of the passage 
quoted suit the settled signification of the main word. ‘Subterranean grace ’—we 
can even say ‘subterranean mercy ’—has consecrated the deceased sufferer, it lies 
with (évvd) him in his hidden grave; thus his supposed father ra rapdvra £vAAaBov 
Georiopata Kxeiras map Aidy IldAvBos (O.T. 971). This is quite comprehensible, 
whereas by accepting the explanation of Jebb we presume that Theseus proposes a 
riddle exceedingly difficult to solve. But not only this: the grave has become, so to 
Say, a store-room for that grace or mercy, droOyxyn—hence the term ardxe:tar, quite well 
explained by Jebb in his commentary, which is far more weighty than the simple 
xeirat, And now it is obvious that such blessed departed have not to be bewailed— 
I may point out that the verb xp is not always synonymous with de, since it has 
often an implication of religious duty. So the most scrupulous analysis does but 
confirm our conception of the chthonia charis. 

M 








TADEUSZ ZIELINSKI 
VII. 


And this conception can help us to interpret another passage belonging to a poet, 
who still more than Sophocles himself was endowed with religious feeling and 
religious thought—viz., Aeschylus. 

The passage I refer to is the fierce answer of Eteokles to the warning advice of 
the Chorus; he must not despair of propitiating the gods by large oblations 
(Sept. 702): 

Geois péev 745 tws wapnpeAjpeOa, 

xapis & ad jpov oAopéevwv Gavpdferar - 

ri otv ér av caivowev OAEOpLov podpov ; 
The most recent editor and translator of the play, M. Paul Mazon (Eschyle, I. 134), 
gives an elegant rendering of the common interpretation of these verses: Les dteux ! 
tls n'ont désormais plus souct de mot, L’offrande de ma mort, seule, a du prix pour eux, 
At-je encove une vaison de flatter un trépas qui me fait dispavaitve ? Asto the grammar the 
translation is blameless; but it is easy to see that the peculiar religious signification 
of charis is drowned here in a misleading and prosy periphrasis. 

First of all we must recognize that according to the tragic phraseology 1 xdpis 
Gavpaterar is to be reduced to Gavpacr? xapis eoriv ; in the same way Soph. Trach. 638 
“EAAdvwv ayopai IvAdrides xkAX€ovras means ai xAewai eiow ITvAdrides “EAAGvwv ayopai. 
It is then ‘a wonderful grace’ that is emanating from the dead Eteokles; the less 
reason has he, as he adds with bitterness, to avoid so happy a fate. We have once 
more to recognize the activity of the chthonta Chans. 

For the sentiment we may quote Eur. Hevacl. 1026sqq. The captive and almost 
doomed Eurystheus tells the Athenians of the grace that will beam forth from his 
corpse, if buried in Attic earth : 


\ A \ ” 4 / 4 
Kal Gol pev evvous Kai ToAE TwTHPLOS 
péToLKOS Get Keioopat Kata XOovos, 


—a new manifestation of chthonia charis, as nobody can deny. But the revengeful 
Alcmena, here distinctly characterized as the ancestress of the hated Spartans, draws 
a sacrilegious inference from this prophecy: if so, why not kill him at once? The 
sooner will you enjoy the wholesome effect of his power: €xOpds peév avip, wpeAci de 
xatOavwv. Instead of the last three words she may as well have said in an Aeschylean 
style: xdpis 5¢ ravdpds GAopévov Oavpaferan. 

Returning to Eteokles and his posthumous xéprs, it may be remembered that the 
Charites of Orchomenos with their chthonial nature were considered properly as the 
Charites of Eteokles (Theokr. XVI. 104 with Schol. and Paus. IX. 35, 1); but their 
relation to him wants itself an explanation. As to his canonization, no doubt about 
it is possible, though we have no witness, since he was in the true legend the very 
upholder of his invaded country. 

As to his answer to the Chorus, no reader should fail to recognize the bitterness 
of its tragic irony; but setting it aside and considering the sentence alone, we 
discover here almost the same meaning as in the well-known outcry of the dying 
emperor Vespasianus, the good-humoured future diuus : ‘1 am becoming a god,’ 


VIII. 


This holy power granted by the gods to the ‘heroes ’—the power of getting the 
pledge of welfare for the keepers of their graves—is for them the main point of 
contact with the saints of the Christian Church ; thus the charis, as a mystical gift of 
god to the mortal for his future life, becomes somewhat kindred with the Christian 
gratia, the gratia gratis data of St. Augustine. Yes, of St. Augustine; after a long 


roundabout way through the ranges of physic and aesthetic the term itself, charts- | 
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CHARIS AND CHARITES 163 
gratia, returns to its original root. Not wholly, to be sure; but the way to a closer 
anticipation even of the Christian gratia cooperans was nevertheless marked out. 

And we are able to assert that the religious thought of the sixth century, so 
immensely fruitful in religious matter, has been influenced by this idea, although our 
knowledge of this period is extremely scanty. Fortunately fate has preserved us a 
fragment of an elegy of Xenophanes, where the higher aim of prayer, exactly the 
gratia cooperans, is clearly indicated (I. 15 B.): evgapévous ta Sixara StvarOar mphocev. 
Here the term of charis is not yet applied; but we find it in a similar connexion in 
the lofty prayer to Zeus of Aeschylus. The poet speaks about the imploring power 
of remorse, which knocking at the heart of the sleeping sinner teaches him in spite 
of his own desire to be honest, and calls it the grace of the gods strongly sitting at 
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the holy helm of the world (Ag. 182): Sarydvwv S mov xd pis Biaiws céApa ceuvov 
nPEVOV. 

We are greatly indebted to Dr. Farnell for having thoroughly pointed out the 
higher aspects of Greek veligion ; | think, however, the aspect I have displayed just now 
deserves a place amongst the highest of them. 


T. ZIELINSKI. 


AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON +-8. 


Ocovs peév aitd tavd’ dradAayhv rover, 
ppoupas €TElas pyKOS, HV KoLpwpEVOS 
areyats 'Arpedov ayKxabev, kuvds Sixnyv, 
dotpwv KarToda vuKTépwv dunyupev, 

Kal Tovs Pepovtas xetua Kat Gépos Bporots 
Aaprpovs Suvacras eumperovtras aidépr ° 
[aorépas Srav POivwow, avroAds Te Tov *] 
Kat vuv pvrddcow Aaparddos 7d TvpfdXov. 


As is well known, many editors, following Valckenaer, reject the bracketed line 
altogether ; but the omission leaves the opening clause with a very unsatisfactory 
ending. ’Eyumpérovras aifépr, heavily stressed by its position, seems to form little less 
than an anticlimax, unless we assume that the stars could hardly be expected to 
shine in the sky. On the other hand, when line 7 is added, €umpérovras aiféps dorépas 
brings out clearly the fact that only certain conspicuous stars or constellations are 
meant—those which serve as guides to the operations of agriculture and navigation, 
such as the Pleiades, Arcturus, and Orion, as we may see from Hesiod, Op. 609 
onwards. 

Accordingly line 7 should certainly be retained, but not exactly in the form 
universally accepted as the tradition. No violent alteration is needed, not even 
dvtéAXwoi te, which would certainly have been preferred to dvroAds re rév, if that had 
been all Aeschylus intended to say. He said something more, and yet managed to 
do so with the very letters printed in our texts: 


>; A 
dorépas Stav Pbivwow avrodds 7’ érav 


The watchman says he knows full well (xdroda) these stars, because he has been 
for a full year ‘ investigating,’ or rather ‘ verifying,’ when they set and their risings. 
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This has long been his employment or resource, and is placed in immediate contrast 
with what he is doing at the moment : 


Kai vov pvrAdoow Aaprddos 7d cipPBodov. 


Both poetically and logically the introduction of érv is a manifest improvement, nor 
can it be said that this participle is altogether a new form or ad hoc invention. The 
familiar éferd(w, ‘to examine,’ ‘ test’ (cf. éreds, érvpos), has a future participle <ferav 
in Isocr. 9, 34; and in Arist. Eccles. 729 Cobet would read é£er@ for eferaow: nor is 
the simple form érafw a rarity at all periods, or perhaps at any period, of the Greek 
language. In the Anthology it occurs rather frequently. In Pind. O/. VI. 15 (23) 
éracOévrwv is probably right for the meaningless reAceoGévrwy ; and I have given some 
reason (v. Homerica, p. 316 sqq.) for reading dws eracee for orus meTagee in o 160, 
In + 44 it seems quite possible that some form of this verb lies hidden under the 
traditional absurdity épe0ifw, e.g. ap’ eragw (?), v. Homerica ad loc. 

In any case there can be little doubt as to the validity of the form «ray. The 

only question is whether this participle may be an archaic present as well as a future, 
and the possibility of this becomes almost a certainty from what is known of the epic 
use of éAdw, the archaic form of €Aavva. 

The case may be briefly stated. We have in N 315, 9 319 éAdwox, the austell 
diectasis of éAGa.=éAdovor, and € 290 éAdav, as futures (rapeAdooeas VY 427); but 
W 334 éAdav, Hymn, Herm. 342 éddwv, id. 355 €A@vta unquestionably presents : 
Q 696, § 2 €Awv third plural imperfect, Apoll. Rhod. III. 872 €Acev. Again « 33 


civeAcwv and ¢£eAdwv both present participles. \ 


I will only add A 31 dvriwoav (present) as compared with Y 12 5 avriwwvras 


(future). This verb avtidw has also a present form dvridgw like evalu. 
T. L. Acar. 


MANCHESTER. 
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ARISTOTLE, POETICS, c. XVI., § 10. 


In this much-vexed passage a form or variant of dvayvipirs is described and — 
exemplified. It is said to be ovv@ern, which word all the translations I have seen 
render ‘compound’ or ‘ composite,’ but their authors either omit or (me judice) clearly 
fail to explain in what sense this form is said to be ‘composite.’ I believe that this 
translation is wrong, and that the word here means something else. ovv@erds Adyos 
is good Greek for ‘a made-up tale’ (cf. Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 686, where ovv@eroi Adyou 
are also called pido evdeis). The point is not that what is said or told is necessarily 
a lie, but that it is untrue, baseless, not founded on fact. All this is supported by the 
use of the corresponding verb in e.g. Thuc. I. cc. XXI. and XCVII., where it is 
opposed to the truthful recording of facts (cvyypdgev). Further, it justifies Dacier’s 
reading in 1459a 21, where the relative clause refers to ioropias not to ras ovvOecers. 
The characteristic of a poetic civ@eors is that it is a connected narrative which has a 
causal nexus between its parts, and so is of pia mpagis, whereas an ioropia is a record 
of disconnected happenings to a single person or group of persons during a certain 
period. Such a otvGeo.s may be merely made-up or fictional. It is specially so where 
it has no basis in fact (or prior accepted legend or ‘ epic’), but is the sheer invention 
of the poet. Clearly such a fiction must be rendered acceptable or plausible, and this 
can only be done through someone being misled, and this misleading implies that 
that someone draws a wrong conclusion from evidence present or presented to him— 
Le. it presupposes a mapadoyicpds. All this illuminates, and is illuminated by what 
is said in c. XXIV. 1460a 18 sqq. There Homer is said Yevd7 A€yerv ws Sei, ‘to feign 
rightly and successfully,’ and what in so ‘feigning’ he does is called rapaAoyiopos. 
I need scarcely add that this must be done in or by words. The fallacy is there 
described as that which is technically known as inferring the truth of the antecedent 
from the truth of the consequent. In this particular application (in poetry) the 
inference is from a fact accepted as well-grounded (dAn@és) to the erroneous 
conclusion that the antecedent is of the same character, and not, as it is, merely 
‘imaginary,’ due to the poet’s invention. Such an illusion of the reader or listener is 
essential to the success of the poet’s feigning. There is thus no difference to the 
reader between the reality (which may be based only on accepted legend) of the one 
and the reality of the other (which is supplied out of the poet’s own head) ; the reader 
accepts both on the same terms. Perhaps rapaAoywp would be easier in 1460a 20, 
and rovrov better in 1. 26, but I do not press éither of these suggestions. 

To return to our passage, the misleading here is not that of the audience by the 
poet, but that of one of the dvamatis personae by another (rot Oarépov). But though 
this should not escape notice, it is not important. Here as elsewhere in the Poetics 
it is assumed that the audience follows the processes of thought of the personages, and 
is misled (temporarily) where one of them is misled. I repeat that the misleading 
must be done through and in words—i.e. by what the personages say or are made to 
say. Hence it is naturally expressed in dialogue form: A (the misleader) supplies 
in speech one part of the evidence (one might almost say one premiss), and B (the 
misled) also in speech supplies the other, and (either in speech or not) fallaciously 
draws the erroneous conclusion. The conclusion is a false dvayvwpirs, a mis- 
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He is convinced that A is not A, but X; he is taken in by A’s 
pretence that he is not A, but X. In the example A is Odysseus and X is an 
ayyeAos—that is, some human being supposedly other than Odysseus. We can 
recover, in part at least, the sense of what A (Odysseus) and B (@arepov) said in 
what I have called the dialogue (what B said may have been an ‘aside’). They were 
respectively : 


identification. 


A (Odysseus) 17d rogov yvwoopa .. . 
B exeivos (viz. Odysseus) dvayvwpzet dua TovUTov ... 


It is not clear whether 6 ovy éwpdxes was or was not a part of what A said, but 
I think it was not that, but an explanation by Aristotle (and so a datum in the 
situation). The particles és 5) intimate that what B said was foolish and the 
source of the erroneous conclusion. Thus while what A said was true but misleading, 
what B said was erroneous or on the way to error. Nowit is clear that what B says 
expresses a misexpectation on his part, and that what he meant was that if A 
accepted a certain challenge or test he would betray himself as Odysseus. The test 
failed. A was Odysseus, but did not ‘give himself away.’ That this is a possible 
meaning of dvayvwpifev is indubitable. The situation was therefore this: B had or 
was able to produce a bow, which was certainly that of Odysseus. He suspected a 
messenger of being Odysseus ; to satisfy his doubts he proposed to show it to the 
messenger and ask him whether it was his. A agreed that if it was ‘his’ he would 
recognize or acknowledge it as his. B argued in his mind or ‘aside’ that if to the 
question ‘Is this your bow?’ the messenger said ‘ Yes,’ that would show he was 
Odysseus, and that (if he did not deliberately lie) his saying ‘ No’ would show he 
was not. The result of the test was that B was convinced that the messenger was 
not Odysseus. If so (and the bow was really that of Odysseus), Odvoceds 6 Yevddy- 
yeAos must, in fact, have in saying ‘No’ deliberately lied. Odysseus was certainly 
not above such deliberate lying ; but if this were the case as it was represented by 
the poet, it was not very ‘artistic.’ There is an alternative possibility. B may 
have been represented as more cunning ; he may have produced a bow which was mot 
that of Odysseus. The messenger may have acknowledged it as ‘his,’ and so 
produced the conviction that, as the owner of a bow which was not that of Odysseus, 
he was himself not Odysseus. True in that case too he may have lied; but if his 
answer was a lie, it was a more subtle lie than on the other alternative. In the 
Greek we must keep the second 76; the 7d pev is the first personage—viz. 
Odysseus—and is the subject of é6y; the second 7d &€ is his interlocutor B. The 
second clause might have been completed by éroinoe. . . ‘did what he did,’ for the 
conclusion was not necessarily spoken; but by a very slight anacoluthon what he 
did or his doing what he did (i.e. his coming practically to an erroneous conclusion) 
is pronounced to have been a fallacy. | 

We do not know whether the words év r@ ’Odvocet tro YevdayyeAy refer to a 
tragedy so named, or are a way of referring to a section of an epic not being in 
Homer’s Odyssey. The first alternative seems the more probable. In either case we 
may ask to what occasion in the career of Odysseus the reference is. Odysseus was 
in the habit of masquerading as someone elSe, and there are such occasions which 
fall in his life before the Iliad or between the end of the Jiiad and the beginning of 
the Odyssey ; but among these is none in the case of which it was likely that a bow 
of his was in the hands of those among whom he had introduced himself in disguise. 
And, seeing the use to which in the Odyssey the bow is put on the occasion of his 
return, it would have been tasteless in another poet to have invented a different but 
similar case of it upon another occasion. It seems, therefore, highly probable that 
it was the occasion of his home-coming that was here dramatized by the tragic poet. 


| 
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The action of the play covered some of the ground between Od. XIV. and XXII. l.c., 
but it did not precisely follow the Homeric account. We may narrow the time still 
further by excluding XIV. and XV.,and even XVI. and XVII. There is, in fact, no 
room for the incident dramatized except in the period covered by Od. XIX., XX., 
XXI., viz. the ‘O. cai [InveAdrns émAia, ta virtpa, Ta mpd THs pvnoTnpodovias and the 
togov Geos. During all that time Odysseus was disguised and his incognito 
preserved, and only then can there have occurred a false identification of him. It is 
true that he was disguised as a beggar, but by the time of his interview with Penelope 
he had professed to bring news of Odysseus, and might be said to be a Yevdayyedos. 
Henceforward the chief persons whom he was concerned to mislead as to his identity 
consisted of (a) Penelope and her household, (b) the suitors and their retainers.. 
Either of these sets of persons could, if necessary, produce the bow of Odysseus, but 
it was really in the keeping of Penelope. All I can suggest is that somewhere about 
this point in the story the tragic poet introduced an episode not in‘ Homer’ at all, 
during which someone who suspected that ‘the messenger’ was other than he 
seemed—i.e. was possibly Odysseus himse]f—devised what he thought would be a 
decisive test, which was accepted by ‘ the messenger,’ but was by his skill turned into 
a refutation of the suspicion, and so his incognito was preserved, 

I am by no means satisfied that either the text of Ac or that of any of the 
editions is quite correct. Oedrpov is for the reasons I have given above possible or 
tolerable, in which case 7d d€ refers back to it and rd pév is Odysseus (nor would it be 
an improvement with the apographs to alter it to 6 wév). The second 7¢ is required. 
6.’ exeivov also may be right, in which case éxe?vo is either 7d réfov or possibly what 
7) pev Said ; while in that case rovro is what the spectator or the other persona said to 
himself, viz, & éxefvov dvayvwpiet (éavrdv). The last two words present a special 
difficulty. If we keep wocjoa: it must belong to the second clause, and if we also 
keep tapaAoyiwpov we must take both words together, and both as part of the second 
Clause. But in that case (i.) the whole sentence has no main verb or clause, and 
(ii.) either there is an anacoluthon ov wovjoo is parallel to yvécerGar of the first, 
both being dependent upon é¢y, which seems absurd. In fact we must find a main 
clause as practically is agreed among all the commentators. In the quest there are 
two alternatives: (A) we may take wapadoyiopds (accepting that ‘emendation’ of 
Ac as by itself constituting or expressing that main clause), or (B) we may take da 
TovTOV Tonoa TapaAoywpov as doing so, with some alteration of rojas to a finite 
form of the verb. 

(A) is attractive, for a rapadoyiopds, though ‘incorrect,’ is a ovAAoywpos; and a 
syllogism consists of two premisses: the ro pév and 76 Sé clauses look like such 
premisses, but unless we accept an anacoluthon they are not parallel, and the second 
appears to contain too much. 

(B) also has attractions, but (i.) we must alter ro:noo., and (ii.) if we do we must 
not translate or understand rocivy rapadAoyiwpdov as meaning ‘ to commit a fallacy ’ or 
‘to produce it in its reasoner’s own mind,’ for that is not Greek; it must mean ‘to 
produce it in the mind of a third party.’ I incline now to a variant of (B) and 
to keeping 76 Oéarpov, and suggest roujoe for rornoat, translating, ‘ There may be also 
a made-up (mis)identification due to a misinference, by which the audience is taken 
in, as in O. Ps.’; the statement made by one of the dvamatis personae that he (QO) will 
recognize the bow (which, as a matter of fact, he had not seen) plus the unfounded 
belief of the other that thereby he (O) will disclose his identity, will produce in the 
audience a fallacious expectation that that is to be the means whereby his recognition 
will be effected. But undoubtedly that still leaves a certain lack of parallelism 
between the two subordinate clauses. Yet I feel that it is slight and more tolerable 
than what other ways of taking it require. I may add that I am quite convinced by 
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Mr. Garrod! that neither the Arabic version nor the Riccardianus has any weight or 
supplies any help: both are negligible witnesses to the original text. 


I take this opportunity of making another suggestion on 1455b 22. Bywater 
has seen that the language here is a reminiscence of that in Od. XXI1., but he might 
have quoted a passage from Od. VIII. (550-554), which, in my opinion, establishes 
the sense here of avrds em:Béyevos, viz. ‘himself naming himself.’ As regards 
avayvepicas tivdas (which refers to the same incident), I reluctantly, but with 
conviction, siding with Castelvetro, Twining, and Vahlen against Bywater, translate 
it ‘revealing himself to certain persons, viz. to Eumaeus and the ovSora:, by himself 
giving his name.’ 

J. A. SMitH. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OxForRD. 


1 In a paper read by him to the Oxford Philological Society. 


AN INSCRIBED ‘RAETIC’ FIBULA. 


AMONGST material collected for Part II. of the Pre-Italic Dialects is a plaster cast 
of a bronze fibula of the ‘ simple bow’ or ‘ arched’ type found in the neighbourhood 
of Chur. The cast was sent by Dr. R. von Planta to Professor Conway, who passed 
it on to me. Study of the inscription, however, which is not, so far as I am aware, 
hitherto published, shows that it is not, as was thought, Raetic, but Gallo-Latin, as 
its provenance (which, in any case, precludes its publication in the book for which it 
was sent to me) would suggest. 

The text is from the plaster cast compared by me in January, 1924, with the 
original, now in the Rhdtisches Museum at Chur, where I learnt that it was discovered 
‘about 1903.’ 

.urotix 


The alphabet is Latin, written from left to right, with ‘open’ R and (at the 
bottom) O; x, of course, is X. The surface on which the inscription is written, just 
above the spring as one holds the fibula in the hand with the point of the pin away 
from one’s body, measures *55 by ‘175 inch, and the letters, which are raised, not 
incised, and are enclosed within a border of dots, measure ‘1 inch high, Before 
u, which is itself ‘rubbed’ and indistinct, but not doubtful, there is exactly one 
letter’s space, the bronze surface being worn quite smooth. The restoration 
Djurotix seems most probable ; cf. C.J.L. XIII. 10010, 832, Duvotix on Gallic vases 
from Riems, Forét de Compiégne, Mainz, and Xanten, and the many Gallic names in 
Duro-, Holder, Altk. Sprachsch. 1, 1386. 

The fibula is 2 inches long and 1 inch high. With it were found, curiously 
enough, besides much late Keltic material (bracelets, fibulae), a bronze coin, the legend 
of which I read as H]adrianus Aug. cos.imp. But too much weight should not be 
attached to an isolated coin. Inscribed fibulae are not unknown; a Venetic one 
is reported by Pauli, Veneter, No. 295, and others will be found in an article by Max- 
Werly in the Bull. Soc. Antiqu. de France for 1883, cited by Déchelette, Manuel, 
II. 3. 1285. 


J. WHatTMouGH. 
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EMPEDOKLES AND HIS KLEPSYDRA AGAIN. 


Mr. PoweE.v’s ingenious observations on The Stimile of the Clepsydva in Empe- 
docles 1 raise afresh the problem of the precise form and construction of the instrument 
with whose aid Empedokles is said to have reached his memorable conclusion that 
air is a corporeal substance. That ‘ klepsydra’ was the name of the instrument in 
question is shown by a comparison of Aristotle, Phys. 213a, 22 sqq. with Empe- 
dokles, fr. 100; but though so far the fragment is plain, in its detailed interpretation 
there arises a difficulty which is the subject of the present note. Empedokles is 
explaining his theory of respiration, and the theory is illustrated by the action of this 
apparatus. To make clear the general drift of the passage, it may be well to quote 
again so much of it as is relevant. ‘Thus do all things draw breath in and breathe 
it out again. All have bloodless tubes of flesh extended over the surface of their 
bodies ; and at the mouths of these the outermost surface of the skin is perforated 
all over with pores closely packed together, so as to keep in the blood while a free 
passage is cut for the air to pass through. Then, when the thin blood recedes from 
these, the bubbling air rushes in with an impetuous surge; and when the blood 
rushes back it’ (i.e. the air) ‘is breathed out again. 


8 woTEp OTaV Tals 
krAeYvdpne wat(noe drevreréos yaAxoio ° 
IO. ebre prev avAov tropOpdv Ex’ everde? yepi Ocioa 
> Md / / A > , 
eis Vdatos Barrnior TEpev Séuas apyvpéeoro, 
a5 8 & W , » ae > , a7 
ov’ ér’ és adyyood’ GuBpos éevépxetar, dAXAG puv eipyet 
dépos OyKos eowle Tevwv eri Tpjpata TUKVG, 
eiodk’ arooreyaonte TuKLVOV Poov* avTap EreTa. 
I5 mvevpartos eAAcirovtos evepxeTar aicipov vowp. 
“ ’ ” af \ ” ‘ , “ 
ds 8 adtws, 60’ vdwp pev Exne kata BevOea yadxov 
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> # \ A , > , ” “ , 
20 = eiadxe xecpi peOnt, TOTe 8 ad wad, Euradw 7H pir, 
Tvevparos eurimrovTos vrekOeer aioipov Vdowp.’ 
19 0u0i0o PSXZ (according to Bekker). 


Commentators who attempt an interpretation of these lines seem in every case 
to set out with the assumption that the klepsydra concerned was a water-clock, and 
by this assumption they contrive to produce a cloud of confusion which, with varying 
lack of success, they then struggle to dispel. But the assumption is certainly hasty: 
in the end it may be proved wrong. ‘ Klepsydra’ in Greek was a word with two 
distinct meanings, and the two quite different contrivances called by this name seem 
to have had in common little more than this—that both were used with water. A 
brief account of each will make this clear. 

The instrument of the type which was historically the earlier—and to which the 
name ‘ klepsydra’ was clearly given first—cannot be described better than in the 


of Diels [Vors. I. (3), pp. 258-9], changed only 
by the omission of a comma at the end of 
line 18, 


1 In Class. Quart,, 1923, pp. 172 sqq. 
2 The translation of the opening is Burnet’s: 
vide E.G.P. (3), p. 219. The Greek text is that 
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words of Diels.1_ It was, he says, ‘ein im 5. vorchr. Jahrh. bereits iiberall in 
Griechenland . . . benutztes Kiichengerat, das mit einer heberartigen Einrichtung 
versehen war. Es war ein bauchiges Gefass das oben in einen Hals oder einen 
hohlen Henkel miindete und dessen Boden siebartig mit feinen Léchern durch- 
brochen war. Tauchte man nun ein solches Gefiss in den Brunnentrog, so trat das 
Wasser durch die Offnungen des Bodens in“das Innere ein, und wenn man nun mit 
dem Daumen den engen Hals oder das obere Loch des hohlen Henkels zuhielt, 
konnte man unbemerkt das Wasser in dem Gefisse entnehmen. So erklirt sich der 
scherzhafte Ausdruck “ Klepsydra” (Wasserdieb).’ It should be added that, when 
the klepsydra had been filled by immersion and the upper orifice had been closed, it 
could be lifted out of the ‘ Brunnentrog,’ held over whatever vessel was to receive 
its contents, and emptied thereinto by simply opening the upper vent. For our 
knowledge of this instrument the chief literary sources are [Ar.] Probl. 16, 8, 914b, 





Fic. I, Fic. 2.2 


9 sqq.; Heron, Pnueum. 1, 7; Philon Byz. De Ing. spir. 11; and two passages of 
Simplikios—De Caelo, p. 524, 19 sqq., and Phys., p. 647, 26 sqq. From Simplikios 
it appears that the klepsydra of this kind was also called vdpdprag or, more briefly; 
aprafé. From Heron (/.c.) comes the picture (Fig.1). It shows a spherical vessel— 
the shape, of course, is immaterial—having a pipe (A) communicating with its 
interior: the pipe in this case is bent, but Heron observes that this is only to make 
it a more convenient handle. Obviously there need not be any pipe at all so long as 
the top of the container is pierced by a vent at B. Then, in the region more or less 
diametrically opposite this pipe, the wall of the vessel is freely perforated. The pipe 
A is called aiAds ;3 the vent B is 73 dvw ordprov ;* and the perforations round D are 
nOuos.© It should also be noticed that, according to the evidence of Probl. 914b, 32, 
as well as of the phrase rd avw ordmiov, the vessel was the right way up when B was 
3 [Ar.], Probl. 16, 8 passim, 

4 Heron, Pneum. 1, 7; Simplikios, De Caelo, 


Pp. 524, 27 Sqq. 
5 (Ar.], Probl. 914b, 32 ; Heron, /.c. (twice), 


1 Antike Technik (2), pp. 192 sq. 

2 The main paintings of this vessel have been 
omitted as irrelevant. For the preparation of 
figures I have to thank my colleague, Dr. C. G. 
Douglas, C.M.G., F.R.S. 
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at top and D beneath. The implication of this is that the liquid contents of C did 
not normally pass through the avAds A at all. 

On the klepsydra of this form there are a few general remarks to add. First, it 
was already in use during the latter part of the sixth century B.c. In literature, 
if the interpretation to be offered here is right, the first mention of this appliance is 
made by the fragment of Empedokles with which these remarks began; but that 
it was known before 500 B.c. is proved by the sixth-century vases of this construction 
which are preserved. One which may be mentioned is the Meidas vase from 
Eleusis,! and another a vessel from Boeotia, now in the Louvre.? A sketch of the 
latter will be found in Fig. 2. Secondly, it was used for serious purposes, and not 
only as a toy. The evidence for this is of two kinds. To begin with, there are 
vase-paintings which seem to show instruments constructed on this principle being 
used by retailers to dispense wine or oil from larger receptacles into customers’ 
domestic jugs ;* and this interpretation of the scenes is confirmed by examination of 
the interior surface of a bronze klepsydra from Galaxidi, now in the National 
Museum at Athens.* If the account given by K. Maltezos is right, the liquid in 
which this example had been used was olive-oil.5 The second piece of evidence is 
even more definite, and is to be found in the direct statement of Heron® that 
a xatackevaopatiov of this sort was mpds 7d oivoyxoety ypyjouov. Thirdly, it should be 
observed, as was done by Philon,’ that the possible size of an apparatus working in 
this way is limited. The formula which expresses the limiting hydraulic conditions 
is complicated; but it is obvious that bounds are set to the capacity of a vessel 
constructed on this principle both by considerations of portability and also by the 
stresses which clay—apparently the usual material—will bear. So much for 
klepsydrai of the first type, which to-day is most familiar in the form of the toddy- 
lifter. It is perhaps enough to suggest that Boisacq misleads when he confines his 
article on this word to ‘ horologe d’eau, avec un orifice étroit par ou l'eau dégouttait 
lentement, se glissait furtivement.’ 

The second meaning of ‘klepsydra’—and the meaning which in course of time 
seems to have ousted the first—was ‘ water-clock’; but if this is accepted as a 
translation, it must be remembered that in the ancient world water-clocks were used, 
with few and unimportant exceptions, only for measuring periods of time, and not for 
indicating the time of day. The evidence seems entirely to justify the suggestion of 
Thalheim® that they were employed—(i.) in law-courts ; (ii.) for military purposes, 
particularly to show when the end of each night-watch had arrived; (iii.) by 
astronomers, who by their aid were able to measure an equinoctial hour at any 
season of the year; and (iv.) by doctors. For the fourth use there is only one 
authority. To the present purpose, however, it is more relevant to say that for the 
inclusion of water-clocks among articles of domestic furniture there is no authority 
at all, since Thalheim is clearly right in neglecting as inconclusive the single passage 
wherein this might seem to be suggested—Athenaios XIII, 567d. But this absence 
of water-clocks from the private antiquities of Greece need not be found surprising 
if it is recalled that they were not designed to perform the chief function of the 
modern household clock—to tell the time. 

About klepsydrai of this second kind there are a few facts to add. First, we 
know nothing of them before the last quarter of the fifth century B.c. The earliest 


4 Vide De Ridder, Bronzes de la Soc. arch. 
ad’ Athénes, No. 114. 

5 In 'Ed@. dpx. (1902), col. 18. 

6 Pneum, 1, 7. 7 De Ing. spir. 11. 

8 In Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R.E. XI., col. 809. 
Vide also Ardaillon in Daremberg-Saglio, D.A. 
III., p. 261. 


1 Vide H. Bulle in Ath. Mitt. XXII. (1897), 
p. 387; and R. Zahn, ibid. XXIV. (1899), pp. 
337 Sqq. 

2 Vide E. Pottier in Rev. arch. XXXIV. (1899), 
p. 7; and Clermont Ganneau, ibid., pp. 323 sqq. 

3 For these vide E. Pernice, Ligwy in Jahrb. d. 
k. k,-arch. Inst. VIII. (1893), pp. 180-4. 
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evidence both for their existence and for the application to them of the name by 
which they are familiar dates from 425.1 Secondly, they were large. There is no 
need here to decide between the rival views of Keil? and Photiades? on the rate at 
which water was discharged by these machines: it will be enough to give figures 
indicated by the moderate theory of Keil, who reduces the consumption to a third 
of what Photiades would make it. According to Keil, a short speech such as 
Dem. XLVII. would require rather more than seven gallons, and a long one like 
De Corona not less than twenty-four. Thirdly, as might safely have been conjectured, 
even if it had not definitely been recorded by Suidas (s.v.), in the bottom of these 
vessels there was not an 70yés but, except in certain special cases, a single 677. 
And, fourthly, they were filled, not like the toddy-lifter by immersion but, by pouring 
in water at the top.4 Thus in essentials the construction was nothing more than a 
large butt, so far as our information goes, without a lid. If, indeed, a covering of 
any sort was used, it can have served no more vital purpose than to keep out the rain 
or to reduce evaporation. In the bottom was a hole through which the water flowed 
by gravity, and in this hole seems generally to have been fitted a pipe—also called 
avAés—wherein was some kind of tap by which the flow could be stopped or started 
at will. So much for klepsydrai of the second type. 

Now back to Empedokles. First must be decided which kind of klepsydra is 
concerned in fr. 100. At the outset there occur some general considerations which 
suggest that the answer is to be found in the toddy-lifter type. To begin with, if 
Empedokles died about 430, there is no certainty that water-clocks were known 
during his lifetime. Secondly, since klepsydrai of the earlier sort were used in the 
life of every day, whereas, so far as we can say, water-clocks were not, a child 
playing with a klepsydra would probably be playing with something it might get at 
home, and not with a machine only to be found in law-courts, military establishments, 
and astronomical observatories—that is, again, with a water-lifter. And, thirdly, 
since water-clocks were large, even if they did not all boast a capacity of over twenty 
gallons, it is not likely in any case that a girl would choose one as a toy. But the 
decisive fact is that the klepsydra of Empedokles was clearly one working on the 
principle of the oi¢wy—the principle which was found in the water-lifter, and in 
the water-clock was not. Consequently the instrument which Empedokles had 
in mind was not a water-clock at all, but a simple utensil of the kind to which the 
name ‘klepsydra’ seems originally to have been given. With this conclusion the 
fragment itself in every way agrees. The avdAds A of Fig. 1 is mentioned by that 
name in line to and by another in line 17: the tpypara rvxva of line 13 are the 
7Opn0s D. 

It remains to decide the meaning of the disputed lines 16-19. We start with an 
instrument like that shown in Fig. 1. In lines 10-13 the girl covers the end of the 
avAds A with her hand and plunges the vessel into water up to about the level of B: 
the water then fails to enter through the 76u0s D. In lines 14 and 15 she takes her 
hand off the avAds, and the klepsydra, with its body still submerged, fills through D 
forthwith. At this point, if the experiment were continuous, the atAdés would be 
covered again (line 17) and the klepsydra lifted out of the water. The contents then 
do not fall out but are retained, for the reason given in lines 18 and 19. What 
strikes the uninformed as strange is that the water is not discharged at D—a fact 
which Empedokles quite sensibly explains by saying that the pressure of the air 
extds éow AeAuynpévos GuPpov Epixer audi miAas ... What rida? Clearly the riAau 
of the 70u0s D, through which the water might be expected to pass, but does not. 
This account of the wvAa: is unaffected by varieties of punctuation. If, with Diels, 

1 Aristoph. Ach. 692. 4 Vide Aischines III, 197; [Ar.] ’A@. IIox. 


2 Keil, Anonymus Argentinensis, pp. 254 sqq. 67, 2. 
3 In ’A@nva XVI. (1904), p. 20. 
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we put a comma at the end of line 18, no other account is possible: if, with 
Mr. Powell, we put it after 5vanyéos, no other gives intelligible sense. And so, since 
the gates are at D, and since at D no io@yds can be found, in line 19 we must read 
79n0t0—in accordance with MSS. authority which is not to be despised. Of the 
treatment proposed by the opposition for the words dpfpov epixne audi ridas little 
need be said. To render these words by ‘pens the water back towards the 
gateways’ of the avAds, which is supposed to mean that the air outside D pens the 
water in C back towards B, is to write what is neither a possible translation of 
the Greek nor language in which a sane man would describe the facts with which 
Empedokles was faced. 

To the obvious interpretation two objections have been offered. First, it has 
been said that the translation ‘stops the water about’ (or even ‘at’) ‘the gates’ of 
the 76u6s would require rvAas for rvAas. If, as may be conjectured, this criticism 
starts from an idea that the accusative after audi is an accusative of the teyminus ad 
quem and implies motion, it needs no further refutation. mvAas should be retained 
and translated as above. The second objection alleges that an 700s is not dvanyxjs, 
whereas an avAds is; and the avAds would be meant by the variant io@pofo in line 19. 
For this assumed noisiness of an avAds the proof put forward is the analogy of 
a modern carafe—an analogy which is false. It is suggested that, just as in a water- 
bottle it is in the neck that a noise is heard when water is poured out, so in the 
klepsydra it was the neck—i.e. the avAos—which was dvonxi7js. But even if, as this 
criticism wrongly implies, liquid ever normally passed through the avAds of a 
klepsydra like that which Empedokles had in mind, the comparison with a water- 
bottle would prove nothing. The familiar gurgling in the neck of a carafe is due to 
the collision of inflowing air with outflowing water in a single narrow passage. In 
a klepsydra these conditions do not occur. For if, to satisfy curiosity, the vessel is 
turned upside down, the water comes out through the avAds and an equivalent volume 
of air passes in through the 7@y¢s: there is no collision and no noise. Consequently 
it is unjustified to say that the avAds of a klepsydra could reasonably be called 
dvonxys. The true explanation appears at once on experiment. The noise is made 
by liquid entering the klepsydra, and naturally this may be associated with the 
7040s through which entry is made. As a matter of fact, when a klepsydra is 
submerged and the upper vent is opened two noises are heard. The first seems to 
be made by the convergence of several streams of water as they flow through the 
perforations and meet inside. The second, which is apparently what the author of 
Probl, g15a, 7 refers to as the épvypos heard while this operation proceeds, is a 
gulping sound made by the water as it rises irregularly inside and forces the air out 
in a series of spasms. Neither of these noises has its origin in or near the avdAds. 
Both occur low down in the vessel, and either of them alone, as well as both together, 
will explain the application by Empedokles of this epithet dvan x7s to the 7Opds. 

Thus the conclusions are these. First, the klepsydra of Empedokles was not a 
water-clock, but a familiar domestic contrivance for lifting small quantities of liquid. 
And, secondly, in line 19 of fr. 100 70poto is the only reading which makes sense. 

HuGuH Last. 
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THE EXILES OF PEISISTRATUS. 


§ 1. THe dates for Peisistratus’ reigns and exiles in the Athenaion Politeia, as 
given in the papyrus, which is the sole authority for the text, are as follows: 


1561/o Beginning of tyranny ei Kwpéov apyovrtos (14. 1). 
5560/5 First expulsion ever Extw ef’ ‘Hynoiov apxovros (14. 3). 
545/4 First return €res SwhexaTw (14. 4). 
539/8 Second expulsion ever parurra EBdouw (15. 1). 
529/8 Second return evdexadtw érer (15. 2). 
528/7 Peisistratus’ death ert Pidovew GpxovTos (17. 1). 


These notes of time caused great searchings of heart, as well they might. In 
his Forschungen zur gniechischen Geschichte, pp. 463-7, Adolf Bauer gives an account of 
the theories advanced on this topic down to the year 1898.2. The mere catalogue of 
eminent scholars, U. Kohler, Nissen, Keil, Wilamowitz, Busolt, Cichorius, Pomtow, 
Pohlmann, Beloch, E. Meyer, and Bauer himself, is enough to discourage further 
inquiry, were it not that the upshot of Bauer’s very fair and able discussion of all 
these theories is a non liquet. The following suggested explanation of the strange 
phenomenon presented by Ath. Pol. 14-5 is merely one more hypothesis. It is an 
attempt to advance the problem one stage further, starting from the point which 
previous discussion seems to have reached. For the result of all the controversy 
does not appear to be entirely negative. It seems vain either to accept as historically 
true the dates given in these chapters of the Ath, Pol., and it seems equally vain to 
endeavour to emend them. For, first, if the dates are accepted as historical, the 
history that results is in itself improbable, inconsistent with the parallel account in 
Herodotus (I. 59-64), and irreconcilable with the narrative in the Ath. Pol. itself. If, 
as appears likely, the ultimate source of the Ath. Pol. is Herodotus himself, these 
last two objections are really one, but the single objection is doubly fatal. And, 
second, the scholar who sets out to emend the dates so as to make them fit what is 
stated or clearly implied in the narrative must carry emendation further than 
probability will allow. No emendation or group of emendations has won any wide 
assent, and slight emendation will not solve the problem. Emendation which would 
turn the dates given by the papyrus into something historically probable which 
Aristotle can have written as an integral part of his account must face the following 
difficulties. | 

The narrative implies that Peisistratus had a long final tyranny at Athens before 
he died in 528/7 B.c., €yxareynpace TH apxyn (17.1). The dates given in the papyrus 
allow only one or two years at most for this final tyranny (see above). The narrative 
says that Peisistratus was first driven out ovrw ris apyns epprfwpevns (14.3). The 
date given for this expulsion is €xrw érec pera tiv mpwrnv Kkardaotacw (ibid.). As 
Pomtow pertinently observes: ‘If a tyranny was not rooted in five and a half years, 
how long did a tyranny need to become rooted?’ The next date is érec Swiexdtw peta 


1 I do not discuss, as outside the scope of this _to that discussion. Since 1898, apart from com- 
paper, the view that the Archonship of Comeas__mentaries and histories, there are special discus- 
was 560/559 or the Archonship of Philoneos sions by Blass in Album gratulat. in honorem H., 
5290/8. See on this point F. Jacoby, Marmor van Herwerden, pp. 28-31, A. Oddo in Peisistrato 
Parium, p. 170 sq. (Palermo, 1903). 

2 I would for brevity’s sake refer the reader 
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ravta (14. 4)—1.e. in the twelfth year after the last date given.! Yet the narrative 
has nothing to say of the doings of Peisistratus or his opponents at Athens during 
all this time. The next date, that of his second expulsion, is ére: padiora EBdouw pera 
tiv kaGodov (15. 1). Yet the narrative says of Peisistratus’ second rule before this 
expulsion ov yap roAvv xpovov xaretyxev (thid.). By what single emendation can these 
dates be made to fit the narrative and to allow Peisistratus a long final tyranny, 
which is what the narrative implies? Even if nearly a decade is gained for the final 
tyranny by reading rerdprw for dwiexérw in 14. 4, there remains the difficulty of 
making the dates fit the narrative in the other two passages. The text must 
be altered in several places if the dates and the narrative are to agree with each 
other. 

Pomtow, Rh. Mus., 1896, pp. 560 sqq., has been bold enough to make all these 
changes. He proposes éxtw pnvi for éxtw ever (14. 3), eBddum padiora pyvi for éBdopny 
padviora €ree (15. 1); and after arguing strongly that the ordinal numbers in the 
Ath. Pol. deserve special respect as they are not liable to the confusion of figures, 
being written in full, he denounces dwédexdtw érec (14. 4) as ‘ hoffnungslos verschrieben 
und durch palaographische Conjekturen nicht zu heilen.’ That is to say, in these 
two chapters two phrases, éxrw éres and €Bdoup padruwra ére, demand emendation and 
get it; and a third, dwéexdrw ére, demands emendation, but no one emendation is 
palaeographically more likely than another. By what fate have chance and time 
borne so heavily on these unfortunate phrases and so lightly on the rest of the two 
chapters? And how is it likely that Aristotle or any other Athenian authority at his 
disposal should know how many months Peisistratus ruled on these two occasions ?2 
and why, if Aristotle did know the chronology so exactly, did he qualify the phrase 
éPdopum pnvi by a tentative and modest padiora ? 

No scholar has had the hardihood to try the opposite method and, by drastic 
emendation, make the narrative fit the dates.* Such a course is barred by the 
recognized fact that the narrative, apart from the dates, shows a fairly close 
agreement with the narrative in Herodotus, and there are enough verbal resemblances 
between the two accounts to make it probable that Herodotus is Aristotle’s ultimate 
source. The one note of time which does fit the narrative, the statement that 
Peisistratus’ second exile lasted ten years (15, § 2), is the one note of time which 
is given in the Herodotean narrative of these events (Hdt.I.62). The ten years fits 
the narrative, inasmuch as Peisistratus is assigned a certain career abroad which 
must have lasted for at least several years. 

§ 2. I propose, then, to start from what is practically agreed ground—viz., that 
the narrative in the Ath. Pol. and Herodotus agree (I. 59-64). In that case the notes 
of time in Ath. Pol. 14. 3, 14. 4, and 15. 1, which agree neither with the Ath. Pol. 
narrative nor with Herodotus, are logically to be regarded as interpolations, in the 
sense that they are put in after the narrative in the Ath. Pol. was written, and are 
independent of it.4 Whether the interpolator was Aristotle himself in his sober or 








1 See Pomtow, Rh. Mus, LI. (1896), p. 565. 

2 In Ath. Pol. 12 Aristotle writes, Aauaclas 
alpedels Apywv ern Sto kai dio uqvas Fptev, but I 
suggest that the two months is a deduction, and 
possibly a legitimate one, from the fact that the 
archon list showed to archons ruling the rest 
of the year of Damasias, and thence (if a month 
iS assigned to each archon) the sum 12 months 
~- 10 months = 2 months. Aristotle and the 
Atthis could hardly have had means of making 
such a calculation for Peisistratus. 

3 Blass follows Bauer in reading radrnpy (i.e. 
Thy mpwrnvy xardoracw) for raira in 14 § 4, but 


even so he is not able to leave the dates un- 
changed. And the reading ratérnv for raira is 
refuted by Pomtow (op. cit., pp. 565-8). 

4 That interpolations in this sense do occur in 
Ath. Pol. can hardly be doubted. Such an in- 
terpolation is the notorious Chapter IV., the 
Draconian Constitution, for it is almost incon- 
ceivable that anyone who had already written 
Chapter IV. should have gone on to write the 
chapters which follow. In 7 § 3 we read of 
Solon, riuhpare duetrev els rérrapa ré\n, xabdrep 
Sinpnro cat mpérepov, els mevraxociouédimvov xal 
imméa kal fevylrnv kai O7ra, Here it seems clear 
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his less sober mind or some tiresome pupil or copyist may be left in abeyance 
for the moment. 

Granted this ‘ interpolation,’ the credibility of the narrative itself is not neces- 
sarily reduced by the incredibility of these votes of time. And I would further argue 
that the account in Herodotus, with which the narrative in Ath. Pol. agrees, is in 
itself not improbable, and that there is no reason to doubt that it was the accepted 
version in Athens when Aristotle wrote. 

It is agreed that there existed at Athens, besides Herodotus, a tradition or 
reconstruction of Attic history, the work of such writers as Androtion. This tradition 
or reconstruction may for convenience be called ‘the Atthis.’ It is possible to argue 
that in these chapters, as elsewhere, Aristotle has taken his notes of time from the 
Atthis, and then to maintain that these particular notes of time show that the 
narrative in the Atthis was not the same as that given in Herodotus and the narrative 
of the Ath. Pol. 

Such an argument was in fact advanced by M. Herschensohn in 1896,! though 
Adolf Bauer does not mention his paper, presumably because he was not aware of 
its existence. The main lines of Herschensohn’s argument are, however, given by 
de Sanctis, Atthis,2 pp. 277 sqq., and Beloch, Griech. Gesch. 1.2 2, pp. 288 sqq., and 
both these distinguished historians accept his argument and conclusion. Briefly, 
Herschensohn’s theory is as follows: The thirty-six years of Peisistratid rule in 
Hdt. V. 63 are not a sum of separate periods, but represent the continuous term of 
power from the restoration after the battle of Pallene to the expulsion of Hippias— 
that is to say, Herodotus sets the final return of Peisistratus c. 546 B.c., the thirty-six 
years being from c. 546 B.c. to 511/10 B.c. With this agrees his synchronism (I. 59) 
of Croesus’ last campaign with Peisistratus’ last return. He assigns ten years to 
the exiles which preceded this final return (dca évdexarov éreos arixovro dzicw, I. 62). 
That is to say, he puts the second expulsion of Peisistratus c. 556 B.c. The 
chronology of the Ath. Pol. is unsafe except where archon dates are given. In 
14, § 3, the Ath. Pol. gives an archon date—viz. Hegesias 556 8.c.—for Peisistratus’ 
first exile. This is the same date as Herodotus’ date for the second exile. Therefore 
the first and second exiles were the same, which is to say that the Atthid tradition, 
unlike Herodotus, knew of only one exile. 

This argumentation Beloch calls elegant, simple, and convincing, and certainly 
the first two adjectives are entirely justified. 

But if it is assumed that Aristotle had before him an Atthis which knew of only 
one exile and also Herodotus’ account which contained two exiles, some explanation 
of the remaining notes of time in these chapters is demanded. Such an explanation 
Beloch gives. It is as follows: The Atthid chronology was 561/o (Comeas), 
Peisistratus’ first rule begins; 536/5 (Hegesias), exile; 546/5, return from exile; 
528/7 (Philoneos), death of Peisistratus, Aristotle followed this as.far as 556/5 
Hegesias and then abandoned it, apparently because it conflicted with Herodotus, 


25. 2 about Ephialtes, rijs Bovdjs (i.e. the 
Areopagus) dravra mepieiiero 7a érifera, seems 
inconsistent with Aristotle’s own account of the 
great antiquity of the political functions of the 
Areopagus. 

1 Philologiciskoe Obozvenie X (1896), pp. 119-123. 
I am indebted to Dr. M. Cary for an abstract of 
this paper, which is in Russian, 

2 Unger, Neue Jahrb. Phil., 1883, p. 383 Sq, 
would read &a éreos (instead of d:a ia éreos), but 
Herodotus’ account demands a longer interval 
of time. .See Toéppfer, Quaestiones Pisistrateae, 


p. 129, N. 3. 


that the words xa@dmep dinpnro xai mpérepovy are 
an interpolation in the above sense of the word. 
For surely no Greek who meant from the start 
to say that Solon maintained the existing division 
into four property classes would begin with the 
words tTiuquware dietXev eis rérrapa TéX7. 

There are also widely separated passages in 
which Aristotle puts down what seems to be 
inconsistent statements. For instance, his state- 
ment in 22. 5, of d¢ mpirepa mwavres Roav aiperol 
(i.e. of dpyovres), seems inconsistent with his 
statement about Solon in 8. 1, ras dé dpyads 
éroinge KXnpwras éx mpoxpitwv. The phrase in 
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and attempted a chronology of his own. (The Atthis date for the return from this 
exile is 546/5, but as Aristotle could not use it he omitted it.) The way Aristotle set 
about producing his chronology was this. He simply repeated the statements of 
the Atthis about the duration of the first tyranny and exile, lengthening each by 
a year, this last obviously in order to get into touch again with the Atthis chronology 
at the archonship of Philoneos (528/7), with the result that there is no time left for 
the third tyranny. 
This may be put most clearly in a table: 
Atthis Dates. 
561-556 (5 years), first rule. 
556-546 (10 years), exile. 
546-527 (17 years), second and final rule. 
527, death of Peisistratus (archon Phi- 
loneos). 


Aristotle’s Chronology. 
561-556 (5 years), first rule. 
550-545 (10+1 years), first exile, 
545-539 (5+1 years), second rule. 
539-529/8 (10 years), second exile. 





Thus, by taking fractions of years into account, Aristotle can reach the archon- 
ship of Philoneos (528/7) at the end of the period of second exile. 

On this theory of how these dates come to exist we must believe that Aristotle 
deliberately duplicated (with this addition of a year to each) the Atthid dates, and so 
deliberately made nonsense of his narrative in order to regain touch with the Atthid 
chronology at the archonship of Philoneos. He takes an Atthis, which contains 
only one exile of Peisistratus (which therefore must reject much in Herodotus besides 
the mere statement that Peisistratus was exiled twice), and with this before him 
takes the first date, that of the only exile in that source, abandons the second, that 
of Peisistratus’ return in 546 B.c., and then, without any note of doubt or suggestion 
of a variant, writes down a narrative which agrees with Herodotus, a narrativ 
inconsistent both with the Atthis and with his own invented chronology. Such 
behaviour seems equally impossible in a philosopher who cared for truth and a 
philosopher who did not. If Herschensohn’s theory of what the Atthis contained is 
true, the presence of all the notes of time in Ath. Pol. 14-5 is still to be satisfactorily 
explained. 

§ 3. What Herschensohn seems to me to have proved is not that the Atthis knew 
of only one exile of Peisistratus, but that it only contained dates for one exile of 
Peisistratus. And that is a very different matter. It is true that the Atthis, bya 
particular and very natural interpretation of Herodotus, could deduce c. 546 for the 
beginning of Peisistratus’ last rule and c. 556 for the beginning of the exile which 
preceded it, but what warrant is there for supposing that the Atthis gave 556 B.c. for 
the only exile of Peisistratus? As it deduced its dates from Herodotus, why may it 
not have drawn its narrative from him too, and failed to give any dates for the first 
exile for the simple reason that such dates cannot be deduced from Herodotus (see 
below)? The fact that éxrw ére &’ ‘Hynoiov dpyovros appears in the Ath, Pol. as 
dating the fivst exile of Peisistratus does not make it impossible that in the Atthis 
that note of time was used to date the beginning of the second exile. This may seem 
a hard saying, but reason for it will be given below. Apart from these dates, what 
evidence is there for the content of the Atthis? 

If the Atthis rejected the story of the first exile of Peisistratus, it would have to 
reject a good deal of Herodotus. Herodotus says that Peisistratus was driven from 
Athens by a coalition of Megacles, leader of the coast party, and Lycurgus, leader of 
the plain, and that Megacles then changed round and proposed to Peisistratus to 
restore him if the tyrant would marry his daughter. Peisistratus agreed, and they 
two dressed up a lady called Phye, who pretended to be Athena conducting Peisistratus 
home again. Peisistratus thus restored refused to have children by the daughter of 


1 Beloch, op. cit., p. 290. 


N 
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his less sober mind or some tiresome pupil or copyist may be left in abeyance 
for the moment. 

Granted this ‘ interpolation,’ the credibility of the narrative itself is not neces. 
sarily reduced by the incredibility of these notes of time. And I would further argue 
that the account in Herodotus, with which the narrative in Ath. Pol. agrees, is in 
itself not improbable, and that there is no reason to doubt that it was the accepted 
version in Athens when Aristotle wrote. 

It is agreed that there existed at Athens, besides Herodotus, a tradition or 
reconstruction of Attic history, the work of such writers as Androtion. This tradition 
or reconstruction may for convenience be called ‘the Atthis.’ It is possible to argue 
that in these chapters, as elsewhere, Aristotle has taken his notes of time from the 
Atthis, and then to maintain that these particular notes of time show that the 
narrative in the Atthis was not the same as that given in Herodotus and the narrative 
of the Ath. Pol. 

Such an argument was in fact advanced by M. Herschensohn in 1896,! though 
Adolf Bauer does not mention his paper, presumably because he was not aware of 
its existence. The main lines of Herschensohn’s argument are, however, given by 
de Sanctis, Atthis,2 pp. 277 sqq., and Beloch, Grech. Gesch. 1.2 2, pp. 288 sqq., and 
both these distinguished historians accept his argument and conclusion. Briefly, 
Herschensohn’s theory is as follows: The thirty-six years of Peisistratid rule in 
Hdt. V. 63 are not a sum of separate periods, but represent the continuous term of 
power from the restoration after the battle of Pallene to the expulsion of Hippias— 
that is to say, Herodotus sets the final return of Peisistratus c. 546 B.c., the thirty-six 
years being from c. 546 B.c. to 511/10 B.c. With this agrees his synchronism (I. 59) 
of Croesus’ last campaign with Peisistratus’ last return. He assigns ten years to 
the exiles which preceded this final return (61a évdexarov éreos amrixovTo oriow, I. 62). 
That is to say, he puts the second expulsion of Peisistratus c. 556 B.c. The 
chronology of the Ath. Pol. is unsafe except where archon dates are given. In 
14, § 3, the Ath. Pol. gives an archon date—viz. Hegesias 556 B.c.—for Peisistratus’ 

jist exile. This is the same date as Herodotus’ date for the second exile. Therefore 
the first and second exiles were the same, which is to say that the Atthid tradition, 
unlike Herodotus, knew of only one exile. 

This argumentation Beloch calls elegant, simple, and convincing, and certainly 
the first two adjectives are entirely justified. 

But if it is assumed that Aristotle had before him an Atthis which knew of only 
one exile and also Herodotus’ account which contained two exiles, some explanation 
of the remaining notes of time in these chapters is demanded. Such an explanation 
Beloch gives. It is as follows: The Atthid chronology was 561/o (Comeas), 
Peisistratus’ first rule begins; 536/5 (Hegesias), exile; 546/5, return from exile; 
528/7 (Philoneos), death of Peisistratus, Aristotle followed this as. far as 556/5 
Hegesias and then abandoned it, apparently because it conflicted with Herodotus, 


25. 2 about Ephialtes, ris Bovdjs (i.e. the 
Areopagus) dravra epieiiero Ta émifera, seems 
inconsistent with Aristotle’s own account of the 
great antiquity of the political functions of the 
Areopagus. 

1 Philologiciskoe Obozvenie X (1896), pp. 119-123. 
Iam indebted to Dr. M. Cary for an abstract of 
this paper, which is in Russian, 

2 Unger, Neue Jahrb. Phil., 1883, p. 383 Sq-; 
would read dia éreos (instead of dia a éreos), but 
Herodotus’ account demands a longer interval 
of time. .See Toéppfer, Quaestiones Pisistrateae, 


p. 129, 0. 3. 


that the words xa@dzep diypyro xai mpérepov are 
an interpolation in the above sense of the word. 
For surely no Greek who meant from the start 
to say that Solon maintained the existing division 
into four property classes would begin with the 
words riujuari duetAev els Térrapa réXn. 

There are also widely separated passages in 
which Aristotle puts down what seems to be 
inconsistent statements. For instance, his state- 
ment in 22. 5, of dé mpérepa mdavres Roav aiperol 
(i.e. of dpyorvres), seems inconsistent with his 
statement about Solon in 8. 1, ras dé dpyds 
éroinse K\npwras éx mpoxpirwvy. The phrase in 
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and attempted a chronology of his own. (The Atthis date for the return from this 
exile is 546/5, but as Aristotle could not use it he omitted it.) The way Aristotle set 
about producing his chronology was this. He simply repeated the statements of 
the Atthis about the duration of the first tyranny and exile, lengthening each by 
a year, this last obviously in order to get into touch again with the Atthis chronology 
at the archonship of Philoneos (528/7), with the result that there is no time left for 
the third tyranny. 
This may be put most clearly in a table: 
Atthis Dates. 
561-556 (5 years), first rule. 
556-546 (10 years), exile. 
546-527 (17 years), second and final rule. 
527, death of Peisistratus (archon Phi- 
loneos). 


Aristotle’s Chronology. 
561-556 (5 years), first rule. 
550-545 (10+1 years), first exile. 
545-539 (5+1 years), second rule. 
539-529/8 (10 years), second exile. 





Thus, by taking fractions of years into account, Aristotle can reach the archon- 
ship of Philoneos (528/7) at the end of the period of second exile. 

On this theory of how these dates come to exist we must believe that Aristotle 
deliberately duplicated (with this addition of a year to each) the Atthid dates, and so 
deliberately made nonsense of his narrative in order to regain touch with the Atthid 
chronology at the archonship of Philoneos. He takes an Atthis, which contains 
only one exile of Peisistratus (which therefore must reject much in Herodotus besides 
the mere statement that Peisistratus was exiled twice), and with this before him 
takes the first date, that of the only exile in that source, abandons the second, that 
of Peisistratus’ return in 546 B.c., and then, without any note of doubt or suggestion 
of a variant, writes down a narrative which agrees with Herodotus, a narrativ 
inconsistent both with the Atthis and with his own invented chronology. Such 
behaviour seems equally impossible in a philosopher who cared for truth and a 
philosopher who did not. If Herschensohn’s theory of what the Atthis contained is 
true, the presence of all the notes of time in Ath. Pol. 14-5 is still to be satisfactorily 
explained. 

§ 3. What Herschensohn seems to me to have proved is not that the Atthis knew 
of only one exile of Peisistratus, but that it only contained dates for one exile of 
Peisistratus. And that is a very different matter. It is true that the Atthis, bya 
particular and very natural interpretation of Herodotus, could deduce ¢. 546 for the 
beginning of Peisistratus’ last rule and c. 556 for the beginning of the exile which 
preceded it, but what warrant is there for supposing that the Atthis gave 556 B.c. for 
the only exile of Peisistratus? As it deduced its dates from Herodotus, why may it 
not have drawn its narrative from him too, and failed to give any dates for the first 
exile for the simple reason that such dates cannot be deduced from Herodotus (see 
below)? The fact that éxrw ére &’ ‘Hynoiov dpxovros appears in the Ath. Pol. as 
dating the first exile of Peisistratus does not make it impossible that in the Atthis 
that note of time was used to date the beginning of the second exile. This may seem 
a hard saying, but reason for it will be given below. Apart from these dates, what 
evidence is there for the content of the Atthis? 

If the Atthis rejected the story of the first exile of Peisistratus, it would have to 
reject a good deal of Herodotus. Herodotus says that Peisistratus was driven from 
Athens by a coalition of Megacles, leader of the coast party, and Lycurgus, leader of 
the plain, and that Megacles then changed round and proposed to Peisistratus to 
restore him if the tyrant would marry his daughter. Peisistratus agreed, and they 
two dressed up a lady called Phye, who pretended to be Athena conducting Peisistratus 
home again. Peisistratus thus restored refused to have children by the daughter of 


1 Beloch, op, cit., p. 290. 


N 
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Megacles, and then withdrew completely from Attica before the anger of Megacles, 
After ten years he returned to Attica, won a victory at Pallene, and reigned happily 
ever afterwards, while the Alcmaeonids and their supporters fled the country. 

Now, if the Atthis rejected the story of the first exile of Peisistratus, it must 
either reject the story of Phye altogether or transfer it to the battle of Pallene in 546, 
That it rejected the story altogether is not likely. The story apparently was related 
by the Atthid writer Cleidemus (ap. Athen. XIII., p. 609 c). Also Aristotle (14. 4) 
quotes évioc as saying that Phye was really a Thracian garland-seller. The évioc are 
presumably Atthid writers, so these accepted the story, and only doubted the lady’s 
social position. But, it may be argued, they did not reject the story, but connected it 
with the battle of Pallene. To do that they must reject Megacles’ share in the 
trick, for after Pallene Megacles the Alcmaeonid would not have spent his last 
moments before flight in arranging a comedy for the benefit of his victorious 
antagonist. It is strange too, if Aristotle says that évvo: call Phye a Thracian, and 
does not say, if it is true, that €vco. connect the Phye story with the battle of Pallene. 
Equally on this theory the Atthis must have rejected Herodotus’ story that Megacles 
procured Peisistratus’ restoration in return for the privilege of becoming the tyrant’s 
father-in-law. For the Atthis would contain no peaceful restoration by Megacles at 
all. And here, too, Aristotle quotes no variant. 

Finally, in c. 17, 4, Aristotle says that Peisistratus married an Argive lady, 
Timonassa, formerly the wife of Archinus, the Ambraciot of the house of the 
Cypselidae, ‘ Whence arose his friendship with the Argives; and a thousand Argives 
fought on his side at Pallene, brought by Hegesistratus (who in 17, 3 is said to be 
his son by Timonassa).’ Aristotle then continues: yjpar d€ dao rhv “Apyeiav ot pév 
exes OvtTa Td TpwTov, ot Se Katéxovta Tv apxyyjv. Now these statements do not come 
from Herodotus, and so presumably they are derived from the Atthis. If that is so, 
then the Atthis seems to have accepted more than one exile of Peisistratus, as other- 
wise the addition of rd rpa@rov to éxreodvta is meaningless. The hypothesis that the 
part played by Hegesistratus is an etymological invention does not affect this point. 

Surely the natural supposition is that Aristotle follows Herodotus in his 


narrative of events without criticism because the Herodotean narrative was the f 


accepted version at Athens in his day, and if it was a fable it was the fable convenue. 
Whether the Atthid writers should have been as sceptical of Herodotus as Beloch is 
another matter; whether they ought to have been or not, it seems very unlikely that 
they were. 

§ 4. These considerations point to the conclusion that the narrative of Aristotle, 
which in the main agrees with Herodotus, was the accepted account at Athens, and 
that so far there is no reason to suppose that the narrative in the Atthis was at all 
different. 
that the narrative was constructed without reference to them, and that they were 
put in later by Aristotle or someone else. But an answer must be found to the 
objection that if the Atthis only contained dates for one exile, though it accepted the 
tradition that there were two, how is it that in our text we have dates for two exiles, 
however ‘interpolated’ they may be. For, after all, dates, however wrong, are not 
spontaneously generated. 

The answer which I would suggest is that what we have is two alternative pairs 
of dates placed in succession. 

The two pairs of dates in question are éxrp éree and €éree Swdexdtw (14. 3-4), and 
eres parduora eBdoum and éevdexatrw mddAw €érec (15. 1-2), and these periods (5+ 11 years 
and 6+10 years) are either alternatives in one Atthis or the production of two 
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The presence of the dates in the text is due to interpolation, in the sense 
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Atthides. Assuming that the Atthid tradition accepted the account of Herodotus, 
and interpreted, as Herschensohn suggests, Herodotus’ thirty-six years of the rule of 
the Peisistratids as the years of continuous rule—that is the years from 546/5 to 
511/o—then each pair, 5 +11 and 6+10, makes up the sum of the period from 561/o 
to 546/5, assuming that part of the initial and final years are brought into account. 

How, then, did these alternatives arise? I would suggest that the following is 
the way an Atthid writer, with only the Herodotean tradition to work on, would set 
about producing his chronology. 

Granted that he could date the fall of the tyrants to Harpactides (511/o), he can 
work back via Herodotus (V. 65) to 546/5 for the final return of Peisistratus. 
Besides that we must assume that somehow he knew that the rule of Peisistratus 
began in the archonship of Comeas 561/o. Possibly Comeas was in the tradition as 
a supporter of Peisistratus, who made easy his coup d’état. 

Between the first and last establishment of Peisistratus’ tyranny, the only notes 
of time with which Herodotus can supply him are the following: I. 60, pera Sé ov 
mohAdv xpovov .. . e€eAavvovoi puv (first expulsion); adris éx véns éx’ ddAHAow* 
értagiagav, meprehavvopevos Se tH ardor 6 MeyaxXéns erexnpuxedtero Tlecwrpdry (first 
return) ; I. 61, Ta pev tpOra ExpuTTe Tatra 7 yuvy, peta Se Poder tH EavTis pntpi, 7 Se 
7 avopi . . . pabwv de 0 Mewwiorparos . . . dwadAdooero (second expulsion); I. 62, da 
éevoekatov €TE0s amrikovTo omiow (second return). 

It will be seen that Herodotus contains no information from which an exact date 
could be deduced except for the duration of the second exile. 

I would suggest that the two alternative series of five and eleven years and six 
and ten years are reached by dividing the period 561 to 546 into the years of the 
second exile (ten or eleven) and the years preceding it (six or five). The explanation 
of the existence of these alternatives may lie in a right and a wrong interpretation of 
the one definite note of time in the Herodotean narrative—viz. dia évdexdrov éreos 
(I. 62). For one series that phrase is interpreted as ‘after ten years,’ for the other 
as ‘after eleven years,’ as if the phrase was dia éviexa érewv. Thus, granted the one 
date ézi Kwpéov apxovros for the first beginning of Peisistratus’ tyranny, the existence 
of the numbers in Ath. Pol. 14 and 15 can be accounted for. 

That they come to be in the text is not then due to some perverse design of 
Aristotle’s or to a conflict between the Atthis and Herodotus, but to carelessness or 
accident. What should have appeared was no more than general indications of time 
for the first expulsion and return (such general notes of time as Aristotle does in fact 
give), and then for the second expulsion the sixth or seventh year after his last date 
(Comeas 561/o), and for the second return the twelfth or eleventh year after the 
expulsion. Instead, a chronological note, sixth and twelfth or seventh and eleventh, 
has crept into the text (probably from the margin) in the form sixth and twelfth and 
seventh and eleventh, and the four dates appear in the four places where dates could 
appear. Whether this intrusion took place in Aristotle’s lifetime or after his death, 
whether it was a careless philosopher or an over-zealous literary executor, we have 
no means of judging. 

§ 5. Assume, then, a text of the Ath. Pol. without these notes of time and all is 
in order. The statement in 17. 1 that Peisistratus lived thirty-three years from the 
beginning of his tyranny is right, being the subtraction of Philoneos 528/7 from 
Comeas 561/o; the statement that Peisistratus ruled nineteen years is explicable 
by subtracting the seventeen years of the rule of the sons of Peisistratus from 
Herodotus’ statement that the rule of Peisistratus and his sons was thirty-six years, 
or by subtracting a fraction over seventeen and leaving a fraction over eighteen. 


1 It may be that there is a parallel case in appears in a sentence which was first written in 
c. 7§ 3, and that the words xa@dmep dinpynro kai _ the opposite sense. 
mporepov are a corrective note by Aristotle which 
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The statement in the Politics VIII. (V.) 12, 1315b, 30, that Peisistratus was 
tyrant seventeen years out of thirty-three and his sons eighteen, so that the whole 
period was thirty-five years, is the same kind of calculation. The passage may be 
an interpolation, as Susemihl suggests; but even so it does contain, however 
confusedly, Attic tradition, and it does contain the statement that Peisistratus was 
twice in exile. The epigram, Ath. Pol. XI. 4, 


Tpis me TUpavyncavTa ToravTakis é£edinxe 
Sipuos AOnvaiwv kai tpis ernyayero 
Tov peyav ev BovAy Ilewiorparov xri., 


contains, as de Sanctis, of. cit., p. 274, n. 1, points out, the simple fallacy that a man 
must be driven out thrice in order to be tyrant thrice.? 

Herschensohn has already pointed out the fact that Herodotus (I. 59) makes 
Croesus’ last campaign synchronize with Peisistratus’ last return. Such a 
synchronism need not be taken as exact, but the last campaign, or, as I would prefer 
to say, the last embassy, of Croesus must be dated within a year or two of 546 B.c. ; 
and so it appears that Herodotus is at least consistent with himself, if the thirty-six 
years in V. 63 represent, as they naturally may, the continuous term of power from 
the Pallene restoration to the expulsion of Hippias (511-10 B.c.), 

§ 6. Thus far it has been urged that the Athenian tradition agreed with 
Herodotus, and Herodotus agreed with himself. 

But there are three passages which Beloch adduces to support his view that 
there was an independent tradition containing only one exile. 

The first is Polyaenus I. 21, 1,3 in which the device after the battle of Pallene 
and the Phye story are related together in that order. But surely the connexion is 
literary rather than historical. It is simply Polyaenus grouping together the return 
otpatnynpatra Of Peisistratus. The order is unimportant. Polyaenus subsequently 
describes the trick by which Peisistratus first became tyrant. 

The other two passages are from chronologers. Eusebius (Armen. tr.) says 
under year 562/1 B.c., ‘ Peisistratus apud Athenienses tyrannidem exercuit et in 
Italiam migrauit ’; and under 544/3, ‘ Peisistratus apud Athenienses iterum regnauit’; 
and Jerome, Chron., has the same story, ‘Peisistratus Atheniensium tyrannus in 
Italiam transgreditur ’; and then later (539 B.c.), ‘ Peisistratus secunda uice Athenis 
regnat.’ Beloch, quoting the second passages from these authors, denies that the 
words can be interpreted as describing Peisistratus’ second veturn. But it must be 
remembered that for chronologers only such events exist as they believe themselves 
able to date, and as there was on my hypothesis, as well as Beloch’s, no known fixed 
date for Peisistratus’ first expulsion and return, there is no reason why chronologers 


omits rivés in és rwés daow. Boeckh and Pomtow 
(see the discussion in Rh, Mus. LI., p. 330, n. 1) 
emend the first sentence in various ways. Pro- 
fessor Bury suggests, most attractively, to read 


1 dis yap épvye Ileciorparos rupayyGv. A. Oddo, 
op. cit., p. 23, suggests that in this passage the 
length of Peisistratus’ tyranny and of Hippias’ 
tyranny have been reversed. 





2 It is possible to argue that the Atthid tradition 
conceived of Peisistratus as in exile in the year of 
the burning of the temple at Delphi (548 B.c.) if 
the text of the Schol. to Pindar VII. 9 is sound. 
The Scholion reads in Drachmann’s text: 
Aéyerat Sri Tov IlvOixov vady éumpynobévra ws Twés 
gacw tré trav Tleowrparidavy of "AXkuawrida 
guyadevOévres ir’ abrav irécxovTo dvoKxodopujoat 
kai Sefduevoe xpjuara Kal cuvayayévres Sivapw 
éréBevro rois Ilevouorparidas cal wvixjoavres jer’ 
evyapiornplwy mredvwv dvwxoddunoay Te ew Td 
réuevos ws Piddyxopos (F.H.G.1., p. 395) icropet. B, 


éri tov Meicrpariday for urd trav Teoorparidwv. 
I am inclined, though hesitatingly, to believe 
the text is sound, and, if so, it seems to imply 
that the Peisistratids were not engaged in ruling 
at Athens when the fire took place. But the 
deduction is uncertain, and it is equally uncer- 
tain if the scholiast has rightly represented what 
stood in Philochorus, so it seems safer to leave 
this piece of evidence out of account. 

3 See for details Melber, Uber die Quellen und 
den Wert der Strategensammlung Polydns, Jahrb. f. 
klass. Philol., Suppl. 14, pp. 430-31. 
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of this kind should trouble themselves with it. The words ‘iterum’ and ‘ secunda 
uice’ simply look back to the preceding entries, and it seems to me impossible 
to build any argument upon them. 

At least I do not think these passages can prove that there was an Athenian 
tradition about the exiles independent of that found in Herodotus current in Athens 
in the time of Aristotle. 

§ 7. It is of course possible to argue that, even supposing that all antiquity was 
the dupe of Herodotus, we may escape that fate by the exercise of our superior 
critical faculty. We may say that the Phye story is a doublet of the return after the 
battle of Pallene, because Phye represented Athena, and the battle of Pallene was 
near a temple of Athena, who might so claim some share in the victory of 
Peisistratus. ‘There is a river in Macedon; and there is alsoa river in Monmouth.’! 

The historicity of the battle of Pallene is supported by the fact that a force 
landing in Attica would most likely march that way, and the gap at that place is a 
likely spot for the collision of the invading force and an army advancing from 
Athens. The Phye story may be untrue, but Herodotus, though he describes it as 
Tpnypa evnberrarov, does not apparently disbelieve it ; and if an Ionian could believe 
the story in the fifth century, I do not see why an Athenian should not be imposed 
on by the trick in the sixth. If Megacles backed it with overwhelming force, as he 
may well have done, the stupid would believe and the intelligent would tremble. 
They would talk scandal afterwards, but what would that matter? I do not see why 
the story of Peisistratus’ ill-treatment of Megacles’ daughter should arouse scepticism. 
Peisistratus’ additional motive that the taint of blood rested on the house of 
Megacles since the Cylonian massacre is intelligible enough to those who put Cylon 
in the seventh century and not in the sixth. 

It may be a priovt improbable that Peisistratus was twice driven from power and 
twice returned, but history affords many instances of what is a priovt improbable. 
The Alcmaeonid family was twice exiled from Athens and twice returned, probably 
within a hundred years: It must, too, be remembered that Peisistratus’ first coup 
@état was, according to Herodotus, only successful for a short time; his first 
expulsion was rather a check than a defeat, and we need not be too sceptical when 
we find him withdraw before a coalition of two parties and then return by means of a 
similar coalition. The circumstances of his first return, apart from the Phye story, 
are perfectly credible ; the circumstances of his second return, due to his victory at 
Pallene, are reasonable and well attested, if only by the flight of the Alcmaeonids, 
I would therefore maintain that the Herodotean account holds the field, and that the 
chronology of the reign of Peisistratus which it offers is reasonable, and is something 
like this : 

561/o Peisistratus becomes tyrant (authority archon list). 


c. 560 - driven out (Hdt.). 
560 or 55955 returns (Hdt.). 

¢. 556 - driven out (Hdt.). 
c. 546 a returns (Hdt. 


528/7 Death of Peisistratus (authority archon list). 
F, E. Apcock. 


KinG’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Professor Ure, Origin of Tyranny, pp. 51-61, enemies about his silver drachmae. I find it 
would account for the Phye story by supposing less of a strain to believe that what Herodotus 
that it grew out of a remark madebythetyrant’s describes did occur. 











THE TRIAL OF EPAMINONDAS. 


Tue story of Epaminondas’ trial has come down to us in two divergent 
traditions, which differ as to the occasion, the ground, and the result of the action. 
One group of authors, of whom Plutarch may be taken as the chief representative,' 
gives the following data : 

(1) The trial took place after Epaminondas’ frst campaign in Peloponnesus— 
i.e. in spring 369 B.C. 

(2) The charge preferred against Epaminondas was that he had outstayed his 
teym of office as boeotarch. 

(3) The trial resulted in his acquittal. 

On the other hand, Diodorus? states— 

(1) That the action was brought after Epaminondas’ second Peloponnesian 
campaign—1.e. in autumn 369 ; 

(2) That Epaminondas was accused of treasonable laxity im the conduct of this 
campaign ; 

(3) That he was punished by loss of office. 

Of these two traditions the former was adopted tm toto by Grote,’ and held sway 
to the end of the nineteenth century, at which time it was taken over by v. Stern‘ 
and Holm.® But in recent years it has been gradually discarded. 

The flight from Plutarch was begun by Swoboda,°® who pointed out a difficulty 
in Plutarch’s statement of the charge. His argument was as follows: In summer 
369 Epaminondas was still a boeotarch, as is proved by a statement of Diodorus and 
by the second expedition which he led into Peloponnesus at that time.’ Therefore 
his term of office did not expire, as Plutarch implies, at the end of 370,° and no 
charge could be brought against him for carrying over his command into the new 
year. The true charge probably was that Epaminondas had exceeded his instructions 
on his first Peloponnesian campaign, and had carried the war beyond the territorial 
limits assigned to him. To this extent, therefore, Plutarch’s account stands in need 
of correction. 

A further step was presently taken by Ed. Meyer,® who accepted Diodorus’ date, 
and left it an open question whether Diodorus, or Plutarch as corrected by Swoboda, 
was right in the matter of the charge. 

Finally, Professor Bury’ and Beloch™ have rejected Plutarch, and followed 
Diodorus in fixing the time of the trial and the charge. 


1 Pelopidas, chs. 24-5. Thesame story is given proposed by Niese (Hermes, 1904, pp. 84-132), 
more briefly in Pausanias IX. 14. 5-7, and with according to which Epaminondas’ second ex- 
rhetorical enlargements in Nepos, Efaminondas, edition into Peloponnesus did not befall until 
chs. 7-8. 368. But Niese’s system creates more diff- 

2 XV. 72. culties than it dispels (see Beloch, Griechische 

3 History of Greece (1903 ed.), VIII., pp. 227-9. Geschichte, 2nd ed., Vol. III., Pt. 2, pp. 238 sqq.). 

4 Geschichte dey spavtanischen und thebanischen 8 Strictly speaking, at the winter solstice. 
Hegemonie, pp. 181-2. 9 Geschichte des Altertums V., pp. 436-7. 

5 Histery of Greece III., p. 109. 10 History of Greece, p. 608. 

© Rheinisches Museum, 1900, pp. 460-475. 11 Op. cit, III. 1, p. 181; III. 2, pp. 247-250. 

7 A new chronology for 370-364 has been 
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The reasons for this change of front are given by Beloch as follows: 

(i.) The first expedition of Epaminondas into Peloponnesus constituted such a 
triumph for Theban policy that nobody could have dared to put him on trial 
immediately on his return from that expedition. 

(ii.) According to the usual procedure in Greek states, the trial of a magistrate 
would have to be preceded by his droye:porovia, and a new magistrate would have to 
be appointed. But once Epaminondas’ place on the board of boeotarchs was filled, 
he would have to remain a privatus homo to the end of the year. But Epaminondas 
was still a boeotarch in summer 369, therefore his trial did not take place in 
spring 369. 

(iii.) After Epaminondas’ second campaign in Peloponnesus his reputation had 
gone down so much that he was not re-elected boeotarch for 368.1 The period after 
his return from this expedition was therefore the right moment for a prosecution. 

Before we examine these views at closer quarters we may at once concede 
a point to Plutarch’s critics. If the charge against Epaminondas arose out of his 
first campaign in Peloponnesus, its terms must have been on some such lines as are 
suggested by Swoboda. The real issue, therefore, may be said to lie between 
Swoboda and Beloch. 

In examining Beloch’s arguments, we may conveniently combine (i.) and (iii.). 
Now (iii.), so far as it goes, is obviously sound. But the crux of the problem lies 
in (i.). Can we assume as a matter of course that a trial at the time of Epaminondas’ 
first return from Peloponnesus was out of the question? His campaign no doubt 
had been glorious, and it had brought great benefit to Thebes’ Peloponnesian allies, 
to whom it gave security, and plenty of plunder into the bargain. But for Thebes it 
had won no particular advantage, for this city had in any case nothing further to fear 
from Sparta, and the Theban troops had been too well disciplined to straggle for 
loot.2, Now in Thebes, as Beloch himself has pointed out, there existed a large body 
of small proprietors who could not afford to go away on foreign service for the sake 
of mere glory. This party, it may be presumed, was at all times opposed to foreign 
adventures, and made no exception in favour of Epaminondas’ first Peloponnesian 
campaign. The anti-imperialists, moreover, would have the support of many 
Boeotians outside of Thebes, who had but recently fought with Sparta against 
Thebes, and had no desire to help Thebes crush Sparta. Furthermore, the leader 
of the party opposed to Epaminondas, Menecleidas, was nothing if not persistent: 
his wicked obstinacy has drawn sighs from Plutarch. Under these circumstances 
we are not warranted in saying that in spring 369 Epaminondas was beyond the 
reach of accusation. 

As for Beloch’s second argument, we may admit that Epaminondas would have 
had to be deposed from office before he was put on trial. But does it follow that the 
place which he had vacated on the board of boeotarchs was filled up at once? On 
the face of it one would rather expect that the supplementary election would be held 
Over pending the issue of the trial, so that the prisoner, if acquitted, might at once be 
reinstated in office. And this view of the case is confirmed by the procedure of the 
Athenians after Arginusae, who filled up no more than two of the nine vacancies 
created by doyecporoviat, and carried on for the time being with a skeleton board of 
three strategi.$ 

Thus Beloch’s criticisms of Plutarch remain inconclusive. But we need not 
rest satisfied with a verdict of mon liquet. Plutarch’s narrative contains one detail, 
which goes a long way to confirm it as a whole. According to Plutarch, 


1 On this point Plutarch and Diodorus are was on a different footing, for Pericles was con- 
agreed. victed and suffered driuia. In this instance a 
* Xenophon, Hellenica VI. 5. 30. suffectio almost certainly took place. 

3 Ibid. I. 7. 1. The trial of Pericles in 430 
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Epaminondas did not stand alone in the dock, but had the company of Pelopidas; 
indeed, Pelopidas was the first of the two to be called upon to plead.1 Now, 
considering that the whole tendency of ancient tradition was to eclipse Pelopidas 
behind Epaminondas, we may assume that a story in which Pelopidas outshines 
Epaminondas is based on fact. But a charge preferred jointly against both generals 
can only have arisen out of Epaminondas’ first expedition, and never out of his 
second, for Pelopidas was associated with Epaminondas on the former, but took no 
part in the latter. Thus Plutarch’s authority is restored on one essential point. 

Conversely, Diodorus’ account contains the materials for its own refutation : 
ereveykdvtwv ovv aitp mpodocias éyxAnpa Td wAHOos wapokvvOev aréorncev airdy Tis 
Bowtapxias. Though the wording here is rather confused, so much plainly emerges 
from it, that Epaminondas was held guilty, and suffered deprivation in consequence. 
Now this is a veductto ad absurdum, for the usual penalty for rpodocia in Greek states 
was death, and a rA7O0s rapofvvGev was not of a sort to be content with a ridiculus 
mus such as a mere deposition from office. This much, indeed, seems evident to 
Beloch, for while he professes to follow Diodorus, he in fact rearranges the course of 
events as follows: (i.) Epaminondas is not deposed, but merely not re-elected at the 
end of 369. (ii.) Afteythe lapse of his office he is put on trial, but acquitted. But 
the whole gist of Diodorus’ story is that the deposition followed upon and resulted from 
the accusation. Beloch therefore overthrows Diodorus’ authority as effectually as 
those who deny that the trial for treason ever took place. The utmost that can be 
salvaged out of Diodorus’ account is that accusations of an informal nature may have 
been flying about at election time towards the end of 369, and that these may have 
prejudiced Epaminondas’ chances of reappointment. The formal trial which Diodorus 
mentions cannot be rescued without destroying Diodorus himself. 

Our conclusion therefore is this: Plutarch makes one mistake—the charge 
against Epaminondas was not ‘quod imperium prorogauerit,’ but ‘quod prouinciam 
excesserit.’ In all other respects Plutarch is right. On the other hand, the trial of 
which Diodorus speaks never took place. Of the two modern protagonists, we must 
follow Swoboda against Beloch, 


One further question : What tribunal was it that heard Epaminondas’ case ? 

Epaminondas was a boeotarch of the Boeotian federation, not a polemarch ot 
the city of Thebes, and his army was a federal, not a municipal levy. By all the 
laws of logic, therefore, he should have appeared before a Boeotian, not before 
a Theban court. If historians have nevertheless hesitated to draw this conclusion, 
the reason probably is that until recently the existence of a federal tribunal in 
Boeotia had not been proved. But explicit mention of such a court is made in the 
Oxyrhynchus historian.2 True enough, the period to which this writer refers is some 
thirty years before Epaminondas’ time, and since then the Boeotian constitution had 
been remodelled. But it is most unlikely that a federal court, once established, 
should have been abrogated in an act of revision, We may therefore conclude that 
the federal court was functioning in 369, and that this was the forum in which 


Epaminondas was tried. 
M. Cary. 


1 Nepos and Pausanias state that the court that Pelopidas’ previous acquittal had established 
acquitted Epaminondas without troubling to a precedent which none could disregard. 
vote on him. If this is anything more than a 
rhetorical touch, it may be explained by the fact 


2 Col. XII., 1. 27. 
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A TRADITIONAL FORM IN RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE. 


EDuARD NorDEN, in the second half of his Agnostos Theos, has maintained with 
great learning and ingenuity the thesis that predications in the style ‘Thou art 
(Isis),’ ‘I am (the supreme god),’ are due to Oriental influence; purely Greek 
religious language does not go beyond ‘ Thou dost (illuminate the earth),’ ‘ We are 
indebted to thee for (the fruits of the earth).’ This view appears to be substantially 
correct. To Oriental influence we may, I think, trace also the custom of stringing 
together a series of brief predications in or of the second person, for the most part not 
connected by conjunctions, and producing the effect of a rapid fire of assertions. The 
earlier Greek examples are not, as a rule, asyndetic.? In the Hellenistic age and 
later we see the other style, as in Catullus 34. 13: ‘¢« Lucina dolentibus Iuno dicta 
puerperis, ¢« potens Triuia et notho es dicta lumine luna, tu cursu dea menstruo... 
exples ;’ 61. 51: ‘te suis tremulus parens inuocat, #t uirgines zonula soluunt 
sinus, ¢e timens cupida nouus captat aure maritus’; in Lucretius’ proem ; in Ovid, 
Met. 1V.17: ‘tbt enim inconsumpta iuuenta est, ¢w puer aeternus, tu formosissimus 
alto conspiceris caelo, ibs cum sine cornibus adstas, uirgineum caput est’; in the 
invocation of Apollo (identified with Osiris and Mithras) at the end of the first book 
of Statius’ Thebaid ; in Capaneus’ prayer to his strong right arm (1b. IX. 548-) : (‘ades 
o mihi, dextera, tantum ; ¢w praesens bellis et ineuitabile numen, fe uoco, te solum 
superum contemptor adoro’); in the Orphic hymns, II. 10-, though they consist 
mostly of accumulations of epithets; in Menander Rhetor wepi ércdecxtexay (IX., 
p. 330, ed. Walz, an address to Apollo): wept oé Ojpra [al. Ootpac], epi we Ovades, 
Tapa gov Kat ceAnvn THv axtiva AapPdve.; in Valerius Maximus VI. 1, in Pliny, 
Panegyvicus 94 (a rather verbose petition to Capitoline Jupiter); in Lucius’ invocation 
of Isis (Apul. Met. XI. 25): ‘te superi colunt, obseruant inferi; tw rotas orbem, luminas 
solem, regis mundum, calcas Tartarum; tb: respondent sidera, redeunt tempora, 
gaudent numina, seruiunt elementa, two nutu . . . fuam maiestatem perhorrescunt, ’; 
in the kindred and earlier? Oxyrhynchus litany (P. Oxy. 1380. 155-): wreia wot Kal 
ddidAAaktos 1 xdpis tOv S00 mpootaypdtrwv. jAvov dm’ avatodjs péxpe Siovews ov 
emiepers Kal GAot edppaivovras ot Oeoit. dotpwv avatroAais we axdparor TpogKVOVTLWW .. « 
ov... maperyes... ov Tov ddeAddv cov éxavijyayes povn KuBepvicara Kaos Kal 
evappootws Oafaca od... It is common in magical texts,* as P. Led. J. 384, 
III. 31- (ed. Dieterich, Fleck. Jahrb. suppl. XVI., p. 779): 6 péyas Oeds, dds poe 
xdpw . . . ey Soe... od ef H epyacia pov. ov 6 péyas”"Appov... We see 
it further in the Hermetic Corpus, as XIII. 21: Océ ov, ratep, od 6 Kiptos, TV 6 vols, 
and in the prayer closing the Poemander® (p. 18, Parthey): dyws «?, 0 Aoyp 


1 Formulated pp. 221 sqq. 3 The editors date the papyrus early in the 
2 Exceptions are Hom. hymn. XXX., and in  secondcentury A.D. 
less degree XXI., Soph. Ant. 786- cal od... od 4 Cf, in Abel's Orphica, p. 288, hymni magict 
kal... odxal..., Eurip, Hel. 1107, c@ rav.., II. 19-, and P. Lond, 46 (Vol. I., p. 68, 1. 98-), 
oé ray. . ., and perhaps Peivithous, frag. 593, and Audollent, Defixiones, p. 341, n. 250A, 
cé rov abropuad, Tov év aldeply piuBy rdvrwrv picw 5 Also found between two Christian prayers in 
éurdégavé’ (attributed to Kritias by Diels’ Vor- P. Berol. 9794; cf. Reitzenstein, Géttingen Nachr., 
sokratiker* II., p. 318). [For this noteIam in- 1910, p. 324 sqq. 
debted to Mr. D. S. Robertson.] 
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TvoeTHTapEvos TA GvTA, aytos ef, OD Taga Pious eikdav Ev. Gyios ef, dv H Pots ovK 
Enoppucev, ayios « 6 raons Suvvdpews iayupdrepos, ays ef 6 maans imepoxys peilwv. 
aywos ef O Kpeioowv TOV éraivwy, defac . . .; and in the prayer closing the Asclepius! 
(ch. 41, p. 80, Thomas): ‘gratias #bi, summe, exsuperantissime; tua enim gratia 
tantum sumus cognitionis fwae lumen consecuti . . . condonans nos sensu, ratione, 
intellegentia ; sensu, ut ¢e cognouerimus, ratione ut ¢e suspicionibus indagemus ; ac 
numine saluati two gaudemus quod ¢e nobis ostenderis totum ... cognouimus #e ... 
intellegimus te’. 

This style of devotional language impressed itself forcibly on early Christian 
liturgical language. Here our material is mostly Greek : Greek was used in worship 
in the West in the earliest days. It may be recalled that in the vision of Saturus 
(Passio S. Perpetuae, Ch. XIII., § 4. p. 82, Gebhardt) S. Perpetua, after arriving in 
Heaven, ‘ coepit Graece cum illis loqui.’ As examples of the form here discussed 
we may quote the liturgy of Dér-Balyzeh (Schermann, Texte und Untersuchungen 
XXXVI. i.b, p. 7-) :? ob nuov BonBds .. . od uov H Katadvy}) .. . Td Hpiv .. . od 
peyaAn npov; the prayer of Bishop Serapion (Wobbermin, 7.U. XVII. iii.b, p. 4-): 
aivovpev oé (four times repeated at short intervals) . . . od ef ) ayy) THs (wns . 
vpvyncdtw oé povov; the liturgy of S. Mark: cé aiveiy oé ipvetv cot evxapwreiv coi 
avOoporoyeiv;* the Gloria in excelsis: aivotpev oe, tyvovpev oe, evrAoyoupev oe, Sofodo- 
yovpev we, tporkvvotpev we dia TOU peyardou apyxtepews, TE Tov OvTa Hedy ayEevvynToOV Eva, 
ampéairov povov, dua tiv peyadAnv aov dd~av, xipre BacirAed Eerovpavie . . . OTL OD pOvos 
dytos, 7d povos Kiptos Invovs Xpurrdés4 (or, as in the Codex Alexandrinus, od ef povos 
ays, od ef povos Kipios, I. X.); in the Te Deum, commonly assigned to the fifth 
century writer Nicetas of Remesiana, and in the Laudamus Te.® 

Further, it shows itself in the prayers assigned to martyrs at the point of death, 
as S. Polycarp: 61a rovro kal repi ravrwv oe aiva, wé evrAoya, w€ So€d(w dia TOU aiwviov 
apxvepews "Inoov Xpwrrod ;* and S. Felix of Thibiuca in the N text: ‘Domine, deus 
aeterne, pater Christi Iesu domini nostri, propter te et timorem tuum haec fateor et 
ceruicem meam flecto ad uictimam, Suscipe spiritum meum de hoc mortali saeculo. 
Solus enim deus es uiuens atque inuictus et permanebis gloriosus in sempiterna 
saecula saeculorum’.® Traditional and liturgical form is obviously to be expected 
in such prayers, for the early Church attributed a definite sacramental value to 
martyrdom as an equivalent of baptism. However, we find the same structure in 
expressions of more individual feeling, as in the hymns of Synesius,!® and Gregory 
Nazianzen,)! 

The origin of this form may reasonably be sought in the East. It becomes 
conspicuous after the Greeks had been brought in closer contact with the ancient 
civilizations of the East, and notably of Egypt ; and in Egypt this form of religious 


J. A. Robinson, Expositor IX. (1899), pp. 63 sqq. ; 
H,. Lietzmann, Zettschr. f. wiss. Theol, LIV. (1912), 
pp. 56 sqq. 

8 H. Delahaye, Analecta Bollandiana XXXIX.., 
p. 258 ; cf. the long prayer assigned to S, Cyprian 
Antiochensis (Migne, P.L. IV. 905), and the 
short prayer of S. Afra (Ruinart, Acta sincera’, 
P. 456). 

9 Cf, Schermann, Stud. G.K.A., Erg. Bd. IIL, 
pp. 200, 262 for references, 

10 As in Christ-Paranikas, Anthologia Gvracca 
Carminum Christianorum (to which Mr. A. B. Cook 
drew my attention), II. 63; III. 12-, 25-, 95-, 
191-6, 210-, 266-, 301-; IV. 1-, 175-; V. 20-3 
VI, 12-, 

11 [bid, II, 1-, IIT. 15-. 


1 The Mimaut papyrus Greek version is given 
by Reitzenstein, Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft, 
VII. p. 393 sqq. 

2 Cf. Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Alter- 
tums V1. 1/2, p. 5. 

3 C. A. Swainson, Greek Liturgies, p. 28. 27-; 
cf, the Nestorius liturgy (ibid., p. 14. 40-). 

* Constitutiones A postolorum VII. 47. For variant 
texts cf. Funk, ad loc.; Holzmeister, Zeitschr. f. 
kath. Theol. XXXVIII. (1914), p. 125-. 

5 Cf. also the peculiar form thereof given in 
the Bangor antiphonary (C. A. Swainson ap. 
Smith-Cheetham, Dict. Chr. Ant. II., p. 1950). 

6 Const. Ap. VII. 48. 

7 Martyr. XII1., p. 7, Gebhardt. Other litur- 
gical elements in this prayer have been noted by 
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expression had been very common.* Moreover, we find it markedly in an invocation 
of Isis, which by its thought and expression much resembles Egyptian texts, in spite 
of the presence in it of Greek and other alien elements ;? in a very similar literary 
invocation by Apuleius; in the Hermetic documents, whose home is Egypt; in 
magical texts, where Egyptian influence is often manifest ;* and in Christian 
documents coming from Egypt. The same modes of expression are to be observed 
in Babylonian and in Jewish texts ;* but Alexandria is the most likely centre for the 
diffusion of this habit of style in the ancient world. The Egyptian gods reached the 
West much earlier than the other Oriental deities, and their worship extended over 
the whole of the Roman Empire, with no limitations like those we see in the 
spread of Mithraism; further, it showed a marked tendency to preserve its natural 
characteristics fairly unchanged: it was always Egyptian. Again, we have now a 
definite example of the translation of an Egyptian religious document into Greek. 
Reitzenstein has shown that P. Lond. 274 is a Greek version of an Egyptian papyrus 
of the Tefnit legend :5 the Egyptian story of the potter’s oracle, told in Greek, has 
been known for some years. As other Egyptian religious stories in Greek, we 
have the Horus-myth’ and the Dream of Nectanebus.® The interest of well-educated 
Greeks in Egyptian worship and thought is exemplified by the lost work of 
Hecataeus, followed by Diodorus Siculus in the first book of his History, and by 
Plutarch’s treatise on Isis and Osiris. 

Moreover, if we are to allow for Jewish influence, Alexandria is a likely place for 
its operation. There was at Alexandria a large and self-assertive Jewish population 
continually in conflict with its Gentile surroundings. Jewish thought, Egyptian 
thought, and Greek thought had meeting-points ; all would appear to have contributed 
to the formation of Hermetism.® There was further the activity of that school of 
thought which is represented to us by Philo. Bousset’s researches go far to show 
that his writings are the writings of a man who was no isolated figure, but bred in a 
strong school tradition. His writings were destined to exercise considerable influence, 
notably on the development of Christian apologetics.11 The extent of their popu- 
larity is indicated by the occurrence of a quotation from his Life of Moses in the 
novel of Heliodorus of Emesa, a writer whose main tendencies in thought were 
Neopythagorean,!” 

The Christian community at Alexandria was from early times strong, and we 
have very early Greek liturgical texts emanating from Egypt.** How much their 
prayers and other Christian prayers ultimately ewed to pagan originals we cannot 








1 Cf. Roeder, Urkunden zur Religion des alten 
Acgyptens, p. 2 (hymn to Sungod), p. 6 (address 
to creator and guider of world), p. 8 (address to 
Sun), p. 46 (prayer of wronged man to Sun), 
p. 48, Pp. 49, p. 53, P. 235; cf. similar address to 
king (p. 72). 

2 So Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
XI., p. rg1; cf. Roeder, op. cit., pp. 5, 22, 31. 

3Cf. Dieterich, Fleck. Jahrb, suppl. XVIL., 
PP. 771 sqq. 

* Cf. Norden, op. cit., pp. 207 sqq., 177 Sqq. 

® Sitz. Ber. Heidelberg, 1923, II. 

6 Reitzenstein, Gétt. Nachr., 1904, pp. 309 sqq. 

7 Lietzmann, ibid., 1912, p. 320. 

8 Conveniently accessible in Lavagnini, Eroti- 
corum Gvraecorum fragmenta, p. 37 sqq. It is, 
perhaps, noteworthy that Nectanebus was intro- 
duced in the popular Aesop-romance as well 
as in the Alexander-romance (cf. O. Keller, Fleck. 
Jahrb, suppl. IV., p. 367 sqq.; Fr. Plister, Phil. 





Woch., 1923, p. 813 sqq.; P. Oxy., 1826, now 
gives us a fragment of a romance concerning 
King Sesonchosis. 

9 On Jewish elements therein, cf. J. M. Creed, 
Journ, Theol. Stud, XV. (1914), Pp. 527 sqq. 

10 Jiidisch.-christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria, 
1915. 

11 Cf. Geffcken, Zwei griechische A pologeten, 
Einleitung. 

12 Vit, Mos, III. 24, p. 164, Mangey~ Helio- 
dorus IX. 9, On his Neopythagorean tendencies 
cf, Miinscher, P.W. IX.21. They would in them- 
selves account for the curious figure Kalasiris, 
the Egyptian priest, whose dress and habits are 
naturally like those of Apollonius of Tyana in 
Philostratus. Is his character based on that 
figure? (Cf. Rohde, Der griechische Roman, 
pp. 467 sqq.-) 

13 As P, Berol. 13415, edited by Schermann, 
Miinchener Beitrdge znv Papyrusforschung III. (1917). 
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yet say with confidence ;! but there is, I think, a plausible case for ascribing to an 
Egyptian origin the interesting and vigorous form of religious expression here 
discussed. 

At the same time we must reckon with the influence of rhetoric in its develop- 
ment, since it is, after all, a kind of anaphora.2 Such anaphora is a regular 
rhetorical device, common in Lucian, Aristides, Aelian, Philostratus, Apuleius, and 
Tertullian,* and the like. The repetition of ov is not common in them (though 
cf. Himerius, Ovat. XIV. 33, vé wéev.. . od pov... ot 8... A oe... .), but 
abundant instances of repeated tw can be quoted from passages of Latin poetry 
in which there can be no question of liturgical form. Such are Virgil, Georg. IV. 464: 
‘te dulcis coniunx, ¢e solo in litore secum, fe ueniente die, te decedente canebat’; 
Aen. XII, 96: ‘te maximus Actor, te Turni nunc dextra gerit’; Ovid, Met. X. 121: 
‘tu pabula ceruum ad noua, ¢u liquidi ducebas fontis ad undas, tu modo 
texebas .. .’; Ovid, Met. X. 196: (lament over Hyacinthus). Here tu is repeated 
precisely as hinc in Silius Italicus I. 185-, Avcada in Stat. Theb. XII. 805, Persephone 


in Stat. Theb. XII. 276. 


Furthermore, such predications as that which I have quoted from the Poemander 
may well owe something of their form to popular acclamations, such as péyas 
0 Geds “HpaxAns kai 6 rarip tev Gedv ’AoKkAnrids;* Kadi) cov maca wpa, Lépame;® ‘tu 
scis, luppiter, Macrinus uinci non potest ; tu scis, Iuppiter, Antoninus uinci non 


potest.’ ® 


These causes may all have contributed towards the popularizing of the manner 


of speaking under consideration.’ 


In such matters we can hardly look for simple 


explanations covering all examples of a phenomenon ; woAAai popdai tov darpoviwv. 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 On this cf. P. Wendland, Gétt. Nachr., 1910, 
Pp. 330 sqq.; Schermann, Stud. G.K.A., Erg. 
Bd. III., p. 462. 

2 Mr. A. B. Cook kindly directed my attention 
to this point. 

3 Cf. for examples Schmid, Atticismus, I. 422 ; 
ibid. II. 271; tbid. III. 306 sq.; ibid. IV. 493; 
Koziol, Dey Stil des L. Apuleius, pp. 221 sqq. ; 
Norden, Kunstprosa® II. 612. 

* Mart.SS.Cypriani et Justinae,ch. 1V.(A.A.S.S. 
Sept. VII., p. 2444); discussed in Hagiog. N, III. 

§ 1.G. Rom. 1, 105. 

6 Vita Antonini Diadumeni I., § 7. 

7 Similarly, though Norden makes a good case 
for attributing such first person predications as 
‘ En adsum—rerum naturae parens, elementorum 
omnium regina...’ (Apul. Met. XI. 5), or rd 


gas éxeivo éyw [elu] voids, 6 cds Geds, 6 mpd Picews 
irypas ris éx oxdrous davelons (Corp. Herm, I. 6), 
to Oriental and in particular to Egyptian in- 
fluence (cf. earlier Dieterich, Fleck. Jahrb. suppl. 
XVI., p. 773,), two factors may have helped to 
popularize the style. First is the habit of in- 
scribing a statue base with verses in which the 


A. D. Nock. 


statue talks in the first person, as the familiar 
Xarxj wapGévos elul, or the inscription at Miletus, 
Xapijs elus 6 KXéovos Tecxrdons dpxds (Dittenberger, 
Sylloge* 3d). This continued in Hellenistic times, 
as on the gravestones at Alexandria (Bulletin de 
la Société d’archéologie d Alexandrie I1., p. 46, n. 29; 
XII., p. 93; XV., p. 38, 1. 6); on an engineering 
work there (ibid. I., p. 48, n. 36) ; on two Phrygian 
monuments (Journ. Hell. Stud. IV., p. 420, 
col. I. 3; Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics I1., 
Pp. 390, n. 241) ; on late monuments in Trachonitis 
(Lebas-Waddington, Inscr. Asie Min. 2419,), and 
Bir-es-Seba (Alt, Die griechischen Inschiften der 
Paldstina Tertia, p. 23, 02. 39); on a tomb at 
Parium (J.G. Rom. IV. 176), and in a longish 
poem in the cave of Sibyl at Erythrae (ibid. 1540), 
The self-predications of Isis and Osiris, quoted 
by Diodorus Siculus I. 27, are described as in- 
scriptions on their tombs at Nysa in Arabia. 
Second is the oracular style: compare in par- 
ticular Sarapis’ answer to King Nicocreon 
(Macrob. Saturn. I. 20. 17), and Alexander's 
reply, éyw 'AoxAnmids véos (Lucian, Alex. 43). 
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TWO NOTES ON THE GREAT PERSECUTION. 


I. THe Fourtu Epicr.—A SuGGESTION. 


Wuo was the author of the Fourth Edict in the great persecution of Diocletian’s 
reign we do not know. Its precise terms are not recorded; of the date of its issue 
we are not informed. It is true that Mr. Kidd has recently written :! ‘On April 30, 
304, Maximian put out the Fourth Edict in the name of himself and his co- 
Augustus,’ but he discreetly forbears to give the reader any hint of the source on 
which he bases that statement. It may be doubted whether he has any better 
authority in mind than the ambiguous Passio S. Sabini, which, as even Mr. Mason 
admitted many years ago,” ‘is not in the highest class of the historical relics of its 
age.’ If, indeed, this supposition does not do Mr. Kidd an injustice, it would have 
been well to have given some reasoned defence of the document. Dufourcq® regards 
the Passto S. Sabint as a product of the Ostrogothic period, and contends that its 
picturesque exordium does not depend upon any earlier source. Until his detailed 
criticism of the Passion is answered, we can hardly use it for the reconstruction of the 
history of the fourth century. 

As is well known, the two really distinctive phases of the persecution are 
respectively marked by the issue of the First and Fourth Edicts. That distinction 
is preserved in the records of the African Church by the two terms dies tvadttionis and 
dies thurificationts—the surrender of Christian writings and of church furniture, and 
the compulsion to sacrifice. Lactantius, it will be remembered, does not distinguish 
clearly in his account between the different edicts, and combines the dies traditionss 
and the dies thurificationis ; Eusebius, after a date clause, which marks that the second 
year of the persecution has begun‘ (ca. Easter, 304), relates the arrival of Urbanus 
as governor of Palestine: after this the imperial edict ordering general sacrifice and 
libation is published, and the narrative then proceeds to recount the contemporaneous 
deaths of Timotheos in Gaza, and of Agapios, Thekla, and six others in Caesarea on 
March 24—1.e. in the year 305. 

Is there any earlier date than this for the application of the Fourth Edict in the 
provinces immediately subject to Diocletian? [I do not profess to be able to find 
my way in the maze of Egyptian martyrologies,® but, so far as I know, the only 
relevant document for our present purpose is the Acta Phileae et Philorom. The 
martyrdom of Phileas and Philoromus took place under the praefect Culcianus. 
The dates of the praefects of Egypt at the time of the great persecution have been 
hotly disputed.¢ Eusebius names Culcianus (H.E. IX. 11. 4) and Hierocles (Mart. 
Pal. V. 3, long recension; An. Boll. XVI., p. 127; ed. Schwartz, p. 919). Culcianus 
appears as praefect in a document of the year 303 (Pap. Ox. I., p. 132; cf. Cantarelli, 


5 Cf. H. Delehaye, Les Martyrs d’Egypte. An. 
Boll, XL., pp. 5-154, 299-364. 

6 Cf. Seymour de Ricci, Proceedings of Society 
of Biblical Archaeology, XXIV. (1902); Can- 
tarelli, in Memorie of the Accademia of the 
Lincei, Ser. V., T. XIV.; C. Schmidt, in Texte 
und Untersuchungen XX. (1go1), Heft IV., Part II., 
pp. 47-50; M. Delehaye, An. Boll., XL. (1922), 


PP- 27 Sqq, 


1 4 History of the Church to a.v. 461, L., 
pp. 520-521, Oxford, 1922. 

2 A. J. Mason, The Persecution of Diocletian, 
p. 213, Cambridge, 1876. 

3 Albert Dufourcq, Etudes sur les Gesta Mar- 
tyrum vomains, I1., pp. 91-97, Paris, 1907. 

* Eusebius, De Mart. Pal. c. Ill. 1. I am 
not sure of the precise meaning of the words 
Sevrépou 5 Erous diadaBdr7os. 
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Memorie. X1V., p. 324). Hierocles at the beginning of the persecution was consularis 
of Bithynia (Lact. De Mort Pers. XVI. 4), and must therefore have succeeded 
Culcianus. Epiphanius (Haev, LXVIII.; Migne, P.G. XLII., pp. 184-5) must be in 
error in stating that Culcianus was governor of the Thebaid while Hierocles was 
praefect of Alexandria. The doubtful point is therefore the date at which Hierocles 
entered on his office. P. Delehaye has recently argued that Hierocles must have 
become praefect of Egypt in the year 305. I believe that this contention cannot be 
supported. Hierocles was praefect of Egypt at the time of the martyrdom of 
Aedesius, who was executed shortly after (opixpdv ro yxpdvw torepov, Schwartz, 
p. 919) the martyrdom of his brother Aphianus, who suffered on April 2. Of what 
year? P. Delehaye supposes this to be April 2, 305. But the succession of events 
in Eusebius, Mart. Pal, is: Second year of the persecution begins (ca. Easter, 304)~— 
Fourth Edict published; March 24, 305, martyrdom of Timotheos and others— 
abdication of Diocletian; in the course of the third year of persecution Maximin 
sends out letters ordering universal sacrifice; on April 2 Aphianus suffers martyrdom, 
and ‘a little later’ Aedesius appears before Hierocles. The year must be 306.1 
Hierocles need not, therefore, have entered upon his office until some time after 
April 2, 306. The martyrdom of Phileas and Philoromus on February 2 at the 
hands of Culcianus may fall in the spring of 306.? 

For our present purpose we cannot make use of the Acta of Claudius, Asterius, 
and Neon. For the two Latin recensions of these Acta cf. (i.) Surius [1573] IV., 
pp. 873-875; (ii.) Ruinart [1859], pp. 309-311; and cf. Synaxarium eccl. Constantino- 
polit., col. 178 ; Menologium of Basil, p. 151 [1727]. For a discussion of these Acta 
cf. Franchi de’ Cavalieri, Note agtografiche, Fasc. 5 (= Studi e Testt 27, Roma, 1915), 
pp. 107-118, in whose view, until earlier texts are found, it is impossible ‘ precisare 
con sicurezza il valore storico’ of the Acts. The memory of the martyrs was 
preserved at various dates—August 23, October 30, and January 27. 

The martyrdom of S. Theodotus of Ancyra presents great difficulties. The text 
has been published by Franchi de’ Cavalieri in Stud: e Tests VI., Roma, 1901, 
pp. 61-87; its historical value he has defended at length, sd:d., pp. 9-57. But our 
present text of the Martyrtum can scarcely have been composed before the reign of 
Julian (cf. rtpoorarns tov T'adcAacwv); the account is full of miraculous elements, 
while the date of the martyrdom is uncertain. Hunziker would place it in the 
persecution of Maximin between 308 and 311, Zur Regtwerung und Christenverfolgung 
des Kaisers Diokletian, p. 233, n. 4, and with this Harnack agrees (Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur II. 2, p. 480) on account of the order (c. 7 of the Martyrium) 
to contaminate the bread and wine with sdolothuta (cf. Eusebius, Mart. Pal. 9, 2, and 
Franchi de’ Cavalieri’s criticism, of. cit., pp. 31-32). Franchi de’ Cavalieri himself 
would date it to the spring of 303 (pp. 28 sqq.), but it would appear that since the 
governor orders Theodotus—an innkeeper—to sacrifice (p. 75. 14), the martyrdom, if 
historical, must be placed after the publication of the Fourth Edict. The whole 
story, however, contains wildly improbable details. Can it be conceived e.g. 
that to a provincial innkeeper a Roman judge should promise that if he sacrificed 
THs npETEpas mpd Tavtwv amroAatces pirias Kai tov KadAwixwv d€ Baciréwv Eon pidos 
Srws kai ypappatwv agwlnon rap’ avtav Tysns wor peyiorns Evexev Kai ypadys avTois dre 
xpeta kadéoy (75. 15 Sqq.). We are surely in the world of the Arabian Nights. 
Following P. Delehaye, I cannot but regard the Martyrium as a pious romance, even 
though, with Harnack, we admit that it may preserve ‘einen Kern alter Uber- 


1 P, Delehaye’s argument as against Schmidt, in this connexion cannot cover an interval of 
who would place the martyrdom of Aedesius years. 
in a.D. 308, is to my. mind conclusive, The 2 The Acta are printed in Ruinart (edition of 
words of Eusebius (cuixpdy re xpdvw tcrepov) 1859), p. 519-521. 
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TWO NOTES ON THE GREAT PERSECUTION IgI 


lieferung ’ (Geschichte dev altchvristlichen Literatur II. 2, p. 481; cf. H. Delehaye, 
An. Boll. XXII. [1903], pp. 320-328). 

In a word, so far as I know, there is no certain date for the application of the 
Fourth Edict in the provinces directly subject to Diocletian before March 24, 305. 

To turn to the western provinces governed by Maximian. The Passto Maximae, 
Secundae et Donatillae An. Boll., 1X.(18g0), pp. 110-116, despite its opening words, ‘ In 
illis diebus Maximianus et Gallienus imperatores litteras miserunt per omnem illam 
prouinciam ut Christiani sacrificarent’ (An. Boll. [X., p. 110), may be regarded as 
belonging to the persecution of Diocletian and Maximian,' and, if so, it certainly 
falls in the period after the issue of the Fourth Edict. The date of martyrdom is 
July 30,? and thus the year is 304. The Passio of S. Fabius also speaks of the 
turificationts nefas, and as it is dated to July 31 under Diocletian, Maximian, 
Constantius, and Maximian, this date must =July 31, 304.2 The Passto Crispinae,4 
though the date has been disputed,° falls in the same year on December 5. Thus in 
Africa the first certain date for the application of the Fourth Edict would seem to be 
July 30, 304; it was, on the other hand, not yet being enforced in Africa on 
February 12, 304, as is shown by the Acta Saturnint, Datiut, et altorum® 

This dating for Africa is confirmed for Sicily by the Acta S. Euplt.? Saint 
Euplus, deacon of Catania, desirous of martyrdom, brings into court on August 12, 
304, a copy of the Gospels. It is manifest that he had not been called upon as yet 
to sacrifice. In court he is met by the demand to sacrifice according to the imperial 
order. It certainly looks as though the edict commanding general sacrifice had only 
just reached Sicily. 

The Acta Typasii® are, it would appear, irrelevant for our present purpose. 
Typasius suffered under the application of the Fourth Edict (An, Boll., [X., p. 119. 12) 
in the month of January (‘tertio iduum ianuarifar|um,’ p. 123. 18), shortly before 
(p. 122. 33) the abdication of Diocletian and Maximian: this points to January, 305. 

I am not aware of any martyrdoms in Rome or Italy, of which we have such 
accounts that they can be used as a basis for this enquiry. Thus in respect of the 
provinces directly subject to Maximian, our conclusion would be that there is no 
clearly established case of the application of the Fourth Edict before the month of 
July, 304. It will be unnecessary to consider its application in the provinces subject 
to Constantius, as it is well known that the Fourth Edict was not enforced there. 

We pass to the provinces subject to Galerius. The Greek original of the Acta 
of Agape, Irene, and Chione, from which Sirleto made his Latin translation 
(Ruinart [1859], pp. 424-427), was published by Franchi de’ Cavalieri in Studi 
e Testi IX. (1902), pp. 15-19. In their case the First Edict had already been 
enforced and their Christian literature taken from them, though it appears that 
Irene had subsequently collected in her house the Christian MSS. belonging to 
others (cf. Studt e Testi 1X., pp. 11-12); there then follows the application of the 
Fourth Edict—the order to sacrifice and probably to taste the sacrificial food 
(cf. sbid., p. 8). Irene’s two sisters were first martyred; later Irene also is burned 
todeath. As Franchi de’ Cavalieri has shown, to the primitive interrogatory has 
been added a later introduction and epilogue. The author of the introduction and 
epilogue has at times misrepresented the statements elicited by the interrogatory, 
but there is, it would seem, no reason to question the date given for the martyrdom 

1 Though we can no longer use the reference 
to these martyrs in the Acta S. Crispinae in 
support of this view. Cf. Franchi de’ Cavalieri 
in Studi e Testi IX, (1902), p. 27. 

2 Ibid., p. 26, 

3 An, Boll., IX. (1890), pp. 


Pp. 123-5, cf. ibid., pp. 109-110, 
* Franchi de’ Cavalieri, Studi e Testi, IX., 


PP. 32-35- 

5 See reff. in Studi e Testi IX., p. 26, n. 2. 

6 Ruinart [1859], pp. 414-422. On these 
Acta, cf. H. Delehaye, Les Passions des Martyrs et 
les Genres litiévaires, Brussels, 1921, pp. 114 sqq. 

7 Ruinart [1859], pp. 436-439. 

8 An. Boll. IX., pp. 116-123. 


123-134; at 
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of Irene—April 1, 304. Since there is an interval of some days at least between the 
martyrdom of Agape and Chione and the death of Irene (shid., pp. 4-5), the Fourth 
Edict, we conclude, was in application at Salonica (sbtd., p. 5) in February, 304. 

Probus, a governor under Galerius, must have been a man after the Caesar’s 
own heart: his persecuting energy is quite exceptional. The Passio S. Pollionis, § 1 
(Ruinart [1859], p. 435), states ‘Quo tempore [i.e. under Diocletian and Maximian] 
haec praeceptio cum uenisset ad Sirmiensium ciuitatem Probus praeses imperata 
sibi persecutione a clericis sumsit exordium et comprehensum sanctum Montanum 
presbyterum ecclesiae Singidunensis .. . iussit necari. Irenaeum quoque episcopum 
Sirmiensis ecclesiae . . . temporali morti tradidit.’ Comparing the Passio S. Ivenaei 
(Ruinart [1859], p. 433) we see from the command of Probus, Sacrifica, that haec 
praeceptio is the Fourth Edict. Irenaeus of Sirmium, after repeated hearings before 
Probus, was martyred on April 6 (for the date cf. Ruinart [1859], note on p. 432). 
Since Montanus was martyred before Irenaeus, the Fourth Edict would seem to 
have reached Probus in the month of February ; as this date is borne out by the 
Acta of Agape, Irene, and Chione, there can hardly be any doubt that the year is 304. 
Probus, still unsatished (Passio S. Pollionis, § 1), ‘uicinas peragrandas esse credidit 
ciuitates, et cum sub specie publicae necessitatis ad urbem Cibalitarum peruenisset,’ 
he immediately (‘ eodem die’) arrests Pullio, Primicerius Lectorum of the church at 
Cibalis. Pullio suffered martyrdom on April 27. Under Maximus, governor of 
Moesia, at Dorostorum, the veteran Julius was put to death. In the earlier form 
of the Acta S. Iulit Veterani, published in An. Boll., X. 50-52, no date is given for the 
martyrdom, but his matale was commemorated on May 27 (and for the date cf. the 
Acta in Ruinart [1859], p. 570). Julius is ordered to sacrifice to the gods, and his 
martyrdom probably falls, not under the early military persecution, but under 
the application of the Fourth Edict. Valentio had previously suffered martyrdom, 
and his memory is preserved on May 25. If these martyrdoms took place under 
Diocletian and under the terms of the Fourth Edict, the dates must necessarily 
belong to May, 304. The Acta SS. Marciani et Nicandri together with the Acta 
S. Iuliti and those of SS, Pasicrates and Valentio, of which we only possess the 
vésumé of the synaxaria, probably originally formed parts of a single account, which, 
like the Acta of SS. Marcian and Nicander, was written in Greek. Thus as victims 
of Maximus we have the list: Valentio and Pasicrates, Julius, Marcian, and 
Nicander, while the Hesychius mentioned in the Acta S. Iulit is to be found in the 
entry of the Martyrolog. hievon. under June 15 (17), ‘in Dorostoro natalis sancti 
Isici.’ (On June 17 as the date of the martyrdom of SS. Marcian and Nicander, cf. 
A. SS., June 17, p. 215.) For our present purpose it is unnecessary to consider the 
difficult questions connected with the names of SS. Marcian and Nicander; it will 
be enough to refer to Franchi de’ Cavalieri, Nuovo Bullettino di archeologia cristiana X. 
(1904), pp. 22-26, and Note agiogvafiche (=Studt e Testi XXIV.), Fasc. 1V., Roma, 
1912; IT SS. Marciano e Nicandyo d’ Egitto e gli omonomi di Mesia, pp. 141-157; 
H. Delehaye, Saints de Thrace et de Méste, An. Boll., XXXI. (1912), at pp. 268-272, and 
Les Martyrs @ Egypte, An. Boll., XL. (1922), at pp. 54-60. 

Later in the year 304, in the month of September, Philippus, Bishop of 
Heraclea, was martyred at Hadrianople (Ruinart [1859], pp. 439-448). On the 
Passio Philippi cf. Franchi de’ Cavalieri in Studi e Testt XX VII. (1915), pp. 97-103. 

The result of our enquiry can be thus formulated : 


The Fourth Edict in the provinces subject to Galerius is already enforced 
in February, 304 ; 

In those subject to Maximian such enforcement cannot be proved before 
July, 304 ; 

In those subject to Diocletian it cannot be proved before March, 305. 
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In the De Morttbus Persecutorum of Lactantius, c. 18, there is a curious statement 
which, so far as I know, has not been noticed in this connexion by any modern 
writer. On the eve of Diocletian’s abdication in May, 305, Galerius arrives in Asia 
‘non ut patri [sc. Diocletiano] gratularetur, sed ut eum cogeret imperio cedere. Jam 
confilixevat nuper <cum> Maximiano sene eumque terruevat iniecto armorum ciuilium 
metu.’ I would suggest that in this passage is mirrored the origin of the Fourth 
Edict. Diocletian falls ill on leaving Rome in December, 303; Galerius takes his 
opportunity, and in the provinces directly subject to himself issues the Fourth 
Edict (February, 304). Maximian, always loyal to Diocletian and Diocletian’s 
policy, refuses to acknowledge the edict; but, owing to Diocletian’s illness, he can 
no longer rely on the support of the senior Augustus. Holding the Danubian 
recruiting grounds, Galerius threatens Maximian with civil war; to this threat 
Maximian is forced to yield. At the end of July the Fourth Edict has reached 
Africa; in August it begins to be enforced in Sicily. Early in 305 Galerius goes to 
the court of Diocletian and faces the shattered emperor with a fait accompii. 
Diocletian feels that it is too late to resist his Caesar’s fatal policy; in March, 305, 
the Fourth Edict is being enforced in the eastern provinces. But that enforcement 
should be left to its author. In May Diocletian abdicates, and Galerius is master of 
the East. 


II. THe CHRONOLOGY OF THE NINTH Book or THE H/STORIA ECCLESIASTICA OF 
EUSEBIUS. 


Professor Lawlor has devoted a chapter in his Eusebiana! to this subject, and 
since it would appear difficult to accept his conclusions it may be worth while very 
briefly to reconsider the data. Professor Lawlor unfortunately bases his recon- 
struction of the chronology on one of the most doubtful sections of the ninth book of 
the Historia Ecclesiastica. In H.E. 1X. 9. 12 Eusebius states that after Constantine’s 
victory at the Milvian Bridge (October 28, 312) both he and Licinius pug BovdAy Kai 
yvepn vopov trép Xpurtiavov teAewtatov wAnpectata SiatvTovvTat, Kal TOV Terpaypevwv 
cis avTovs éx Oeov 7a mapadofa ta Te THS KaTa TOU Tupavvov [i.e. Maxentius] vikns Kal tov 
vopov adrdv Magipivy . . . Suaréumrovrat. The result of this communication was the 
issue by Maximin of his letter to Sabinus, which Professor Lawlor would date to 
January-February, 313 (p. 219), since he identifies the voyos teAewraros of Eusebius 
with the ‘ Edict of Milan.’ Eusebius himself would, it is true, appear to have made 
this identification; but the statement of Eusebius in this passage is doubtless due to 
a confusion of the ‘ Edict of Milan’ with the communication sent to Maximin by 
Constantine—now Senior Augustus2—directly after his victory demanding a cessation 
of persecution in the eastern provinces.* We cannot, therefore, use this passage in 
order to date to February, 312, the letter of Maximin to Sabinus. 

Let us, rather, start from the certain date of the ‘Palinode’ of Galerius, 
published in Nicomedia on April 30, 311 (Lactantius, De Mort. Pers. 35. 1). 
Maximin, wherever he was at the time—perhaps in Antioch—would receive it in 
May.* On its receipt his Praetorian Praefect Sabinus wrote to the provincial 
governors permitting a cessation of the persecution; this permission was liberally 
interpreted—the prisons were emptied, the exiles returned. Meanwhile Maximin 


1 Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1912, pp. 211-234. stantine issued in the autumn of 312 a general 
2 Lactantius, De Mort. Pers. 44. 11. edict of toleration is misconceived (cf. Kon- 
> Cf. Hermann Hiille, Die Toleranzerlasse stantin dey Grosse und seine Zeit. Festgabe zum 
vomischer Kaiser fur das Christentum bis zum  Konstantins - Jubildum, 1913, ed. F. S. Délger; 
Jahre 313. Greifswald Diss., Berlin, 1895, Joseph Wittig, Das Tolevanzreskript von Mailand 
pp. 63 sqq. The attempt of Valerian Sesan 773, Pp. 40-65 at p. 64). 
(Kirche und Staat im rimisch-byzantinischen Reiche, # Cf. Otto Seeck, Regesten der Kaiser und Papste 
etc., I., Czernowitz, 1911) to prove that Con-_ IL., p. 53. 


O 
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forestalled Licinius by his seizure of the dioceses of Asia and Pontus, and while in 
Nicomedia received a petition from the pagans asking that the Christians might be 
excluded from the city. This was in 311, as is shown by the fact that this visit is 
referred to as having taken place‘ last year’ in a rescript issued in the summer 
of 312.1 The memorial from the pagans of Nicomedia—possibly (as Professor 
Lawlor suggests, p. 222) August, 311—gave Maximin his pretext for changing his 
religious policy. The period of peace did not last ‘ six whole months ’;2 this would 
take us to October-November, 311. And in the month of November, if we may 
trust the Syriac Martyrology, Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, was suddenly and without 
warning martyred in Egypt (November 24, 311) ;* ‘about the same time ’* Silvanus 
suffered death at Emesa, while on January 7, 312, Lucian was martyred at 
Nicomedia. Other cities followed the example of Nicomedia and memorialized 
Maximin. All these memorials are answered in a rescript of 312.5 When this 
rescript was composed the corn was ripe in the fields ;* this would, I suppose, give 
us the date ca. June, 312. In November of 312 Maximin would receive news of 
Constantine’s victory, and as a result he issues the letter to Sabinus, permitting 
Christian worship, late in 312.7 Early in 313 he marches against Licinius, and is 
defeated on April 30, 313: he flees to Nicomedia. Here he was allowed time 
to collect new forces. If, indeed, a rescript of toleration was issued by Constantine 
and Licinius from Milan towards the end of January, 312," Maximin would doubtless 
while in Europe have learned of this. To secure the Christian population from 
deserting to the side of Licinius he issues his edict of toleration.® ‘ Last year,’ he 
states, ‘he had decreed by letters sent to the governors of every province that 
if anyone wished to follow the custom [of the Christians] or the observance of that 
religion’ he should be at liberty to do so, but that his commands had been 
misunderstood.!® This passage, which obviously refers to the letter to Sabinus, 
proves that that letter dates from the year 312. But the edict of toleration was 
itself penned ‘ not a whole year’ after the rescript of ca. June, 312:!' it was doubtless 
issued in May, 313. Licinius only published his edict in Nicomedia on June 13, 
313.12, Maximin retreated to Tarsus before the advance of Licinius, and must have 
died ca. August, 313. 

Provided that we do not identify the message of Constantine of the autumn of 
312 with the ‘ Edict of Milan,’ the chronology of the ninth book of the Historia 
Ecclesiastica is consistent with itself and with our other authorities. 

NorMAN H. Baynes. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


LONDON. 
1 Eusebius, H.E. IX, 9. 17. 7 Ibid. 9a. For motive, cf. Hiille, op. cit., 
2 Ibid, 2. I. p. 67. 
3 If the month is right the martyrdom must 8 Despite the able article of John R. Knipfing 
be in 311 (not 312, as Professor Lawlor, p. 268), —Das angebliche ‘ Matldnder Edikt’ v. J. 313 im 


for it is dated to the ninth year of the persecu- Lichte dew meueren Forschung. Zeitschrift fury Kir- 
tion (H.E. VII. 32. 31)=ca. Easter 311-ca.  chengeschichte XL., pp. 206-218—I am not con- 


Easter 312. vinced that there was no such rescript. 
4 H.E, IX. 6, 2. ® H.E, IX. 10. 7 sqq. 
5 Ibid. 7. 2 sqq. Inscription of Arykanda 10 Ibid. to. 8. 

in Osca von Gebhardt: Acta Martyrum Selecta, 11 Ibid. 10. 12. 

Leipzig, 1902, pp. 184-6. 12 Lactantius, De Mort. Pers. 48. 1. 
§ Ibid, 7. 10. 
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VIRGIL’S MARBLE TEMPLE: GEORGICS III. 10-39. 


Epitors who profess to interpret these lines, while reaching agreement on some 
few points of detail, concur chiefly in a somewhat irritable half-confession of 
puzzlement and not unnatural tendency to avenge their smart on the poet’s broader 
back. Hence the suggestions of historical misrepresentation and dramatic 
confusion, the hypothesis of a late recension, and other well-worn devices of 
commentatorial window-dressing. A task more likely to be of value to the study of 
the Georgics is to explore this short, compact poem for that unifying principle 
among the multiplicity of details, in accordance with which the trviumphator and the 
temple-builder, the Greek festival and the Italian venue, the lightness of allegory and 
the ponderous literalism of the Via Sacva, Virgil and Octavian each perform their 
different functions and move in harmony with the whole poetic plan. 

A second task, not entirely neglected hitherto, though still far from completion, 
is to explain the place of the poem in the scheme of the Georgics as a whole. 

The former and more limited task, logically prior, will be attempted here. 

% * % % * 

That Virgil, when in Aeneid VII. 675-728 he sings of Actium and the Triple 
Triumph of August 29 B.c., goes back in thought to the festival on the banks of the 
Mincius (Georgics III. 10 sqq.), may be reasonably inferred from a comparison of the 
following lines : 


Aen, VIII. 684 tempora nauali fulgent rostrata corona 
{G. ITI. 29 naualisurgentes aere columnas 
Aen. VIII. 711 magno maerentem corpore Nilum 
712 pandentemque sinus et tota ueste uocantem... 
G. III. 28 undantem bello magnumque fluentem 
29 Nilum 
(Aen. VIII. 715 [Caesar] Dis Italis uotum immortale sacrabat' 
716 maxuma ter centum totam delubra per urbem 
717  laetitia ludisque uiae plausuque fremebant ; 
718 omnibus in templis matrum chorus, omnibus arae ; 
719 ante aras terram caesi strauere inuenci 
G. III. 22 iam nunc sollemnes ducere pompas 
23 ad delubra iuuat caesosque uidere iuuencos: 
24 uel scaena ut uersis discedat frontibus.. . 
Aen. VIII. 720 ipse sedens niueo candentis limine Phoebi 
721 donarecognoscit populorum... 
G. Ill. 21 ipse caput tonsae foliis ornatus oliuae 
22 dona feram 





It is not very wonderful that Virgil should in the Aeneid here remember 
Georgics III. Rather his difficulty would be to forget the old work and to avoid 
patent reminiscences, if, as is not his way, he wished for sheer novelty. For in either 
case he is dealing with Actium as a subject for the engraver. 

Now, were he in Aeneid VIII. 720-721 intending to describe a scene of the 
triumph of 29 B. c., Virgil would be guilty of something like anachronism, since 


‘ 1 Punctuation here doubtful. 
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Apollo’s temple on the Palatine was not dedicated until October 28 B.c., and, in any 
case, guilty of the strange blunder of allocating to Apollo the triumphal privileges of 
Juppiter. 

But, the evident truth is, Virgil is not alone occupied with Rome in August 29 
B.c. He fuses into one comprehensive scene the Rome of August 29 B.c. and the 
Rome of October 28 s.c. The iron age of Juppiter for him is worn-out and ended, 
and the Roman world must make its new beginning under the tutelage of a new 
divinity, Apollo. 

If, then, Virgil had in mind Georgics III. 21-25 as he composed Aenetd VIII. 
715-721, and if that section of Georgics III. 10-30 deals with the same historical event 
as that section of Aeneid VIII. 675-728, it is worth while to consider the 
possibility that Virgil may be covering the same (wider) ground in Georgics III. 
10-39 as in Aeneid VIII. 675-728—i.e., that Georgics III. 10-39 may be concerned, not 
only with August 29 B.c., but also with October 28 B.c. 

The truth of such a conjecture must stand various tests. If its adoption makes 
for consistent interpretation, explains the embarrassing historical allusions, unfolds 
the poetic technique and intention, and redeems the poem from superficial criticism, 
it is probably not far from the truth. 

That it affords some at least of these advantages may be seen at once by even a 
casual reader of Georgics III. 10-39, if he starts with the assumption that Virgil, the 
victor who dedicates a marble temple to his patron Caesar, is the poetic counterpart 
of the warrior Quirinus, the victor who dedicates a marble temple to his patron Apollo. 

At once are reconciled the dedicator and the tviumphator. 

But since the lines seem clearly to refer (vv. 26-33) to the Triple Triumph of 
29 B.c., and sacrifices and entertainments, as well as the dedication of Julius Caesar’s 
temple, took place in August 29 B.c., strong proof may be well demanded before 
accepting an explanation implying a later date for the composition of Georgics III. 

Propertius has left a description of Actian Apollo’s temple on the Palatine; and 
when we compare that description with that of the temple which Virgil proposes to 
erect (Georgics III, 10-39), we can hardly fail to be struck by the close correspondence 
between the two edifices. The accidental details differ: the main features and 
arrangements are the same in both. 

(i.) Of the whole sacred edifice on the Palatine, as it stood when finally 
completed, a templum constructed of white Lunar! marble formed the centre: 


Propertius [II. xxxi.]: tum medium claro surgebat marmore templum. 
Similarly Virgil: templum de marmore ponam. 


(ii.) There were double doors, on either of which was represented in ivory a 
scene exemplifying the triumphant might of Apollo: 
Propertius : 
et ualuae, Libyci nobile dentis opus, 
altera deiectos Parnasi uertice Gallos, 
altera maerebat funera Tantalidos. 


Similarly Virgil’s double doors represent two scenes exemplifying the triumphant 
might of Octavian in ivory and gold:? 
in foribus pugnam ex auro solidoque elephanto 
Gangaridum faciam uictorisque arma Quirini, 
atque hic undantem bello magnumque fluentem 
Nilum ac nauali surgentis aere columnas. 


1 Servius ad Aeneid VIII. 720. doors in mind, as he wrote ‘ aurum aut ebur Indi- 


2 Horace, admiring the temple at least from cum’ (Odes I. xxxi. 6). 
a moral distance, possibly had the outside of the 
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Virgil does not, like Propertius, anticipate Baedeker with the precision of ualuae 
. alteva . . . alteva; but he conveys the same meaning with hic. 

Naualt surgentts aeve columnas is an unexpected turning from the expected naual 
surgentts aeve—FLVCTVS, and carries the reader past the actual fighting to the final 
victory: so that, in the end, while one has the illusion that the battle of Actium is 
represented on this side of the door, the true picture given is rather a geographical 
contrast between the Nile on the south and, on the north across the Mediterranean, 
the uprising of that temple to Apollo, a trophy of victory which Octavian erected 














on the Actian shore.! 


(ili.) In? the central templum on the Palatine stood a statue of Apollo, his relations, 
mother and sister, on either side, with animal figures by Myron grouped round 


the altar. 
Propertius : 


deinde inter matrem deus ipse interque sororem 
Pythius in longa carmina ueste sonat, 

atque aram circum steterant armenta Myronis 
quattuor artifices uiuida signa boues. 


Similarly in Virgil’s holy of holies stands the Caesar : 


in medio mihi Caesar erit templumque tenebit. 


Around the god are the great names of his line: 
stabunt et Parii lapides, spirantia signa, 
Assaraci proles demissaeque ab Ioue gentis 
nomina Trosque parens et Troiae Cynthius auctor. 


Marble, ivory and gold, decorated doors, and present deities in the shrine are so 
much the common features of temples calling for the court poet’s notice that we can 
hardly hazard the conclusion at once, that Virgil’s marble temple is mutatis mutandis a 
close description of Octavian’s marble temple to Apollo. 

But we may say that it can be, if we cannot say that it must be; and a line of 
argument is already open along which we may proceed from the possible to the 
probable without too much violence to conjectural conventions. 

Whenever Propertius deals with the political subject of Actium and its after- 
math, interplay between him and Virgil may be reasonably expected.® 


1 Dio Cassius LI. 1: ‘ In honour of the day he 
dedicated to Actian Apollo out of the captured 
ships a trireme, a quadrireme, and one of each 
other class, up to ten banks of oars; and he 
built a larger temple. On the place where 
his tent had stood he laid a foundation of square 
stones and adorned it with the captured beaks, 
thereon founding a shrine of Apollo open to the 
sky.’ 

It is to this trophy, rather than to the Palatine 
temple, that Virgil refers. Its erection was an 
incident of the campaign which he is describing ; 
and, further, if the theory here advanced be 
true, he would not be likely to obscure the 
parallelism between his own temple and the 
Palatine temple by introducing the latter, the 
prototype, as a subordinate incidental in the 
scheme of the former. Lastly, it will be sug- 
gested, the decorations are intended to mark a 
difference in time. 

2 It is possible that this statue of Apollo stood 
Outside the templum. The argument is not 
affected, even so. 


3 In all the poems of Propertius which men- 
tion the name of Actium there is observable a 
consistent connection with Georgics III. 10-39 
and Aeneid VIII. 675-728. 

In II. 1 Propertius gives a list of subjects 
which, he pretends, his modest Muse must pass 
over (vv. 19 sqq.; cf. Georgics III. 3-9). 

At vv. 31-32 he writes: 
aut canerem Aegyptum et Nilum, cum attractus 

in urbem 

septem captiuis debilis ibat aquis. 

(cf. Aeneid VIII. 726: Euphrates ibat iam mol- 
lior undis). 

At v. 34 he refers to the triumphal procession 
of August 29 B.c, ; and at vv. 41-42 he declines 
‘Caesaris in Phrygios condere nomen auos’ (cf. 
Georgics III. 35-36). 

Immediately, thereupon, as if he wished to 
make a graceful reference to Virgil, he writes : 


nauita de uentis, de tauris narrat arator, 
enumerat miles uulnera, pastor oues ; 


and he follows this couplet with what appears 
to be a parody of Virgil's warlike bees— 
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Thus, without entering on the question of how their accounts actually stood, we 
have good reason for concluding that, where Virgil and Propertius deal with the 
political event of Actium in its wide sense, there is always to be apprehended as a 
possibility the existence of a borrower and debtor account between them. 

Virgil writes: stabunt et Parii lapides spirantia signa; Propertius: steterant 
artifices uiuida signa boues. In either case the description is of figures grouped 
round the god in his shrine. 

So that, in the circumstances, the similarity of phrasing is rather less likely to 
be due to chance than to ‘ borrowing’ on one side or the other.! 

If so, we have Virgil in Aeneid VIII., as he mentions the Palatine temple, 
recalling his own lines of Georgics III. 10-39, and Propertius also, as he describes the 
Palatine temple, imitating Virgil’s lines of Georgics III. 10-39, or, alternatively, Virgil 
in the description of his temple imitating Propertius’ description of the Palatine 
temple. 

The suggestion is that Virgil’s temple of fancy is modelled on the Palatine 
marble of fact. 

But, it may be said, even if it be granted that Virgil took a hint from the 
Palatine temple (in 29 B.c. already for some years under construction), that fact does 
not warrant an assumption that he is in Georgics III., as in Aeneid VIII., occupied 
with historical events outside of, and subsequent to, the celebrations and dedications 
of 29 B.c. 

It is true, indeed, that he need not have waited until the temple’s dedication 
before using it for the edifice of his allegory, which itself was to be a thing of the future. 

But, if the poet has elected to describe the Triple Triumph of August 29 B.c., 
we must explain how it is that the scene which he presents is one which takes place 
at the dedication of a temple by a victor, and not a picture of the victor’s triumph. 

He appears carefully to mark off the triumph from the rest of the events detailed. 
There is not the complete fusion of 29 B.c. and 28 B.c, found in Aeneid VIII.; but, 
instead, while the action of the piece consists in games, entertainments, and sacrifices, 
the incidents of triumph? occur only as (actionless) decorations of the temple doors. 

Now, games, sacrifices, and entertainments constituted the ‘ action’ of September- 
October 28 B.c. There were no triumphal processions; and yet the dedication of 


is improbable in this case) both poets are writing 
under a common literary influence. 

1 Propertius is almost certainly the borrower. 
His lines were probably written for an occasion 


Virgil, Georgics IV. 83: 
ingentes animos angusto in pectore uersant. 


Propertius II. 1. 45: 
nos contra angusto uersantes proelia lecto. 





Finally, he addresses Maecenas as ‘ nostrae spes 
inuidiosa iuuentae et uitae et morti gloria iusta 
meae’ (vv. 73-74, cf. Georgics II. 40-46). 

In Propertius II. xvi. a certain resemblance 
appears between vv. 37-42 and Aeneid VIII. 
706-714. 

In Propertius II. xxxiv. we have what seems 
to be a reference to Georgics III. rather than to 
Aeneid VIII. 

Propertius II. xxxiv. 61: 

[lubet] Actia Vergilium custodis litora Phoebi. 

Ibid., 62: 

Caesaris et fortis licere posse rates. 

Virgil, Georgics III. 46: 

mox tamen ardentis accingar dicere pugnas. 

Ibid. 47: 

Caesaris et nomen fama tot ferre per annos. 

In Propertius IV. vi. 55-68 connection with 
Aeneid VIII. 704-710 is undeniable, unless (what 


subsequent to the dedication ceremony of Octo- 
ber 28 B.c.—namely, for the opening of the 
porticos. 

His general debt to Virgil is considerable 
and, on this occasion, he was evidently, as he 
says, in a hurry, and seized inspiration where 
most readily available. 

2 One half-exception there may be. In 
‘Idumaeas palmas’ (Georgics III. 12) the adjective 
may be more than the sometimes disappointing 
convention which is to be met with in such 
phrases as ‘bees of Hybla’ and ‘lions of Car- 
thage.’ It may be intended to recall Octavian’s 
post-Actium Syrian exploits, and may mean 
‘triumphant’; and it may actually have been 
suggested to Virgil by the appearance of real 
Idumaean palms brought back from the East and 
exhibited during the Triple Triumph at Rome. 
Caligula’s soldiers returned with sea-shells from 
the Gallic shores, 
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Apollo’s temple was the outcome of battle and triumph, a thankoffering for, inter alia, 
the mercies recorded in Georgics III. 26-33. 

Then, too, Virgil must have in mind the institution of the Actian Games, and 
not any casual games or those given in August 29 B.c., when he says : 


cuncta mihi, Alpheum linquens lucosque Molorchi, 
cursibus et crudo decernet Graecia caestu. 


What games are the Greeks expected to prefer to the Olympian and Nemean, 
if not those old (local) Actian games, which Octavian reorganized and subsidized, 
making of them a first-class pan-Hellenic festival with a view to their competing with 
the great national meetings ? 

In point of fact, the rivalry was successful, and years were often reckoned by 
‘Actiads’ from September 2, 28 B.c. Actian games became an empire festival, 
celebrated not alone in Italy and Greece. 

However, Virgil is perhaps less concerned with the great new Greek festival on 
Greek soil, except to bow to it in passing as the parent of the similar festivals held at 
Rome and other cities of the Empire. It is with Rome and the Palatine in the 
autumn of 28 B.c. that he seems to be mainly occupied. 

As if to leave no doubt on that score, he keeps the historical order of events in 
Rome with surprising fidelity. First ¢ome the games (of September 2); next, the 
actual ceremony of dedication (of October 9). 

If Dio Cassius’? brief summary of the games’ programme is intended to be 
accurate, Virgil has not departed from the sequence of the chief items. The first 
exhibition, says the chronicler, was of horse-racing, in which aristocratic youths and 
men took part; then ‘gymnastics,’ in a stadium controlled by Octavian; lastly, 
gladiatorial combats between prisoners of war. 

Similarly Virgil: first, centum quadriiugos agitabo ad flumina currus; next, cursibus et 
crudo decernet Graecia caestu.* 

The third item of the Actian programme at Rome mentioned by Dio Cassius 
Virgil does not include in his own games. 

That omission, however, is very far from indicating a breakdown in the (designed) 
correspondence between poetry and history here. For, first, gladiatorial exhibitions 
were not proper to Actian games as such ;* and, secondly, Virgil may in any case be 
presumed to be prepared by deliberate design to omit any reference to them.® 

As soon as the athletic meeting is over, straightway his pleasure is to hie him to 
the temples—iam nunc sollemnes ducere pompas ad delubva iuuat caesosque uidere tuuencos. 

He passes in a line from September 2 to October g, out into the streets alive with 
holiday-makers and crowds watching before the stages which Octavian caused to be 
erected for their amusement in the open spaces of the town.°® 


1 The games recorded by Dio Cassius (LI. 22) dent, in Aeneid V. 
for the consecration of Julius Caesar's temple 6 Suetonius, Diu. Aug., 43: ‘ Fecitque non- 
were local Roman in appeal and in character; numquam etiam uicatim ac pluribus scaenis per 
whilst to hold that Virgil merely transplants to omnium linguarum histriones, non in foro modo 
Italian soil the Greek Olympian festival is to nec in amphitheatro sed in circo et in saeptis.,’ 
leave out of account the factor of the dedication In taking ‘iam nunc’ as a bridge joining Sep- 
of a temple. tember and October, I have assumed Virgil to 
2 Dio Cassius, LIII. 1. be referring to dramatic entertainments in Octo- 
3 Boxing was a favourite sport of Octavian’s, ber, having no positive information of the fact 
especially when represented by the Greek pro- that dramatic contests formed a part of the 
fessors (cf. Suetonius, Diu. Aug. 45). Actian games at Rome in September 28 B.c. 
* Octavian found the opportunity afforded by But such contests formed a part of the parent 
the possession of barbarian prisoners of war too Greek Actian games, and Dio Cassius’ account 
tempting and too providential to neglect an easy of the Roman Actian games is short enough to 
means of gratifying the popular wish, arouse suspicion of incompleteness and omis- 
5 He does so, in spite of the Homeric prece- sion. 
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But, again, it may be said, granted that Virgil is concerned with the events of 
September-October 28 B.c., he may be writing in anticipation and not in retrospect. 
The arrangements for this great festival were probably made and known in Court 
circles months before the actual dedication. 

In the first place, the sole advantage won by such an hypothesis seems to be that 
it keeps faith with an ancient tradition giving 29 B.c. as date for the completion of the 
Georgics—a small set-off to the natural objections inherent in this doctrine of intelligent 
anticipation. In the second place, Virgil does seem to refer to political events 
of which he could not possibly have had information before the close of 28 B.c. 
Octavian’s Triple Triumph (13, 14, 15 August 29 B.c.) was divided on a loose 
territorial principle, one day being devoted to Europe, one to Actium and Asia, one 
to Egypt (Africa).* 

Virgil in Aeneid VIII? accords what is almost a separate reference to each day, 
though from the nature of the case he has more to say about the Actian-Asian division 
and there is a certain amount of overlapping. 

In Georgics III. 26-33, we find plain enough references to Africa and to Asia. 
But Europe is by a strange oversight neglected—unless vv. 32-33 supply the apparent 
omission. 

If these lines refer to the European day, Virgil, as we might half-expect, mentions 
Europe last in the Georgics, as in Aenetd VIII. 

There is no pressing need to assume either that Virgil revised* his poem after 
the surrender of the Carrhae standards, or that he is expressing a pious hope, later to 
be fulfilled, that Octavian would succeed where Antony had failed. 

V. 31, fidentemque fuga Parthum uersisque sagitits, is not flattery ; or, if it is, it is not 
the poet’s. 

Octavian in 29 B.c. had, or was thought to have, carried out some notable exploit 
against the Parthians. For this victory, whether in arms or in diplomacy, the senate 
voted him extraordinary, even divine, honours, which included a special triumph. 
The resolution, says Dio Cassius, was passed on receipt ‘of the letter regarding the 
Parthians,’ 4 

What actually had Octavian accomplished? We do not seem to know. But if 
his success corresponded in any degree to the unheard-of honours voted to him, 
Virgil has by no means magnified it. 

tvopaea (v. 32), coming as close after Parthum (v. 31), naturally directs our attention 
to-day to the standards lost by Crassus at Carrhae, and induces the belief that diuerso 
ex hoste signifies ‘foemen in East and West.’ 

But if vv. 32-33 refer to the European triumph a simple explanation is 
possible. 

tvopaea will mean ‘ the foeman’s trophies ’—i.e., ‘standards taken ~ the foemen 
from defeated Roman generals.’ 

The recovery of standards was a matter of military pride, worthy of record in 
the Monumentum Ancyvanum, \et alone poetic records. 

Two instances of such happenings are recorded, which concern the Triple 
Triumph. In one instance the hero is Octavian himself. 

In 33 3B.c. he subdued ‘the whole of the Illyrian country,’ according to 
Appian,® and was awarded a triumph ‘ which he enjoyed later, together with those 
for his victory over Antony.’ In the course of this war he forced the Dalmatians to 


built round the events of 29 and 28 B.c. So that 
even the benefits of a needless hypothesis would 
be nugatory. 

# Dio Cassius, LI. 20. 

5 Appian, Jilyr. 28, 


1 E.g. Dio Cassius, LI. 21. 

2 Aeneid VIII. 724: the African; ibid., 725- 
9726, 728 [711-713]: the Actian-Asian ; ibid,, 727: 
the European. 

3 It would still remain true that the poem is 
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deliver up the standards taken from Gabinius,! dedicating the spoils in the porticos 
called after his sister Octavia. 

In 29 B.c, Crassus? earned a triumph over the Bastarnae, Mysians, and 
Thracians, He assaulted and took the town of Genucla ‘ because he heard that the 
standards taken by the Bastarnae from Gaius Antonius’ were there.’ 

The historian does not, indeed, say that Crassus recovered the standards ; but, if 
he was disappointed, on Dio Cassius’ head must fall the blame for a false inference 
which he compels his readers to make. 

diuerso ex hoste is thus naturally interpretable as ‘ Dalmatians and Bastarnae,’ the 
Adriatic and the Euxine contrasted. 

The credit of Crassus’ achievement, it must be remembered, went in the first 
instance to Octavian as generalissimo. 

Verse 33, again, is soluble without the hypothesis that Virgil means‘ once’ when 
he writes ‘twice’ (bis). 

tviumphatas may mean simply ‘ defeated in war’; but in the context perhaps the 
meaning more readily suggesting itself to the reader is rather ‘over whom triumphs 
have been celebrated at Rome.’ 

Now, as generalissimo, Octavian enjoyed a ‘triumph’ over the Bastarnae 
defeated by Crassus. Crassus himself, as lieutenant, was accorded a triumph also, 
which he celebrated in July 27 B.c. 

Again, Octavian enjoyed a ‘triumph’ over the Morini and Rhenish invaders of 
Belgium defeated by Carrinas. Carrinas was accorded a triumph also, which he 
celebrated in July 28 B.c.4 

Thus, if utvoque ab litove means ‘the Black Sea and the English Channel’ dis 
tvriumphatas gentes is literally true in July 27 B.c. Virgil is happily able to make 
mention of Roman victories won at north-west and south-east of ‘known’ Europe— 
the line of greatest length.5 

To understand Virgil as alluding to the triumphs personally celebrated by Crassus 
and Carrinas is to date the composition of the portion of this Georgics at least as late 
as the end of 28 B.c., allowing for the possibility that he may have anticipated 
Crassus’ triumphal entry by some months.® This dating squares with Probus’ 
statement that Virgil began the Aeneid during Augustus’ Cantabrian expedition—for 
that statement, if the form in which we have it may be trusted, implies that Virgil 
finished the Georgics in 27 B,c., on the biographers’ hypothesis that there were 
no idle years. 

Nor does any objection really lie on the score of Quivint (Georgics III. 27). In 


1 I.c. 48 B.c. Gabinius’ defeat was a disaster Caesar had fared so poorly’ (Dio Cassius, 
of some magnitude (Appian, IJ/lyr. 12). XLVIII. 49). If so, then Virgil would mean 
2 Dio Cassius, LI. 25: Crassus’ operations. that Octavian on one day, the European day of 
3 Ibid., XXXVIII. 10: Antonius’ defeat. August 29 B.c., celebrated four triumphs, two 
* Dio Cassius (LI. 21 and 26) isemphatic on over either country, the victories having been 
this point of double triumph. won under his auspices—assuming, that is, that 
5 Granting, however, that victories in Gaul Agrippa’s belated triumph took place then. So 
and in the Balkans are referred to, some doubt to interpret the bis of Virgil would be to give a 
may still be felt as to the actual operations of stronger and easier value to the word than that 
war which Virgil has in mind, It is possible suggested above, with the implication of corre- 
that his bis refers, on the one hand, southward,to sponding weakness to the contention here put 
Octavian’s Illyrian successes in 33 B.c., and, on forward that Virgil could not have written the 
the other hand, northward, to Agrippa’s opera- line before 28 B.c, Whether and when Agrippa 
tions on the Rhine in 37 B.c., and Carrinas’ triumphed, or Octavian as his commander-in- 
exploits against the Moriniand Rhenish invaders chief, I do not know. 
in 29 B.c. Octavian triumphed for 33 B.c, in 6 He would, of course, in the poem ‘ante- 
29 B.c.; Agrippa was granted a triumph for date’ Crassus’ and Carrinas’ triumphs so as to 
37 B.c., but did not then celebrate it, ‘consider- include them in his mention of the Triple 
ing it disgraceful for him tomake a displaywhen Triumph. 
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January 27 B.c. the suggested title of ‘ Romulus’ had, it is true, definitely given place 
to ‘Augustus’; but at a much later date we find Propertius, for example, misnaming 
Augustus with ‘ Quirinus.’ The later and nearer to 26 B.c. we date the appearance 
of the Georgics, the more easy it becomes to understand how it is that there has been 
no survival of the original ending to Georgics IV., and how, with the news of Gallus’ 
disgrace coming so soon after the completion of his carefully designed masterpiece, the 
poet had not the heart to grapple with his disappointment, but aided in the sacrifice of 
his own genius by the substitution of make-weight epyllia. 


* * & * * 


Interpreted in the way here suggested, the poem seems in no way unworthy to 
preface the third book of the Georgics. 

Historical misrepresentation appears to be non-existent; while, so far from the 
lines being marred by dramatic confusion, the tviumphatoy and temple-builder are 
balanced against and again identified with one another in extreme fidelity to the 
needs of both historical fact and poetic fancy. 

Quite exceptionally brilliant is the method which Virgil employs to mark the 
difference of time and place between Triumph (29 B.c.) and Dedication (28 B.c.). 
The light allegory is well able to bear the ponderous ritual of the Via Sacra, which, 
if forming an actional element of the whole, would threaten to weigh down the rest. 
Instead, the poet’s clever disposition of his material actually causes it to subserve the 
allegory. 

The result is clarity itself—a record suggesting successively August 29 B.c., 
September 28 B.c., October 28 B.c. 

Virgil salutes the new age opening to the Roman world with the Principate. At 
the same time he commemorates the glories of Octavian’s probationary period. 

Justly he selects the autumn of 28 B.c. as the end of the old and beginning of 
the new dispensation—in particular, October 9. Actian Apollo’s temple was the 
visible and concrete memorial of the Caesarian successes; from its dedication in 
reality dates the diarchy, 

Virgil could have paid the public compliment to Octavian without allegory, and 
perhaps as handsomely. But he has to work with a poet’s tools, and also he has his 
private interests to consult. If he does not promise the Aeneid, at least he has his 
own homage to offer to Octavian. 

He wishes to assure his princeps that as Octavian honours the divinity and might 
of Apollo in marble, so does he honour divine and invincible Octavian in song. 

The formula of relationship runs—Augustus : Virgil : : Apollo : Augustus. 
Apollo is housed in the Caesar’s palace on the Palatine Hill. Octavian with all his 
triumphal train is borne northward on the wings of fancy to grace the Virgilian 
homestead on the banks of the Mincius. 

But will he escape the fate of Phaethon ? 

Virgil has known how to contend against the gravity of literalism and fact; yet 
he says, ‘I shall praise Caesar to the skies,’ when all the while he has been, it seems, 
engaged on precisely that task. That phrase, however, is partly an adroit variation 
of the poetic irony which disclaims ability to perform what in disclaiming it yet 
performs, partly the poet’s natural humility never satisfied with even his best, and 
Octavian is already safely across. 

D. L. Drew. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
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STATIUS’ THEBAID, BOOK II. 


THE Thebaid, with all its faults, deserves more attention than it generally 
receives in these days; it is something more than a desirable quarry for ‘unseens.’ 
Its exegesis is in a very backward state, quite unworthy of modern scholarship. It 
is almost a hundred yéars since the last explanatory edition was published, and the 
commentators on Statius have, as a rule, been more remarkable for their learning 
than for their discernment. Before the appearance of the Oxford edition and the 
latest Teubner recension the materials for the establishment of the text were very 
defective ; and in spite of the valuable labours of Messrs. Garrod and Klotz (to say 
nothing of other contemporary scholars), the Thebaid still offers considerable scope 
for the textual critic. The MSS. present many puzzles; it must also be confessed 
that in not a few places the work of scholars in the last century (amongst them the 
youthful Lachmann) has done more harm than good. The following notes on 
Book II., whatever their value, may perhaps help to call attention to the need for 
more labourers in a promising field. 


Vv. 8 sq. The ghost of Laius travels slowly toward the Upper World, still 
suffering from the wound dealt by Oedipus: 


capulo nam largius illi 
transabiit animam cognatis ictibus ensis. 


No one has explained capulo largius, few have attempted to explain it, and yet 
editors continue to print it in their texts without even an indication of suspicion. It 
is difficult to see what the poet could have meant by saying that the sword stabbed 
more abundantly than the hilt. Nor can the Latin bear the meaning (and such a 
meaning!) that the hole made by the sword was wider than the hik. Surely Statius 
wrote Jongius, ‘farther than,’ ¢.¢., ‘ past the hilt.’ He is ‘ going one better’ than the 
capulo tenus of Virgil and many others (including himself; see v. 534 of this book). 
It is worth noting that the MSS. vary between Jargus and longus in v. 296. 


Vv. 19 sqq. Another ghost addresses Laius, who is on his way to the gate of the 
Underworld : 


‘ uade,’ ait, ‘o felix, quoscumque uocaris in usus, 
seu Iouis imperio, seu maior adegit Erinys 
ire diem contra. .. .’ 


Barth (1663) had an inkling of the meaning of matory Evinys, but his successors 
have unfortunately tried to be cleverer. According to what may be regarded as the 
received interpretation, maioy means maxima, and the allusion is to the eldest of the 
Furies, referred to as Eumenidum antiquissima in VII. 447, and as Furtarum maxima 
(so at least we are assured) in Virg. Aen, VI. 605. One would like to ask our com- 
mentators to attempt a similar explanation of Th, VIII. 374, Calliope matorque .. . 
Apollo! Maior, of course, means ‘more powerful,’ sc. Joue or Iouis imperio ; the 
Fury’s compelling power is imagined as greater. 


Vv. 43 Sq. 


interiore sinu frangentia litora curuat 
Taenaros, expositus non audax scandere fluctus, 
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The main purpose of this note is to defend Baehrens’ reading exposttus (adopted 
by Kohlmann) against the expositos of the MSS., which is retained by the two latest 
editors. 

The passage should be considered in connexion with Ach. 1. 448 sq.: vupibus 
expositis longique cvrepidine dorsi | Eubotcum scandens Aulis mare. In both passages 
a ridge of land jutting out into the sea is spoken of as ‘mounting’ the waters. This 
rather bold use of scandere seems to be confined to these two places, and must be 
numbered among Statius’ many innovations in language. Kohlmann’s scindere is 
worse than useless ; it is quite different from Virgil’s scindit (quoted below), and the 
word is nowhere used in a meaning which would suit either of the passages in 
Statius. 

The quotation from the Achilleid strongly supports the reading exposttus here, 
and I cannot doubt that it is the right reading. It might easily have been altered to 
expositos by someone who objected to the double epithet (as it seemed to him), 
expositus, audax, not noticing that expositus is used in the predicate and modifies 
scandeve. The meaning of the word is ‘ wholly exposed,’ 4.¢., exposed to the full onset 
of the waves; for its use we may compare, besides the quotation from Ach., Virg. 
Aen, X. 698 sq., vupes uastum procurnit in aequor | obuta uentorum furiis expostaque ponto ; 
Ov. F. IV. 563, Sunton expositum Pivaeaque tuta vecessu ; similarly obnoxius in Luc. II. 
400 sqq., collesque cohercent | hinc Tyrrhena uado frangentes aequova Pisae, | illinc Dalmaticis 
obnoxia fiuctibus Ancon. The meaning of Statius’ two lines is: ‘Taenaros, not daring 
to mount the billows with its coast all exposed, bends back its shore-line in a retreat- 
ing bay so as to break their onset.’ Fvangentia is proleptic; for its use in such 
a context cf, Luc. VI. 266, which Statius probably had in mind, frangentem fluctus 
scopulum ; id, II. 40 (quoted above); Virg. Aen. I. 159, insula portum efficit obsectu 
laterum, quibus omnis ab alto| frangitur inque sinus scindit sese unda veductos ; Ov. Met. XI, 
730, etc. 

Expositos seems weak and not very clear; however we interpret it, it robs the 
sentence of a good deal of its meaning and rhetorical effect. 

There are variants ausus and audens for audax, but the Jectio difficilioy is to be 
preferred. It is obvious that a would-be simplifier has been at work on the passage. 


58 sq. Mercury, escorting the ghost of Laius, is flying to Thebes by night. 


inde per Arcturum mediaeque silentia lunae 
arua super populosque meat. 


My only excuse for spending a few lines on this passage is that the commentators 
have mustered their astronomical knowledge to produce some far-fetched explana- 
tions. Per Avcturum means ‘ while Arcturus was shining,’ but there is at least a 
suggestion of the local meaning of fer (‘amid the light shed by A’), as in Virgil’s per 
incertam lunam (Aen, VI, 270). With silentia lunae the meaning of the preposition is 
certainly not merely temporal; he wends his way ‘amid the silences of the moon's 
mid-course,’ cf, Virg. Aen. II. 255 (tbat) a Tenedo tacitae per amica silentia lunae, | litora 
nota petens. 


Vv. 128-133. After the apparition of Laius, Eteocles burst into a fury of rage 
against his absent brother : 


qualis ubi audito uenantum murmure tigris 
horruit in maculas somnosque excussit inertis, 
bella cupit laxatque genas et temperat ungulis, 
mox ruit in turmas natisque alimenta cruentis 
spirantem fert ore uirum: sic excitus ira 

ductor in absentem consumit proelia fratrem. 
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Horrutt in maculas (129) is a difficult expression. Maculas is often here taken to mean 
‘net’ (Forcellini-De Vit gives the explanation ivascttur in retia). It is true that 
maculae may mean the meshes of a net, but in all the examples cited for that use 
macula appears along with vete or some similar word; the danger of misunderstandi ng 
prevented its being used independently in that sense. Moreover, the meaning ‘net’ 
is, to say the least, out of place here; the tiger is not supposed to be either in or near 
anet. There can be little doubt that maculas means the tiger’s stripes, as in X. 291, 
and in Plin. N.H. VIII. 17 (23), 62. Some light may be thrown on the sentence by 
Claud. Rapt. Pros. 111, 266 sq. (probably a reminiscence of Statius), where it is said of 
the tigress totamque utrentibus ivam | dispergit maculis, i.e., she scatters her wrath all 
over her stripes. So in Statius the arrectae comae seem to make the stripes stand out ; 
every stripe in the body bristles (with fury; cf. horrentem, v. 30, of the angry 
Cerberus) ; the horroy pervades the body and enters the maculae. The expression is 
as difficult to analyze as its prototype, Virgil’s ivasci in cornua (G. III. 232, Aen. XII. 
104), which is generally supposed to have been suggested by Euripides, Bacch. 743. 


176 sqq. Tydeus praises Adrastus for his modesty and for being unspoilt by 
prosperity. 
‘o quam te parcum in praeconia famae 
mens agitat matura tuae, quantumque ferentem 
fortunam uirtute domas !’ 


In the first sentence pavcum is used in the predicate, and is equivalent to parce ; 
cf. VII. 689, parcior ad ciues Polynicis inhorvutt ensis. 

The second sentence has, I think, been generally misinterpreted from the time 
of Lipsius to the present day; see, for example, the app. crit. of the latest Teubner 
edition. Lipsius, in a note on Seneca, Ep. XXII. 4, fortunae feventi, takes ferentem in 
the present passage as intrans., meaning ‘ favourable,’ ‘ propitious,’ a metaphor froma 
following wind. But fortunae ferenti in Seneca merely continues the metaphor used in 
the context: mnulli necesse est felicitatem curvsu sequi ; est aliquid, etiam st non vepugnare, 
subsisteve, nec tnstave fortunae ferentt. [It will be seen that Lipsius is scarcely right in 
taking this as a nautical metaphor.] It is very doubtful if ferentem can have such a 
meaning in the present passage, where there is nothing in the context to elucidate it ; 
in all probability it governs quantum (‘bringing you what great bounty.’). The 
meaning is: ‘How bounteous is thy fortune, yet how thou dost master it!’ 
[| Domare =‘ keep in its place’; cf. the imitation in Claud. Prob. et Olyb. 38 sq., utrtuts- 
bus tlle fortunam domutt. | 


184 sqq. Tydeus continues his speech to Adrastus. ‘ Would that you might 
reign over the whole of Greece! Were you king of all the land, 


non fugeret diras lux intercisa Mycenas 
saeua nec Eleae gemerent certamina ualles 
Eumenidesque aliis aliae sub regibus et quae 
tu potior, Thebane, queri.’ 


The general meaning is clear enough: ‘If you ruled all Greece, the sun’s face 
would not be hidden from Mycenae (because of Atreus’ crime), Elis would be free 
from bloody contests (the cruel chariot-races of Oenomaus), there would be no 
murderous deeds in high places, and [Here he turns to Polynices] no horrors such 
as you, Polynices, have special reason to deplore.’ 

Vv. 185 sqq. present great difficulty. As they stand they are meaningless; the 
only way to give even a vestige of grammatical construction would be to supply 
gemevent as predicate of Eumenides and as governing quae ... quert, an alliance of 
indifferent grammar with absence of meaning which will hardly tempt even the most 
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conservative of critics. Dibner not unreasonably supposes a lacuna after v. 185. 
The Oxford text places Eumenides . . . vegibus in parentheses, thus linking et quae 
. + . quevt with v. 185. Like Klotz, I am unable to get any reasonable sense out of 
this. The only plausible emendation hitherto made seems to be that of Sandstrém, 
who would read walits and alws alias. The subject of gemerent would then be 
indefinite ; ‘ people would not be bemoaning the cruel contests of Elis’ vale and this 
or that Fury under (or “in the breast of”’) this or that king.’ But such an interpre- 
tation is scarcely possible. The subject of gemevent must be definitely stated, to form 
a contrast with Mycenae in the previous line. This seems sufficient to condemn the 
conjecture; but we may also note that Sandstrém would rob Statius of the lamenting 
valleys—a familiar poetical conceit—and the distribution of the Furies aliis alias sub 
vegibus seems rather unlikely, though some meaning could no doubt be elicited from 
it. A simpler remedy is to read Eumenidasque and alit for aliae, and keep the rest of 
the text as it stands: ‘nor would the vales of Elis be bemoaning their cruel contests, 
nor would men under divers kings be bemoaning the Furies (i.e., the Furies’ visita- 
tion) and such horrors as thou, O Theban, hast a special right to lament.’ By 
a familiar type of error a/it has been assimilated by some scribe or emender to the 
gender of Eumenides, which his MS. read for Eumenidas, as some of the extant MSS, 
(no doubt wrongly) do in IV. 54 and 526. 

If the imperfects subjunctive here, as regularly, refer to the time at which the 
words were spoken, the crime of Atreus and the chariot-races of Oenomaus (his 
grandfather), which ceased before Atreus was born, are represented as contemporary. 
But Statius’ mythology is sometimes sublimely careless. Even if we take the imper- 
fects as referring to previous time the words imply a portentously long reign for 
Adrastus. Such things need not trouble us, nor can they be got rid of, no matter 
how we interpret the lines. 


188 sq. 
sic interfatus et alter 
subicit. 


Lachmann’s hic has been adopted in the Oxford text. It may or may not be an 
improvement on general grounds, but it is very rash to change anything in Statius 
for which there is a Virgilian prototype. See Aen, I. 386. 


208 sq. 
nec minus Ogygias eadem dea turbida Thebas 


insilit. 

The reference is to Fama. Since the days of Lachmann it has been the fashion 
to suspect cadem, and various emendations have been suggested, which show that 
their authors have forgotten Virg. Aen. IV. 298, cadem impia Fama furenti | detulit 
aymari classem, which was almost certainly in Statius’ mind when he wrote the above 
words. Eadem gives quite good sense. Turbida is used in the predicate, and 
modifies iusilit. This is a Virgilian use of the word. 


223 sqq. The marriage of Tydeus and Polynices with the two daughters of 
Adrastus. The celebrations begin, and a crowd pours into the great hall of the 


palace, 
foribus cum immissa superbis 


unda fremit uolgi, procerum manus omnis et alto 
quis propior de rege gradus stant ordine primi. 


Mr. Garrod adopts the conjecture of Baehrens, tum for cum. This seems to me 
to blur the picture. When the solgus rushes in, that seething, noisy throng finds 
the nobles, who have been admitted before, standing in front of it. 
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251 sqq. The Argive women approach the temple of Pallas to perform the 
customary sacrifice. 
innuptam limine adibant 
Pallada, Monychiis cui non Argiua per urbes 
posthabita est Larisa iugis. 


The beginning of this passage can hardly be right. Klotz, it is true, attempts to 
defend it. ‘Limine,’ he says, ‘ propterea additum puto quod castitatem uiolaturis 
templum inire nefas erat.’ Perhaps some wiser head will discover the sense which 
mine has failed to find in this remark. Emendations abound, all gallant, some 
perhaps even heroic, but I refrain from mentioning them because I cannot believe 
that even their authors had much faith in them, and when one gets desperate one is 
apt to propose impossible things. Suffice it to say that almost every ‘palaeo- 
graphical’ emendation has been tried without success (though it is surprising that no 
one appears to have suggested innuptum numen). Let us therefore try another way. 
Limine is the crux. Could it be a gloss, which has ousted the true reading? I 
venture to suggest that Statius wrote— 


innuptam Pallada adibant, 
Pallada, cui... 


‘They were approaching Pallas,’ says our hypothetical commentator to himself; 
‘that means that they were on the threshold of her temple; I had better explain 
that.’ The result is that lémine or tn limine or limen is written over the first Pallada, 
and the mischief is done. 


For the repetition Pallada . . . Pallada followed by cu cf. IX. 319 sq. : 


gaudebat Fauno nymphaque Ismenide natus 
maternis bellare tener Crenaeus in undis, 
Crenaeus, cui... . 


It is, indeed, just possible that /ymine is a deliberate alteration due to an ancient 
emender who jibbed at the double Pallada. 


331 sq. Polynices nurses plans of vengeance. 
thoughts : 


His wife guesses his secret 


non alias tacita iuuenis Teumesius iras 
mente acuit. sed fida uias arcanaque coniunx 
senserat. 


No one seems to have suspected uias avcanaque ; it is therefore with diffidence 
that I suggest that the expression is hardly intelligible, and that Statius wrote ivas 
aycanaque, intentionally repeating the word used at the end of the previous line. The 
slight metrical harshness can easily be paralleled in Statius. 
342 Sq. : 
tua me, properabo fateri, 
angit, amate, salus. 


The Oxford text surprisingly adopts Bentley’s tang:t, which can plead nothing in 
its favour except that it is more like English usage. Bya kind of condensation quite 
frequent in Latin, salus angit means ‘the thought of (‘anxiety about ”’) your safety 
tortures me.’ Examples of this type of brachylogy occur in Virg. Aen. V. 5, 
VII. 474, Luc. I. 353-355, and in many other places. 


551 sq. Tydeus’ assailants close in upon him ; he sees— 


hos prodire iugis, illos e uallibus imis 
crescere. 
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The Thesaurus tamely and wrongly explains cresceve as meaning exurgere, ascen- 
deve. It is either used pregnantly = mulittudine semper crescente accedere, or it means 


‘grow larger’ (to the sight as they come nearer). 


604. : 


spicula deuellens, clipeo quae plurima toto 
fixa tremunt.... 


The Oxford text unnecessarily reads qua for quae, against the MSS., but it may 
be a printer’s error, as the app. crit. ignores it. 


635 sqq. Periphas is mortally wounded while tending his dying brother: 


multa gementi 
pone grauis curuas perfringit lancea costas. 
exit et in fratrem, cognataque pectora telo 
conserit ; ille oculos etiamnum in luce natantis 
sistit, et aspecta germani morte resoluit. 


We might understand /ancea as the subject of exit, but it cannot be the subject 
also of conserit, for the poet would then be saying ‘ the weapon transfixed the brothers’ 
breasts with the weapon.’ 
is rebuked by Klotz, who points out that the subject is changed in the middle of the 


line, conserit having for subject ‘ auctor teli’ (by which he means the wielder of the § 
No doubt Statius sometimes | 
changes his subject rather abruptly, but he does not do it unintelligibly and without | 


weapon—i.e., Tydeus). This is almost incredible. 


at least some sort of reason. In the present case the change would be gratuitous and 
senseless, as well as obscure. 
making telum the subject of both exst and consent. 
able doubt that this is what the poet wrote. 

‘ Lactantius’ refers to this passage in his note on III. 152, quoting it with 
ferro for telo and traicit for conserit. He is obviously quoting from memory, but his 
fervo would at least be preferable to the practically impossible reading of MSS. and 
editors. 

1 have refrained from dealing with some of the most desperate cruces in the 
second half of the book. They would require an article to themselves. 

W. B. ANDERSON. 


There can, I think, be no reason- 
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Nauck saw this difficulty and conjectured /eto for telo. He } 


Read telum and delete the comma after fratvem, thus 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XLV.1. January-March, 1924. 


Paul Haupt, Philological Studies. Notes on a variety of words and phrases, 
Greek, Hebrew, and English, including a brief study of the poems of Isaiah. Tenney 
Frank, Aeneas’ City at the Mouth of the Tiber. Suggests that the site and plan of 
Aeneas’ foundation (mentioned in several passages, Aen. VII.-XII.) were drawn from 
the original fort of Ostia, now being excavated. Tenney Frank, The Letters on the 
Blocks of the Servian Wall. Revives the old theory that these letters are Etruscan, 
and suggests that they are quarry marks cut by prisoners from Veii. F. M. B. 
Anderson, The Metnical Arrangement of the Kommos im the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
Divides the Kommos into three parts; vv. 1481-1530 form an ‘inset series’ with the 
‘dirge proper,’ ia i® BaorAevd x.t.A. repeated as a refrain, and vv. 1531-1576 are a 
‘free responsion’ to vv. 1448-1530. F.M. B. Anderson, A Suggested Emendation for 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 1459. Proposes roAvpvaorav for MSS. rodvpvacrov, and 
postulates a reflexive in the mutilated passage preceding. Helen Johnson, Notes on 
the Rauhineyacaritra. Gives a brief report of three MSS. (two in India and one in 
Berlin), and adds a list of new and rare words. The number concludes with an 
obituary notice of B. L. Gildersleeve, who founded the journal, by the editor 
(Professor C. W. E. Miller). 


XLV. 2. April-June, 1924. 

F. C. Conybeare, On the Armenian Version of Plato’s Laws and Minos. Argues 
that the text used by Gregory Magistros (c. 1000 A.D.), while belonging to the same 
archetypal family as A (Cod. Par. Gr. 1807), was very much purer, and ‘in order of 
descent, if not of time,’ very much older than that MS. A. B. West, Notes on Certain 
Athenian Generals of the Yeay 424-3 B.c, An attempt, based on the revised lists of Beloch, 
to show the change in public opinion produced by the defeat at Delium and the 
victories of Brasidas as it affected the by-elections of the year, and secured the return 
of Nicias’ supporters. Tenney Frank, Latin Quantitative Speech as affected by 
Immigration, Argues that the late ‘vulgar Latin’ of the Empire is not a develop- 
ment or continuation of folk-speech as we know it in early comedy, but springs from 
the influence of ‘a great horde of foreign peoples at Rome and all over the west.’ 
Considers in particular the bearing of social changes upon the problem of quantitative 
versus accentual rhythm in Latin. N. W. De Witt, Aen, IV. 551: Move Ferae. 
Suggests that ‘ ferae’ is used to denote a woman vowed to chastity like a devotee of 
Diana, and that Dido is represented as a ‘umniuiva’ dedicated to the memory of her 
first husband. W. H. Kirk, Aen, I. 599: Exhaustis ov Exhaustos, Supports the 
ablative against the accusative, and adds a note on the usage of exhaunire. 


Classical Philology. XIX. 1. January, 1924. 
P. Shorey, The Origin of the Syllogism. The syllogism was suggested to Aristotle 
by what Plato calls the method of ideas, which he adopts in the Phaedo, substituting it 
for all other systems of causality. E.T. Merrill, The Roman Calendar and the Regi- 
fugium. Terminus was originally the god of all endings, and the day of his festival 
P 
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was at a very early period the last day of the year. M. accepts Frazer’s suggestion 
that the rites of the Regifugium were a survival of a primitive custom, which 
required the death of the annual ‘king’ immediately after the end of his year of 
power. The days from the Regifugium to the Kalends of March, the beginning of 
the New Year, constituted an Interregnum, which was originally outside the 
Calendar. A. Shewan, Meges and Dulichium. S. seeks to refute that part of 
Dr. Leaf’s condemnation of the Catalogue or Boeotsa in the Jisad, in which he deals 
with the existence of Meges and the identity of Dulichium, There was no particular 


reason why Meges should be mentioned in the Odyssey. Akastos, whom Dr. Leaf § 
regards as the king of Dulichium in the Odyssey, need not be more than a BacrAeis, | 
and may well be a fiction, like Apheidas in w 303. E. Fitch, Pindar and Homer. | 
Pindar shared the wider view of the meaning of ‘ Homer,’ which was not, as Pro- § 
fessor Scott believes, a term of constant value from the beginning. The exclusive | 
J. A. Scott writes | 
Under ‘ Notes and Discus- | 


view generally gained ground as the result of a critical process. 
briefly in memory of the late Professor Gildersleeve. 
sions,’ A. C. Johnson discusses Athenian chronology in the generation preceding the 
Chremonidean War; A. M. Harmon recommends the reading of the first edition in 
Lucian’s Syrian Goddess, c. 29, with éxivov for éxetvov; E. T. Merrill writes further on 
the agere-facere Aldine text of Pliny’s Letters ; T. Frank regards C.J.L. VI. 9685 as 
an tnscriptio falsa and C.I.L. I?. 834 as a restoration (60-50 B.c.) of an earlier inscrip- 
tion; A. L. Hench discusses the sources of Prudentius’ Psychomachia; A. L. Pease 
continues to maintain the Senecan authorship of the Octauia; G. A. Harrer con- 
tributes a note on a legal meaning of reltgtosus. 

XIX. 2. April, 1924. 

G. Misener, Iconistic Portraits. The use of eixoveryis—the terse asyndetic descrip- 
tion of personal appearance—in Egyptian-Greek wills and sale contracts arose out of 
the conditions existing in the Greek military colonies. It served an obvious purpose 
in the notices concerning runaway slaves, The literary tradition is followed down 
through the scientific writers of the fifth century, the dramatic poets, the Socratic 


writers, Aristotle, and Plutarch. 
terseness of Silver Latin. A. B. West, Pericles’ Political Heirs I. 


The Ciris and Ovid. Continuing his study, T. discusses fifty-three words which occur 


in the Civis and in Ovid with a meaning or a grammatical construction different f 


from that which is found in Vergil. A.A. Trever, The Age of Hesiod: A Study i 
Economic History. 
many evidences of progress beyond the Homeric age, together with the fact that the 
poem was produced in a backward district of Greece, lead him to attribute it to the 
beginning of the seventh century. P. Shorey, The Issue in Greek Metric. S. criticizes 


Professor Meillet’s metrical theories ; in particular, his affirmation that Greek poetry | 
had no stress accent, his statement that there was no equalization of the bars in f 
Greek lyric, and his banishment of the foot and logaoedic scansion from Greek lyric jj 
on the analogy of Sanskrit. Under ‘ Notes and Discussion,’ R. T. Bonner discusses ff 


the position of homicides under the amnesty agreement of 403-1 B.c.; A, Shewan 
has a note on Homeric abstracts; W. A. Oldfather identifies the Philotas of a 
recently published inscription from Delphi; A. S. Pease furnishes additional allusions 
to sea-sickness in the classics; D. E. Smith criticizes a review of Professor Kar- 
pinski, and the latter replies; A. P. Dorjahn discusses the significance of Budaeus’ 
use of marginal signs in Bodl. Auct. L. 4. 3. 





Its use by Latin biographers agreed well with the fF 
Nicias, far from F 
being a pacifist and an oligarch, was the leader of the moderate democrats, seeking 
to prosecute the war in accordance with the principles laid down by Pericles. All | 
the generals of 428-6 were democrats of the Periclean school, but cleavage begins to [ 
appear between Cleon and the conservative elements of the party. R.F. Thomason, { 


T. describes the economic conditions portrayed in the Evga. The 
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Hermes, LIX. 2. 1924. 
M, Wellman, Bettrage zur Quellenanalyse des dlteren Plinius, 


Among the sources 
of books 20-27 on Botany must be reckoned Solon of Smyrna and Antonius Castor. 


M. Pohlenz, Esme politische Tendenzschrnift aus Caesars Zeit. The second book of 
Dionysius’ An?. opens with an account of the foundation of Rome and its constitution, 
which is in sharp contrast with the account derived from Cato and Polybius. 
P. thinks that it is drawn from a tendencious pamphlet of the time of Caesar, which 
Dionysius ignorantly treated as a genuine historical document. W. Capelle, Das 
erste Fragment des Hevaklettos, Argues in favour of the punctuation rod Se Adyov 
rovd’ €dvTos aei, agvverou kTA. K. Miinscher, Dey Bau dev Lieder des Aeschylos, Main- 
tains that an increase in complexity is discernible in the strophic arrangement of the 
choric songs. W. Sternkopf, Heldenlieder und Schildgesang in Tacitus’ Germania. In 
Ger. 3 sunt tllis haec quogque carmina, ‘haec’ refers backwards to tturi in proelia canunt— 
ie. sunt enim tllis haec quoque quae dixt carmina, praeter antiqua illa. MISCELLEN: 
Frerichs on Thuc. IV, 30. 3 argues against Kriiger’s transposition of rére .. . 
mouioGar. Degering on Cic. Tusc. 1. 97 would read cadit in eundem carcerem. 
Willrich shows that the Greek state through which the Athenian decree in Josephus, 
Ant. XIV. 149, was transmitted to Jerusalem was Pergamon. 


Mnemosyne. LI. 1. 1924. 


P. H. Damsté, on Propertius I. 21, defends the readings of the MSS. against 
numerous emendators. In v. 3, turgentia lumina torques, he translates ‘you turn 
aside’ (=detorques) ‘your eyes swollen (with the pain of your wounds),’ following 
J. P. Postgate; in v. 5 sovor=‘ your sister’; in 9, 10, guaecumque is not to be referred 
to haec, but the meaning is ‘ amid all the bones that lie on the Etruscan mountains, 
let her know that these are mine ’—i.e. conduct her to the spot (this explanation is 
Housman’s). On Prop. I. 3, 15-16, ‘Subiecto leviter positam temptare lacerto | 
osculaque admota sumere ef arma manu,’ D. proposes to alter ‘et arma’ to ad arva, 
citing Lucr, IV. 1107, ‘atque in eost Venus ut mulebria conserat arva,’ J.P. Post- 
gate has critical notes on all the plays of Sophocles except the Philoctetes. A, J. 
Kronenberg continues from LI., p. 448, his ‘ Notes on Plutarch’s Moralia.’ J. Erran- 
donea, Sophocle: Chort Persona Tragica, cap. 6, Philoctetes (continued from LI., p. 326), 
after pointing out the various inconsistencies displayed in the behaviour of the chorus, 
accounts for them thus: (1) The chorus has all along supposed that it is the arms of 
Philoctetes, not his presence, that are required for the capital of Troy; (2) they are 
aware that Odysseus has deceived Neoptolemus in this matter; (3) the chorus is 
appointed by O. and N. to support the latter in his artifices; (4) when the 
chorus tries to secure not only the arms, but Philoctetes himself, it does so not 
because it supposes his presence necessary, but because ordered to do so by 
Neoptolemus. Hence, when P. refuses to go the chorus is comparatively indifferent, 
and attempts to leave without him, During the last 240 lines the chorus is silent, 
because it sees that O. has taken the whole business into his own hands. The whole 
play was composed with constant reference to previous plays on the same subject by 
Aeschylus and Euripides, a fact which accounts for some of its peculiarities. 


LII, 2. 


C. Brakman, Observationes grammaticae et criticae in Salvianum, contributes a 
systematic account of the grammatical and stylistic peculiarities of this author, 
followed by critical notes on his various extant works, He also quotes Gennadius, 
De viris illustribus, cap. 68, which contains an account of the works of S, To this B. 
has appended some explanatory notes. The whole article is furnished with an index. 
Th, Zielinski, De Euripidis Thebaide Posteriovre. By this Z, means the Oenomaus, 
Chrysippus, and the extant Phoenissae (which, like many other scholars, he assigns 
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to the year 409), in contradistinction to the first Theban trilogy, the Oedspus, Antigone, 
and Hercules Furens, belonging to the year 414. He attempts to restore the plots of 
the lost plays from Hyginus, Apollodorus, and other ancient authorities, and, where 
different accounts are found, to distinguish the version followed by Euripides from 
that used by Sophocles, The important feature of the later as compared with the 
earlier trilogy is the idea of the state as opposed to the individual. The later is also 
marked by a reconciliation with religion and a new attitude of reverence towards the 
Delphic Apollo. P. H. Damsté, Ad Petronit Carmina, proposes the following 
emendations (see Poet. Lat. Min., ed, Baehrens, Vol. IV.) : 89, 6, for ‘uelle subest,’ 
‘uena subest’; 92, 8, ‘et fama est constans fortius ire preces,’ for ‘constans comites’ ; 
93, 3, 4, ‘omnia grata putem, sed si magis ipsa uenires | ornares donum, pulcra 
puella, tuum,’ for ‘si magis, st¢ magis: ipsa,’ etc. J. S. Phillimore on Verg. 
Buc. VI. 43-44: ‘His adiungit Hylan nautae, quo fonte relictum | clamassent ut 
litus Hyla, Hyla omne sonaret.’ P. objects to the tense of clamassent and sonavet and 
to quo fonte. He offers two methods of emendation either to read ‘ quom forte 
clamassent . . . sonarit’ or ‘quom fonte clamassent . . . sonarit.’ For sonant 
cf, Horace’s ‘os magna sonaturum,’ P. points out that the true meaning of cum forte 
is ‘in e€0 momento cum.’ J. C, Naber continues from L., p. 368, his Observatiunculae de 
tuve Romano. W. Voligraff, De lapide cylindro, discusses the interpretation of Ap. 
Rhod. II. 594, where the Argo gore xvAwdpos eréerpexe xipats AdBpw, and shows by a 
comparison of various passages ‘ xvAivépovs apud Graecos non solum cylindros quibus 
aream complanarent esse dictos sed etiam saxa rotundiora et uolubilia quae . .. in 
prona praecipitentur.’ 


LIT, 3. 


This number consists chiefly of collections of critical notes: P. Corssen dealing 
with Tertullian, Against Marcion, Book IV.; P. H. Damsté, Propertius II.; 
P. Groeneboom, Lysias I.; C. Brakman, Auctor ad Herennium. W. Vollgraft 
discusses the meaning of dexav in the very ancient Attic inscription 6s viv opxyorov 
révrwv atadwrata waite. tovTo Sexav viv. Aexay he takes as future infinitive of a verb 
Sexafev, which on the analogy of dvdfew and tpidfev means to do a thing ten times. 
Hence he explains, ‘ hoc uas decies et exhauvive licebit.’ J. Errandonea, continuing his 
Sophoclei Chori Persona Tvagica, deals with the chorus of the Ajax. According to E.'s 
interpretation the chorus is the principal figure in the play. Their outstanding 
characteristic is fear—in particular, fear of strife breaking out between Ajax and the 
Greeks, which would bring ruin on themselves ; hence their joy when in his soliloquy 
Ajax announces that he will not attack the Atridae. When they hear of Ajax’s 
suicide they are not seriously surprised nor very deeply distressed. After the death 
of Ajax their fear again shows itself, lest the strife over his burial should end in 
violence. ‘The part of the chorus in this tragedy is more remarkable than in any 
other of those of Sophocles; this character we find fixed, definite, consistent in its 
unending fear, keeping the minds of the hearers always fixed upon itself, and 
perpetually ascending throughout the play from less to greater fears, until at last it 
has suddenly found itself delivered by the very person whom most it feared— 
Odysseus.’ 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir das klassische Altertum, ete, LIII./LIV. 2 and 3. 
1924. 

2. W. Kranz, Das Verhdltnis des Schopfers zu seinem Werk in dev althellentschen 
Literatur. Starts with Parmenides, Empedocles, and Heraclitus. Parmenides 
represents the oldest attitude, characteristic of epic and choral lyric: the poet is the 
mouthpiece or humble scholar of a deity. Empedocles represents an attitude which 
begins in Hesiod, and is characteristic of personal lyric and elegiac. The poet is 4 
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teacher personally addressing a definite person or persons, often a beloved pupil. 
Heraclitus takes the third attitude, foreshadowed in the Cycle and in Theognis, but 
first characteristic of Ionian prose ; the author alone knows the truth, and proclaims 
it to the world. A. Nehring, Wege und Ziele in dev Sprachwissenschaft der Gegenwart. 
Emphasizes the wide range of modern research, and the combination of intensive 
study of actual speech with the broadest physiological, psychological, and sociological 
investigations. N. ends with a summary of the problems of the pre-Indogermanic 
speeches of Europe, North Africa, and West Asia, pointing out their difficulty and 
importance.—3. H. Gomperz, Die Anklage gegen Sokvates in ihvey Bedeutung fir die 
Sokvatesforschung. Socrates’ accusers charged him with corrupting the youth in the 
following ways: (a) By belittling parental authority; (b) by criticizing popular 
election and the lot; also (c) they emphasized his relations with Critias. It is clear 
(chiefly from Xenophon) (i.) that all these charges were in a sense true; (ii.) that, on 
the religious side, Socrates did in fact disbelieve in the Olympians, and that his 
da:woveovy was an unorthodox supreme god, who spoke to him directly. Plato 
misrepresents all these points, and his emphasis (in the Afology) on the Delphic 
oracle isa blind. At the trial Socrates probably said little or nothing, and Plato 
implies this in the Gorgias, but later composed the Apology. Xenophon’s Apology was 
a protest, designed to show that Socrates could be defended without misrepresentation. 
Then came Polycrates’ well-informed attack, which evoked the more detailed defence 


- found in the Memorabilia. W. Kroll, Ciceros Rede fiiy Cluentius. A ruthless exposure 


of Cicero’s position, followed by an analysis of the speech, designed to show, in 
opposition to Rohde and others, that in practice Cicero, and the Romans generally, 
paid scant attention to Greek school formulae, 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa, U.S.A.). III. 2. 1924. 


C. W. Mendell, Silius the Reactionary. Silius Italicus reverts consciously to the 
older models of Epic, and is to some extent a protest against the false brilliance of 
Lucan and Statius. 


Revue de Philologie. XLVII. 3. 1923. 
Bibliography of works on classical antiquity published in 1921-1922. 


Wiener Blatter. (1923-4.) 


1. J. J. Winckelmann, Die herculanischen Entdechungen. A general sketch. 
K. Kunst, Die dgyptische Mumifizierung. Hadt. II. 85-88. A. Gaheis, Dey Gaukler im 
Altertum 1. An interesting essay, based on Bliimner. J. Weiss, Das Evdbild der Antike. 
Traces the development from Pythagoreans to the cartographers. Notices. 

2. R. Egger, Aus dem haiserlichen Rom 1. Deals with conditions of life in the city. 
A. Debrunner, Volk und Sprache der Hethiter. H. Lamer, Die Entdeckung Amerikas 
durch die Griechen. Eratosthenes, Seneca, and Krates of Mallos, on the possibility of 
getting to India by Spain. W. Weinberger, Boethtus’ Trost der Philosophie. Short 
account. A, Gaheis, Dey Gaukley im Altevtum II. Notices. 

3. R. Meister, Zur antihen Mechamik I. Gives a sketch of the chief advances 
from Archimedes to Heron. J. Berlage, Byzanz als Bnicke zur Gegenwart. Western 
Europe recovered its knowledge of baths during the Crusades, G. Weicker, Dey 
plastische Schmuck des Parthenons 111. Describes the pedimental groups. Vom Heidentum 
ins Christentum. Selections from E. Stemplinger’s Antikey Aberglaube in modernen 
Ausstvahlungen. Aus dem perikleischen Athen. From v, Gleichen-Russwurm’s Elegantiae. 
Geschichte dey vornehmen Welt im klassischen Altertum. Notices. 

4. R. Egger, Aus dem haisevlichen Rom. 11. The race and character of the rulers, 
and their effects on the ruled. R. Meister, Zur antiken Mechanth, 11. M. Schuster, 
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Seevduber : ein vechtschaffeney Beruf. F. Boll, Die Sonne im Glauben dev alten Griechen. 
F. Giinther, Am rimischen Limes. A general description. Das griechische Klima. Taken 
from O. Maull’s Griechisches Mittelmeergelbtet. Notices. 

5. G. Herzog-Hauser, Kaiser Claudius als Gelehrter. H. Lamer, Die Sprache der 
Speisekarten. Dey Philologentag in Minster. Report of v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
Griechische und vimische Persénlichkeit ; R. Heinze, Ciceryos Staat als politische Tendenz- 
schrift ; M. Gelzer, Die vimischen Popularen ; v. Premerstein, Soziale Grundlagen des 
Prinzipats des Augustus ; and K. Kunst, Neue litevarische Papyn der Berliner Sammlung. 
Extracts from O. Immisch, Das Nachleben der Antike. Notices. 

6-7. H. Gassner, Euripides. A sketch. Dodona und die Etche des Zeus. From 
L. Weniger’s Altgriechischer Baumkultus. R. Egger, Aus dem haiserlichen Rom Ill. The 
emperors and the Senate. Zuyv Miinzkunde. From B. Pick’s Die Miinzhunde in der Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. J. Weiss, Ein Faschingsbeitrag aus Ptolemaeus. tarovravéa, in II. 
II, 12, comes from ad sua tutanda in Tac. Ann. 1V.72. Kaiser Nevos Augenglas. From 
R. Greeff’s Die Evfindung der Augenglisery. W. Plankl, Ein Mustherstretk in Rom. 
Livy IX. 30: Notices. 


Wiener Studien. XLIII. 1. 1922-23. 

O. Hense, Zu den Bruchstiichen der griechischen Komtker. III. Mainly concerned 
with v. Sudhaus on various passages of Menander. G. Herzog-Hauser, Harmonsas 
Halsband. A study of wilful and accidental homicide by lethal gifts in Greek 
literature and art. K. Witte, Virgils vierte Ekloge. III. Deals further with the 
scheme of the poem; dates Hor. Epfod. 16 to 32 B.c., regarding it as an imitation; 
and discusses the influence of Theokritos’ Hylas and Herakliskos on this eclogue. 
Whether, when V. wrote, he thought of Antonius or Octavianus as the father to be 
is uncertain; his later view appears in Aen. VI. 791 sqq. A. Kappelmacher, Der 
Werdegang des Lyrikevs Hovaz. Carm. I.-III. were written side by side with, and not 
after, the Satives. I. 37 and I. 26 are not the earliest, I. 37 must be after 
September 13, 30, while I. 14 may go back as far as 39. The theory is fully 
developed. K. Prinz, Zur Chronologie und Deutung der Fabeln des Phaedrus. Offers a 
new interpretation of III. Prol. 41 sqq., and replies to the dating of Vollmer in 
Sttz.-Ber. d. bayer. Ak. d. Wiss., 1919. A. Goldbacher, Dey Lauventianus zu Ovids 
Tristien. A. Engelbrecht, S. Paulas Grab und die alte Geburtskivche und -Grotie zu 
Bethlehem. Gives a topographical explanation of Jerome’s Epitaphium Sanctae Paulae 
(C.S.E.L. LV. 306-351), and shows that the ‘wise men’ of Ev. Matt. 2. 1 did not 
become kings till the fifth century. H. v. Arnim, Zum Demadespapyrus. On the 
restoration of the Berlin papyrus, P. 13045 (Berl, Klassthertexte. VII.). L. Rader- 
macher, Ein grsechisches Epigramm. Suggests £jxovr’ for e£jxovr’ in Anth, XIII. 19. 4. 
M. Adler, Bemerkungen zu Philos Schrift wept péOns. Textual. K. Kunst, Eine 
plautinische Redeart. Manum adtre alicut, is to approach someone’s beckoning hand, but 
to elude its grasp. C. Weyman, Similia zu Vergils Hirtengedichten. II. Sixth 
Eclogue. M. Bacherler, Zum sog. Nominativus absolutus be Curtius. E. Hauler, Zs 
Fronto S. 158, Z. 9-17 (Naber). 
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punctatim, 42 
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